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They made us 
a sportin 
proposition. 


The guys who invented this sporty 
little buggy knew where they wanted 
to go. 

So they de 
could go 

But g 
up ste 
through water, and churn throug 
sand and snow was quite a problem. 

The tires would have to be tough, 
but extremely light. They should be 
soft enol table ride, 
and have enough traction to work on 


ssigned a vehicle that 
ere, do anything. 
y tires that could scramble 
hills, craw] over rocks 
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land or water. 

Several companies said such a tire 
ssible to make. 

But B.F.Goodrich thought it could 
be done. 

To make the tire tough, we 
d a special rubber compound. 
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To make it light, we did away with 
heavy layers of plies, and bonded the 


molded construction directly to the hub. 
This reduced the weight of the tires, 
and eliminated the weight of wheels. 

To make the tires flexible, we 
designed them for less than 2 pounds 
of air. And we built in special cleats 
to give extra traction on land and to 
propel the vehicle in water. 

And so the go-anywhere, do-anything 
vehicle became possible. All because 
we were willing to take a customer's 
problem, make it a B.F.Goodrich 
problem, and go all out to solve it. 


\, BEGoodrich / 


We didthe 
impossible. 








Your Scott 3-D Copier 
Dealer will gamble a 
Buxton wallet 
that his new 
office copier 
will outperform 
your present 
copier. 
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“Gamble” 
taking any ch 


isn’t really the right word, because nobody's 
ances. Certainly you don’t. Because wher 
e new 3-D Electrostatic Copier, from the 
n e Buxton 
test. 











e 
d es he isn’t 
e the Scott 3-D desk-top Copier 
o offer that you'll be convinced 


ar e one. For example: 


you ¢ 


Copies anything on paper. And lots of things that aren't. 
Like 3-dimensional objects. You can copy any tion of 
this message without removing it from the publication 
Bound orts or pages in hard-bound books. And copy 
all the routine things too, of course, with a brightness and 
contrast never before possible. 


nor 









Fast, simple, economical. No warm-up. Just place the 
original on the copyboard, press the button, and your copy 
is delivered in seconds. Or dial any number of copies from 
1 to 15, and the 3-D Copier will deliver them automatically. 
How about per-copy costs? The 3-D Copier is competitive 
with any comparable copier. 


















The Plastic Co 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


Protects the original. The original never leaves the copy- 
board. Can't be damaged in any way. No need to remove 
paper clips or staples, and undersized or wrinkled origi 
nals don’t need “carriers.” 





Has a superb optical system designed by a world leader 
in precision optics. This system is one of the reasons why 
the 3-D Copier performance is so exceptional. 


Team it with “the bright one.”’ In adaition to a great new 
machine, Scott has also developed a great paper that rep- 
resents a new state-of-the-art. We call it “the bright one.” 
And when it’s teamed with the Scott 3-D Copier, you get 
copies that rival the originalsin their sharpnessand clarity. 





Here’s what you do. Just attach the coupon to your busi- 
ness letterhead, and we'll have your local Scott office copy 
products dealer phone you and make arrangements for a 
demonst ) at your convenience. He'll bring your Bux- 
ton wallet with him. Naturally, there’s no obligation. 









Scott 3-D: The economical, copy-anything system 


ating Corp., Subsidiary of 




















Holyoke, Massachusetts 01040 
SCOTT 

ee a 
The Plastic Coating Corp., Subsidiary of 
SCOTT PAPER COMPANY | 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 01040 | 
I'm ng to compare tt f of my copier with that of the | 
new Scott 3-D Cop ex £ » Bux wallet | 
Please have my 1 S t off y jucts dealer ph aT arrange fo | 
mon | 
| 
NAME TITLE | 
, | 
ee | 
| 
- =—- | 
CITY COUNTY STATE | 
| 
zIP TELEPHONE a | 
—TECA | 
RENTAL PLANS AVAILABLE « FULL SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
Through its subsidiary, The Plastic Coating Corporation 
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rentacars. 


Today almost every car in the Avis fleet is traded in 
by the time it's 180 days old 

Even if it's been driven only a few thousand miles. 

Why so soon? 

Because we know you people who rent cars like getting 
brand new cars to drive 

And we dont blame you 

A new car means new brakes, new tires, new shocks, 
new upholstery. 

New everything 

And isn't it nice to know the shiny new Plymouth you're 
driving hasn't been driven hard—because it’s hardly 
been driven? 


A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF I 
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AVIS 





A lot of Pe don't realize janos | rand d early 
it, but We ork with American niture bette 
spruce: ite pine ot than the &¢ yA erican 
hard rock pl \ike cou till build 
with high © rbon memory systems, tical 
steel OF titaniv fact, aging © pmen 
our WO workin chin- poring me ines d build 
ery © uriace: shape: them 4 \ittl ttet da 
dado, slot, T ish, tapet: cut little faster h yo \se 
a doveta | anything that Why? Bec ‘re th 
has pranc es. 1hey ma mass precision ompany 





Our Greenlee it builds everything from 
coaworkin and injection molding machines 
to hydrav ic pipe benders- rite for OUT 
corporate prochure “Capabilities in 
Mass Pr cision." x-Ce' 1-0 Corp 
Box 386, Detroit, Michigen 48232. 












Gather the 
eggs and gas 
up the horse. 


That's how the morning chores might 
have gone for a certain turn-of-the- 
century Frenchman. His basic idea 
was good: Replace the old oat- 
burner with a gas-powered tractor. 
He even won a patent. 


But, when it came time to build the 


tractor, he made it look like a horse. 
Why? Because people are slow to 
give up a tool that has served 
them well. 

Take the open-hearth furnace. For 
many years, it was considered the 
ultimate tool for making high-quality 
steel. But the open-hearth was even- 
tually replaced by basic oxygen 
processing, a faster, more efficient 
method McLouth brought to America. 

Similarly, McLouth was the first 
American company to install a com- 


McLouth Steel Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 48217 


puter-driven mill. Now there are 
several in operation. 

All of which adds up to this. At 
McLouth, we're not stubborn about 
change. Because better steel must be 
preceded by a better idea. 

Otherwise, the cart might get in 
front of the horse. 


ideas that work sree. 


MCLOUTH 
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Now! Enjoy tape cartridges through your present stereo record system! 


-Track Tape Cartridge Player 


Here's the most advanced, most convenient, most 
trouble-free way for you and your family to enjoy 
stereo music in your home—a way that frees 
you forever from records that scratch, warp and 
wear out... from reel-to-reel tapes that tangle and 
break. It's the famous Columbia 8-Track TAPE 
CARTRIDGE PLAYER . . . now yours, in a once-in-a- 
lifetime offer, at a truly fabulous bargain price! 

With the Columbia 8-Track Player, you'll be able 
to enjoy full stereo fidelity, plus the effortless con- 
venience of 8-track cartridges in your home! Car- 
tridge tapes play continuously —switch automat- 
ically from track to track...and the Player pro- 
vides superb stereophonic sound reproduction right 
through your present home stereo record system! 

Our regular price for the Player is $69.95 —yet 
now, as part of this special introductory offer, you 
may take the Player for only $14.95 when you join 
the new Columbia Stereo Tape Cartridge Service 
and buy three cartridges of your choice for only 
$6.95 each. 


[OUR REGULAR PRICE $69.95 | R LAR PRICE [OUR REGULAR PRICE $69.95 | 95 


Yours for only 


Your only obligation as a member of the Columbia 
Stereo Tape Cartridge Service is to purchase six 
additional cartridges during the coming year... 
music you'd probably buy anyway! The Service will 
offer you hundreds of cartridges to choose from 

all described in the monthly buying guide which 
you will receive free! You'll find 8-track cartridges 
from every field of music —the best sellers from 
many different labels! You may accept the regular 
monthly selection...or take any of the other car- 
tridges offered...or take NO cartridge at all that 
month. The choice is up to you! 


Your Own Charge Account! 


Upon enroliment, the Service will open a charge 
account in your name. You pay for your cartridges 
only after you've received them and played them 
They will be mailed and billed to you at the regu- 
lar Service price of $6.98 (Classical and special 
cartridges somewhat higher), plus a smal! mailing 
and handling charge. 


the convenience of 8-track cartridges! 


when you join the Columbia 
Stereo Tape Cartridge Service 
by buying three cartridges now 
and agreeing to buy only six 
additional cartridges during 
the coming year 









The richness of full stereo sound—with 





@ Completely automatic op- 
no =” «eration 
@ Rich walnut graining 
@ Program Indicator. . 
lights up each program 






@ Plays through your home 
stereo rece ve 









special in : 
rignt into amplifier 
oF stereu plonograph 














@ Push-Button when unit is in operation 
lector... chan @ Overall Dimensions: 1 ys 
Program to another with wide x 1024" deep x 444” 
the touch of your finger high 











Free Cartridges! 


You'll get an additional cartridge of your choice 
FREE for every two cartridges you buy, once 


you've completed your enrollment agreement 
That's like getting a 334% discount on all the 
8-track cartridges you want, for as long as you want! 

Start enjoying the advantages of listening to all 
your favorite music on 8-track cartridges! Fill in 
the coupon now, and mail it with your check or 
money order for only $14.95. Your Columbia 8- 
Track Tape Cartridge Player and the three stereo 
cartridges of your choice will be sent to you 
promptly (along with a bill to cover mailing and 
handling charges and your first three cartridges). 


If coupon has been removed, write 
to Box B for full information 


COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE 
CARTRIDGE SERVICE 


Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 











een 1 
CHOOSE YOUR FIRST 3 CARTRIDGES! | COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGE SERVICE | 
| Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 | 
DEAN MARTIN Please enroll me as a member, and send me the Columbia 
agg S$ l 8-Track Cartridge Player described here. I am enclosing | 
GREATEST my check or money order for $14.95. (Complete satisfac- 
HITS, Vol, 2 | tion is guaranteed or my money will be refunded in full.) | 
| Also send me these three cartridges, billing me $6.95 each, 
New York plus mailing and handling for the Player and cartridges. | 
P= Philharmonic | (Ful in numbers) | 
ou MA) 
Sees {| eee 
7114. Also: By The 7460.Russian Sailor's 6558. Plus: Love Is 7463. Also: Hey Jude, | As & member of the Service, my only obligation Is to pur- | 
Time | Get To Phoe- Dance, William Tell Blue; Windy; Up, Up Little Green Apples, chase as few as six additional cartridges during the com- 
nix, Honey, 11 in all Overture, others And Away; etc. Sunny, etc. | ing year at the regular Service price, and I may cancel my | 
| membership at any time thereafter. If I continue, I am to 
JOHNNY CASH meg neran i ROBERT GOULET receive an 8-track cartridge of my choice PREE for every | 
7 . mals Breda 80TH SIDES Now | two additional selections I purchase. 459-7/8C | 
FOLSOM “ ©c a | | 
Ps . n Bicyclett 
PRISON Go + \ - a s I (Please print) I 
Jackson / } Belsize 
15 MORE “ \ ’ > mone l | 
ccasereta) anal | QO scwascneteecnanas 6 miysssnsiieese Sesoakmewonapernoussawns cunve | 
6415. Folsom Prison 7150. Tune in, and 7241. Also: Spinning 7520. Also: Those l 
Blues, The Long Black turn on. . . as mod Wheel, Smiling Were The Days, Bon City. li | 
Veil, The Wall etc. as Carnaby Street Phases, etc Soir Dame, etc 1 | Pee | 
st wish to raged the cost of the Player and your first 
three cartridges, plus mailing and handling, to your credit 
ian TWIN THE BEST OF 9 gee haere I card, check one and fill in your account number below: I 
‘ FRANKLIN: 5 seni hie I © Unt-Card () BankAmericard (California residents only) | 
a2 SOUL '69 PACKS apnaaheyar { © Diners Club () Master Charge | 
~ * The of the Bay = 
: Twice the < tena, Weenan | () American Express QO] Midwest Bank Card | 
pea ap - a * Love Is Blue * others 
each counts fiwin-PACK Tart] 
as one [om sees een ros) I | 
selection | | 
7559. Plus: Gentle On 6451. Also: Sunny, 6237. Plus: Java, Ebb 
My Mind, Ramblin’, Windy, Gentle On My Tide, Walk On The | | 
So Long, Pitiful, etc Mind, 24 in all Wild Side, 26 in al! i 
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You know the feeling of impending doom 
that comes when your car is about two years and ten 
months old? 

That nagging, “She’s gonna go, she’s gonna go”? 

A Volvo won’t give it to you. 

Volvos are built so well that 9 out of every 10 
registered here in the last eleven years are still on 
the road. 

Of course, we don’t guarantee that if you buy 
a Volvo it'll last eleven years. But we can tell you 
that it will last long enough to get you out from 
under car payments for a while. Then you can save 


some money and become preoccupied by fon 
something else. yore 
aS, 


“I’m gonna be rich, I’m gonna be rich! 


TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, May 21 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 8:30- 
11:05 p.m.).* Deborah Kerr, as Governess 
Anna Leonowens, squares off against Yul 
Brynner in his Oscar-winning performance 
as Siam’s petulant but engaging monarch 
in Rodgers and Hammerstein’s The King 
and I (1956). 

JACK BENNY’S BIRTHDAY SPECIAL (NBC, 10- 
11 p.m.). Ann-Margret pops out of the 
cake while Lucille Ball, Lawrence Welk, 
Dan Blocker, Dennis Day and Jerry Lew- 
is clown around to make Jack forget he’s 
—you guessed it—39. Repeat. 


Thursday, May 22 

NET PLAYHOUSE (NET, 8-9:30 p.m.). “Let 
Me Hear You Whisper” might seem a vari- 
ation on the old frog-and-princess tale: 
its the story of a scrubwoman (Ruth 
White) who strikes up a friendship with a 
porpoise, played by a life-size puppet and 
Puppeteer Bil Baird's voice. 


Saturday, May 24 

MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL GAME OF THE 
WEEK (NBC, 4 p.m. to conclusion). St. 
Louis Cardinals v. Los Angeles Dodgers, 
at Los Angeles. 

WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5-6:30 
p.m.). World light-heavyweight champion- 
ship, with Bob Foster v. Andy Kendall, 
live from Springfield, Mass. 

CHARLIE BRCWN AND CHARLES SCHULZ 
(CBS, 8:30-9 p.m.). Co-Stars Schulz and 
Brown, live and in animation, with friends 
and admirers Astronaut Walter Schirra, 
the Royal Guardsmen (singing excerpts 
from Snoopy and the Red Baron), Vince 
Guaraldi (playing his composition Linus 
and Lucy) and Rod McKuen (growling 
out his theme music from a forthcoming 
Charlie Brown feature movie). 

MISS U.S.A. BEAUTY PAGEANT (CBS, 10- 
11:30 p.m.). One of the non-events tele- 
vision does so well, this 18th annual com- 
petition comes from the Miami Beach 
Auditorium. June Lockhart is hostess; Bob 
Barker emcees. 


Sunday, May 25 

WHITSUNDAY SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 a.m.). 
Highlights of Duke Ellington's Sacred Con- 
cert, featuring the timeless Ellington, his 
orchestra, four vocalists and three choirs. 
Repeat. 

GUIDELINE (NBC, 1:30-2 p.m.). Hatred 
and tension between black and white and 
ways to dispel such troubles are the sub- 
jects under discussion on “Race and the 
Church: A Priest and a Nun.” 

A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIP TRACK AND FIELD 
MEET (CBS, 3-4 p.m.). California relays 
from Modesto, Calif. 

THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’'S CONCERTS WITH LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
(CBS, 4:30-5:30 p.m.). Bernstein is billing 
Hector Berlioz's still fascinating Sympho- 
nie Fantastique as “the first psychedelic 
symphony in history.” 

CHILDREN’S THEATER (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). Sixty-three young dancers from the 
Children’s Ballet Theater in a new ver- 
sion of Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women, 
choreographed by Christine Neubert. The 
original score is by Robert Maxwell; Ger- 
aldine Page narrates. 


* All times E.D.T. 
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Monday, May 26 


HIGHLIGHTS OF RINGLING BROS. AND BAR. | 


NUM & BAILEY CIRCUS (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). 
Top acts, hosted by Arthur Godfrey with 
his good old horse Goldie. Circus stars in- 
clude Animal Trainer Gunther Gebel-Wil- 
liams, the Four Brizios Clown Act, Ro- 
gana, the Queen of Balance, the Mickey 
Antalek Chimps and the Lindstroms, high- 
wire unicyclists. 

THE DICK CAVETT SHOW (ABC, 10-11 
p.m.). A new prime-time talk and variety 
series that will broadcast on Mondays, 


Tuesdays and Fridays. Truman Capote, | 


Liza Minelli, James Coburn and Candice 
Bergen will drop by to help Dick with 
the premiére. 


Tuesday, May 27 

NET FESTIVAL (NET, 9-10 p.m.). Barry 
Morse, who co-starred in The Fugitive, 
plays scenes made famous by great actors 
(David Garrick and Henry Irving, to name 
two) across Uiree centuries. Repeat. 

TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9- 
11 p.m.). The now-classic Beatles frolic 
through their now-classic first film, A 
Hard Day's Night (1964). 

CBS NEWS HOUR: GENERATIONS APART 
(CBS, 10-11 p.m.). The barriers between 
generations, as seen by students, S. I. Ha- 
yakawa, Margaret Mead, Herbert Marcuse, 
Sidney Hook and Dr. Benjamin Spock. 


Part 2 of a series, this segment is called 


“A Profile of Dissent.” 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


HAMLET. Some actors merely occupy the 
stage, but Nicol Williamson rules it. His 
nasal voice has the sting of an adder; his 
furrowed brow is a topography of in- 
consolable anguish. His Hamlet is a seis- 
mogram of a soul in shock. It is a Ham- 
let of spleen and sorrow, of fire and ice, 
of bantering sensuality, withering sarcasm 
and soaring intelligence. Williamson cuts 
through the music of the Shakespearean 


line to the marrow of its meaning. He | 


spares no contempt for the perfidious king 
who killed his father, but he saves his 
rage for the unfeeling gods who, in all 
true tragedy, make and mangle human des- 
tiny. Williamson is, in all, a great, doomed, 
spine-shivering Hamlet, and anyone who 
fails to see him during this limited en- 
gagement will not look upon his like 
again. 

1776 presents a stereotypical version of 


the key signers of the Declaration of In- | 


dependence, together with the sometimes 
abrasive, sometimes soporific deliberations 
of the Second Continental Congress. With 
a practically nonexistent musical score, 
the show brings the heroic, tempestuous 
birth of a nation down to a feeble vaude- 
villian jape. One need pay no heed to the 
fact that it won a Tony award, but some 
playgoers apparently still do. 

PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM. Woody Allen stars 
in his own play about a young man who 
is rejected by girls even in his fantasies. 
Though the play does not properly pro- 
gress along with the evening, Allen's nim- 
ble jokes and kooky angle of vision are 
amusement enough. 

FORTY CARATS, with Julie Harris as a mid- 
dle-aged divorcee wooed and won by a 
lad barely half her age, while her daugh- 


ter succumbs to a man of 45, enters a plau- | 


ONES 









AVCO DELTA 


at Stouffer's 
Somerset Inn... 


for anumber 
of comfortable reasons... 


Stouffer comfort in rooms, fine 
food, excellent banquet and 
meeting facilities —all are 

very real to AVCO. They 

could be to you, too, 


Stouffer 6" 


where you always feel comfortable 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
St. Louis and Ft. Lauderdale 


STOUFFER RESTAURANT-INN 


TION (NOU 
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While still in kindergarten, science was 
already moving to make Dennis Twining a 
hot property. 

“By the eleventh grade they launched Sput- 
nik |. The science race was on and | was in 
it. | started cramming. 

“After high school, | had a chance to 
go to the University of Michigan and work 
as a research assistant 

“Our project was in a cemetery in case 
of explosions. Great for dates. 

“When | got my metallurgy degree 
there were sixty companies with jobs for 
six of us. | checked out the top ten and 
picked International Nickel. Why? 

“Because they gave me the best chance 
to stay at the front edge of technology and 
also learn the other half of the equation— 
business. 

“It worked. 

“I spent the first year in research. Then 
moved on to marketing—Chicago, Hart- 
ford, and now New York. Fantastic city 

“I'm responsible for development in 
mainstream markets—motor freight, con- 
tainerization, construction equipment. 

“Here | am on Wall Street, past half- 
way to my MBA at NYU with a thousand 
opportunities in front of me. 

“Yes, Sputnik took me quite a way.” 





» 


Nickel helps other metals resist heat, cold, im- 
pact, pressure, abrasion, corrosion...to advance 
engineering in vital fields—power, desalination, 
electronics, transportation, aerospace. 


We’re doing everything we can to produce 
more nickel. Searching around the world—!In- 
donesia, Australia, Guatemala, Canada. We've 
found ways to extract nickel from ores thought 
too poor to mine a few years ago. 

We count our blessings and respect our sur- 
roundings. From nickel ores, we recover plati- 
num, palladium, twelve other commercially 
useful elements. Make iron pellets for steel. 
Convert smoke in our stacks to chemicals for 
other industries. On sand left from processing 
ore, we grow meadows of hay. 

We are 33,000 people hard at work in 18 coun- 
tries— miners, researchers, market builders. We 
bring opportunity to underdeveloped lands, 
new technologies, new payrolls, new taxincome. 
Nickel in the ground is useless. We putit to work. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
International Nickel Limited, London, England 





The monumental chronicle of 
the incredible Krupp family 


—the awesome 400-year dynasty that armed Germany 
in three major wars and stormed through European 
history as no other family has ever done. 


“Mr. Manchester has done it again: 


his history is a most fascinating account of an immense 
spectacle of power It is difficult to imagine a more 
meticulously documented, a more melodramatic and a 
more seductive performance 
— Victor Lange, The Atlantic 


“The Krupp story is filled with irony, melo- 
drama and horror .. . A powerful and fascinating 
work . . . Manchester has organized an immense 
mass of material into a lucid, vivid and absorbing 
narrative.” —Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The Liter- 
ary Guild Magazine 


The Arms 
of Krupp 


1587-1968 


by the author of 
The Death of a President 


William Manchester 


Illustrated with 40 pages of photographs; charts, 
notes, index; $12.50 at bookstores. 


Third big printing /A Literary Guild Selection 


LITTLE, BROWN 





oto @Arnold Newman 


El 








sible plea for a single standard of jude- 
ment on age disparity in marriage. 

HADRIAN Vil. Alec McCowen gives a mas- 
terly performance in Peter Luke's play as 
the English eccentric Frederick William 
Rolfe, a rejected candidate for the priest- 
hood who imagines himself elected Pope. 


Off Broadway 


NO PLACE TO BE SOMEBODY is a black pan- 
ther of a play, stalking the off-Broadway 
stage as if it were an urban jungle, snarl 
ing and clawing with uninhibited fury at 
the contemporary fabric of black-white 
and black-black relationships. If the char- 
acters of Playwright Charles Gordone are 
not quite solidly realized, their sentiments 
most emphatically are. Gordone is too hon- 
est an author to lie about a bright broth- 
erly tomorrow just over the horizon, but 
in thunder and in laughter he tells the ra- 
cial truth of today. 

THE MISER. Robert Symonds gives his 
best performance yet with the Lincoln Cen- 
ter Repertory Theater as the mock hero 
of Moliére’s comedy. Skittering about like 
a bespectacled magpie, his Harpagon is a 
sprite of the cashbox, a stringy-haired 
witch of usury. To see him is a pleasure. 
To see him undone is a delight. 

ADAPTATION—NEXT, Two one-acters, both 
directed with a crisp and zany comic 
flair by Elaine May. Miss May's own 
play, Adaptation, is the game of life 
staged like a TV contest. Terrence Mc- 
Nally’s Next features James Coco in a 
splendid performance as an overage po- 
tential draftee. 

TO BE YOUNG, GIFTED AND BLACK. An 
able interracial cast in a tribute to the 
late playwright Lorraine Hansberry pre- 
sents readings from her works—journals, 
letters and snippets of plays. 

DAMES AT SEA, with a talented cast of 
only six, is a delightful spoof of the 
movie musicals of the 1930s, with all 
their intricate dance routines and big, glit- 
tering production numbers. 


CINEMA 


WINNING, Paul Newman portrays a rac- 
ing driver competing for his honor and 
the heart of Joanne Woodward in a noisy, 
disjointed film, in which separate scenes 
mesh as badly as stripped gears. 

THE LOVES OF ISADORA. The distributors 
of this biography of Dancer Isadora Dun- 
can have severely truncated and distorted 
a complex and colorful life by cutting 
over half an hour out of the film. But 
not even wholesale butchery could di- 
minish Vanessa Redgrave'’s magnificent per- 
formance in the title role. 

STOLEN KISSES. This exhilarating film by 
Francois Truffaut catches the glow of its di- 
rector’s warm humor and characteristically 
gentle insights into the benign folly and in- 
nocence of adolescence. 

THE NIGHT OF THE FOLLOWING DAY. Mas- 
querading as a routine kidnaping melo- 
drama, this is actually an artful thriller 
directed and co-authored by Hubert Corn- 
field. Marlon Brando gives his best per- 
formance in almost a decade 

MY SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN and RING OF 
BRIGHT WATER are two children’s films 
that do not talk down to their audience. 
Mountain is about a Canadian lad who 
runs away from home to live in the wil- 
derness, while Ring tells the story of a Lon- 
don accountant who adopts an otter 

GOODBYE, COLUMBUS. Larry Peerce is a di- 
rector with a lamentable sense of style 
and a laudable way with actors. Although 
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The man who bought a piece of Park Avenue in 1948 
is the kind of man who buys Blue Chip life insurance. 





Foresight and judgment make your money 
grow. Foresight and judgment also make 
your estate grow. With Connecticut Mutual 
life insurance, you build an “instant estate” 
of Blue Chip quality at just about the lowest 
net cost (proved in latest industry study, 
1948-1968). And that’s how a real estate 
should start. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 





his version of Philip Roth’s 1959 novella 
of young love in suburbia semetimes lurch- 
es out of control, Richard Benjemin and 


stunning Newcomer Ali MacGraw save 
the show with finely shaded performances 

THE FIXER. Bernard Malamud’s novel is 
the source for this resonant essay On in- 
dividual courage and political morality. 
The actors—notably Alan Bates, Dirk Bo- 
garde and lan Holm—all seem perfect 
for their roles, and John Frankenheimer’s 
direction is impeccable. 

SALESMAN. The Maysles Brothers, with 
camera and sound equipment in hand, 
spent six weeks tracking a group of New 
England Bible salesmen on their weary 
rounds, The result is a searing, melancholy 
and not wholly unsympathetic portrait of 
what the Maysles call “one part of the 
American dream.” 

RED BEARD is an Oriental Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress in which Japan's Akira Kurosawa ex- 
plores the psychology of an ambitious 
young doctor so deftly that one man’s frail- 
ties and strengths add up to a picture of hu- 
manity itself. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


THE LONDON NOVELS OF COLIN MaciINNES 
(CITY OF SPADES, ABSOLUTE BEGINNERS, MR 
LOVE AND JUSTICE). Icy observations and po- 
etic perceptions of the back alleys and sub- 
cultures in that pungent city on the 
Thames 

PICTURES OF FIDELMAN, by Bernard Mal- 
amud. Yet another sc/i/emiel—saint in fic- 
tion—but this one is canonized by Mal- 
amud's compassionate talent 
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THE GUNFIGHTER, by Joseph G. Rosa, A 
balanced, wide-screen view of the often un- 
balanced men who infested the Wild West. 

THE UNPERFECT SOCIETY, by Milovan Dji- 
las. The author, who has spent years in 
Yugoslav prisons for deriding the regime, 
now argues that Communism is disin- 
tegrating there and elsewhere as a new 
class of specialists—technicians, managers, 
teachers, artists—presses for a more flex- 
ible society. 

BULLET PARK, by John Cheever. In his 
usual setting of uncomfortably comfort- 
able suburbia, Cheever stages the struggle 
of two men—one mild and monogamous, 
the other tormented and _ libertine—over 
the fate of a boy. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE-FIVE, by Kurt Vonnegut 
Jr. Through flashbacks to the catastrophic 
Allied fire-bombing of Dresden in World 
War II, this agonizing, outrageous, funny 
and profoundly rueful fable tries to say 
something about human cruelty and self- 
protective indifference. 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY: A LIFE STORY, by Car- 
los Baker. The long-awaited official bi- 
ography offers the first complete and co- 
hesive account of a gifted, troubled, flam- 
boyant figure who has too often been 
recollected in fragmentary and partisan 
memoirs 

THE MILITARY PHILOSOPHERS, by Anthony 
Powell. The ninth volume in his serial 
novel, A Dance to the Music of Time, ex- 
pertly convoys Powell's innumerable char- 
acters through the futility, boredom and 
heroism of World War I 

LETTERS FROM ICELAND, by W. H. Auden 
and Louis MacNeice. A minor masterpiece, 
written in 1936 when two talented, ir- 
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THE GRUEN WATCH CC 


atch that knows 
he difference 
between night 


Two-faced in a nice way. When day becomes 
night, the black daylight markers of Gruen's 
exclusive Day-Night™ watch switch to luminous 
green. Automatically. Uncannily. Like magic./ 
Tells you the time with 24 hour visibility. The 
correct time. Because it’s a Gruen Precision. With 
all the accuracy that 95 years of Swiss watch 
making have built into it. $38.75 at your favorite 
dealer. Other styles from $32.50 to $490.00. 


NEW YORK, NY GRUEN 


FACTORILS IN BIENNE-GENLVA, SWITZERLAND; TORONTO, CANADA. 





reverent young poets knocked about above 
the tree line and put time on ice. 

URGENT COPY, by Anthony Burgess. In a 
collection of brilliant short pieces about 
a long list of literary figures (from Dick- 
ens to Dylan Thomas), the author brings 
many a critical chicken home to roost. 

TORREGRECA, by Ann Cornelisen. Full of 
an orphan’s love for her adopted tovn, 
the author has turned a documentary of 
human adversity in southern Italy into 
the autobiography of a divided heart. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
Portnoy’s Complaint, Roth (1 last week) 
The Godfather, Puzo (2) 
Slaughterhouse-Five, Vonnegu: (3) 
The Salzburg Connection, MacInnes (7) 
The Vines of Yarrabee, Eien (9) 
6. Ada, Nabokov 
Airport, Hailey (6) 
8. Sunday the Rabbi Stayed Home, 
Kemelman (8) 
9. The Love Machine, Susann 
10. Except for Me and Thee, West (4) 


NONFICTION 

Ernest Hemingway, Baker (1) 
The 900 Days, Salisbury (2) 
Jennie, Martin (3) 
The Peter Principle, Peter and Hull (5) 
Miss Craig's 21-Day Shape-Up Program 
for Men and Women, Craig (6) 
6. The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (4) 
7. The Trouble with Lawyers, Bloom (7) 
8. The Age of Discontinuity, Drucker 
9. The Tragedy of Lyndon Johnson, 

Goldman (8) 
10. Instant Replay, Kramer (10) 
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What’ new in dishwasher fashion? 
KitchenAid portables in new 


You always geta lot ina KitchenAid dishwasher. Golden Harvest. 


Like amazing dependability, virtually service-free Easily. And there’s no conversion kit to buy. 
operation, outstanding performance and long life. So be sure to see the new golden harvest porta- 

And now, you also get the newest appliance bles at your KitchenAid dealer. (You can find him in 
color, golden harvest, in two handy, the Yellow Pages.) Or write KitchenAid Dishwashers, 
portable models. Dept. 9DQQ-5, The Hobart Mfg. = 

A top-loading portable that’s ready Company, Troy, Ohio Bn 

Py. 45373. 

es y 










to use the minute you wheel it in your 
kitchen. No installation necessary. 

Or a front-loading convertible. You 
can use it asa portable now. Any time 
you want, you can have it built in. 


KitchenAid 


Dishwashers and Disposers 


KitchenAid Dishwashers—20 years of good old-fashioned quality. 


Soft Whiskey check-out counter. 


Your local tavern is a good place to check out 
just how soft Soft Whiskey really is. 
Because one drink should be enough to tell 
you all you need to know. 

You might say learning to like Soft Whiskey is 
a one shot proposition. 
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The traveling salesman’s 
ouide to Paris. 


the world, You can land some of 
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aris 11-bis, rue de Presbourg or ‘ your biggest orders by ordering at 
Air France Carel dé Phadustvie et du Com The expense account meal can be a these top lunch places: Laurent 41, 
Sonsiiin he hands ae er ee areas: one de magnificent ring when yes re ave Gabriel Relais Gastronomique 
on the road as you do is infor areal la Chaussée ay see oe Paris-Est, first floor of the Gare de 
treat when he flies Air France, You d'Antin sighs £ Est. Or Gallopin 40, rue Notre 


capital of Dame. Jo grab a duick bit 

é € ra a oquic uw you 
cover the territory all right, but you si: w% i 
cant go wrong at L Artois 13, rue 


do itin style. French style. Put your —— 
; d Artois or La Boutique a Sand 


feet up, set your sample case aside ' Cl 
and relax. One of our mademoiselles eee ey ree 
will whet your appetite with an ap- Rendez-vous 
a a 
des “buyers 


How do you make a follow-up call 


éritif, and follow it with a wonder 
ful meal with fine French wines 

Listen to music. Watch a movie.* 
Or just relax. When you get to in Paris? Two ways. First, the tele 
Paris, we'll show you around, After phone. Paris telephone directories 
all, we know the city like Sears come in two different volumes. One 
knows Roebuck. We know where lists individuals names alphabet 
you're going ically. The other is arranged by 

streets alphabetized with the first 
name first (e.4,. ave. Victor Hugo 


is listed under “V Messaqes 


Comment couvrir 
le territoire 


It's just a matter of knowing the 


dropped in special slots are deliv 
ered in Paris in less than tu ours 
ropes and Paris is yours for the taking “ 4 . 
la "Farmer's Daughter 
The smooth-talking but lonely 
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Need a taxi? You can hail one 


almost anywhere, but you ll do best 


at the corner taxi stands marked 


TAXIS. Or call POR 89-89, BOL 
77-77 or POR 67-89 to have one 


pick you up. Maybe you'd prefer 


esman may well enjoy the Bar 





des Thédtres 6, ave, Montaigne, a 
lunchtime hangout for all sorts of 
beautiful models, Mingle with young 
your own car to make the rounds actresses and painter's models at 
in. Just call any of these: Europ Déme Montparnasse 108, blod 
cars (INV 96-77), Hertz (ETO 
65-75) or Mon-Au-Jo (MON 

28-80). Or leave the driving to a 
chauffeur. Call G. Faure (PAS 


19-16) or B. Quillet (PAS 62-12 


Montparnasse, There are gorgeous 





yirls who dance and sing and strip 
p 


at the ( 





¥ Horse Saloon 12, ave 
George V Or just plain gorgeous 


girls at Le Lido 78, Champs Elysées 
AIR 
FRANCE 
We know where 


youre going. 
Numeéros de téléphone 


Did you ever hear the one about 


for a car and driver 


la Chambre de 


Commerce de Paris 


Paris is a gréat place to do business 


in. You'll find any number of organi 





ions to help you do it. Stop by 
the Chamber of Commerce and Jn 
dustry of Paris 16, rue de Chateau- 
briand, the Centre National du the traveling salesman who went to 
Commerce &xtérieur 10, ave Paris? Just call your trave lagent 
dJéna, or the American or Air France 
Chamber of Commerce 


21, ave. George V for 


Chicago, 782-6181 
Boston, 482-4890 

New York, 759-9000 
Washington, 337-8711 
Los Angeles, 625-7171 
San Francisco, 982-7150 
Miami, 379-6444 

San Juan, 724-0500 


information om im 
porting and ex 
porting, retailing 
and wholesaling 
and anything else 
a businessman 


needs, Socialize 
*Stereo and movies 
by Inflight Motion 
Pictures available 
at nominal cost 


with your French 
counterparts, or 
other visiting 
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The War Over Here 


Sir: I am perplexed. One year ago the 
youth of America cried, “Peace!” “Don't 
let our boys die needlessly in Viet Nam!” 
“Make love, not war!” Today colleges are 
virtual battlegrounds. Either we are con- 
fronted by a generation of neurotics or 
we are permitting a few malcontents to dis- 
rupt our entire educational system. 

Like thousands of other G.I.s, I am look- 
ing forward to a college education after 
my discharge from the Army. More than 
anyone, I believe, we truly value the 
chance for self-improvement that a col- 
lege offers. It would be a shame if we re- 
turned to the U.S. only to find piles of 
rubble where universities once stood, 

SP/4 Kart F. MaDEO 
US.A. 
A.P.O., San Francisco 


Sir: The youthful activists on our cam- 
puses are seeing through the hypocrisy of 
the juxtaposition of “higher learning” and 
death and war research. Their attack on 
the expansion of the military may finally 
bring a review of what this country stands 
for. If we spent as much time and money 
on human injustice as we do on war prep- 
aration, the blacks might not have to use 
guns, and students could use the university 
for its intended purposes. If the taxpayers 
refuse to support the universities, as you 
suggest [May 9], then a double loss will be 
incurred, First, education will be stifled. 
Second, an important source of protest 
against the ills we've all been made aware 
of will be shut off. Right now, the best tax 
bargain for my money is all that is spent 
for education at all levels. 
WALTER F. SWANSON 

Whitewater, Wis. 


Sir: What kind of man is Cornell Pres- 
ident James Perkins? He wants to nego- 
tiate when they spit at him, when he is 
kicked and robbed. Truly, this is obscene. 
Is there not a courageous man left in 
this country, somewhere? I hunger for 
the sight of a moral man, a man of in- 
tegrity, principle and reason. But all we 
meet are squeaking sponges and hardened 
arteries. Capitulation is called negotiation; 
absence of all principle, reason. Irrational 
whim is youthful idealism, the hairy sav- 
age a student with commitment. But the 
professors and administrators, who have 
fed and reared the monster by compromise 
after compromise, make for a spectacle 
that is even more disgusting. 

FLORIAN VON IMHOF, '69 
University of Illinois 
Chicago 


Sir: Hurray for Cornell's James Perkins! 
If Mr. Perkins had been at Cambridge, Har- 
vard would probably not have known vi- 
olence and strikes. When will it be re- 
alized that the principle, “never budging 
under pressure,” is often not worth the con- 
sequences of repression, which invariably 
only leads to more violence? 
KATHLEEN WILCOX 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Sir: However desirable a department of 
black studies might be in a culturally chau- 
vinistic sense, it is hard to see why it 
should be given priority over training for 
the professions. While a course in Jewish 
history and culture might have been per- 
sonally edifying, I fail to see how it 
would have equipped me to discharge my 
responsibilities as a psychologist. I have 
done my share of griping over the ob- 
duracy of professors and the vacuity of 
courses, but I never challenged the op- 
tions of the faculty. Always in mind was 
the awareness that I was on campus by 
qualification, not by inherent right. In 
short, I went to college to change myself 
and not the world. In doing so, I achieved 
freedom from ignorance and a modicum 
of knowledge. Maybe that was revolt too. 
GeorGE Levy 
Canon City, Colo. 


No Free Ride 


Sir: The article on the Louis Harris poll 
regarding commitment [May 2] is terri- 
fying, and should make many a friendly 
country run for cover. It is an invitation 
to Communist pressure throughout the 
world. Anyone who has experience in lead- 
ership knows that there is a price for lead- 
ership. Anyone who lives with the ben- 
efits of an affluent society should know 
that there is a price for affluence. There 
is really no free ride in life. 

We must be prepared to meet with 
force, if necessary, those who seek to 
take away our liberty and our advantages. 
We must continue to pray that they will 
not try to do it by physical aggression. 

K. L. Suk Jr. 
Chairman 
Republican Committee of 

Lancaster County 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Sir: I would be most interested in learn- 


ing which of the countries named in the 
Time-Harris poll would, in fact, defend 
the U.S. or aid in some way if we were 
to have an attack from China or Russia? 

Ho uty J. MEYER 


Rockford, Ill. 
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Judas Goat 


Sir: Anent the nameless “Jewish leader” 
who angrily warned Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers, “Don’t think you can get 
our support, Mr. Secretary, for any kind 
of imposed settlement now being cooked 
up [for the Middle East]" [May 9}: Just 
who designated this person as spokesman 
for the American Jewish community, whose 
support he dares threaten to withhold 
from the legally constituted representative 
of the American people charged with the 
conduct of our foreign relations? 

European Jewry suffered the holocaust 
in intensified aggravation because of the 
chutzpah of just such self-appointed Ge- 
meinde Fiihrers. In fact, pee self-anoint- 
ed Jewish leaders “negotiated” countless 
numbers of (mis)represented Jews right 
into the crematoria. 

This alleged spokcsman speaks not for 
me nor for the several millions of other 
American Jews. The vast majority of the 
American Jewish community has not opt- 
ed for “Jewish leadership” to represent 
them before our own American govern- 
ment officials. 

As Americans, in the historic traditions 
of this country, we avow Israel as a sov- 
ercign power in the family of nations, 
which sovereignty therefore must safeguard 
its own national interest on behalf of 
its citizens. America, similarly as a sov- 
ereign power, must also freely do like- 
wise, unfettered in its foreign policy by 
pressures from communal minorities of 
Arab or Israeli ethnic sympathies, or mo- 
tivated by empathy with their respective 
coreligionists. 

Sau E. Jorres 
Former Director-General 
Office of International Affairs 
B'nai B'rith 
Lake Barcroft 
Falls Church, Va. 


Another Occupation 


Sir: You say, “Except for Berlin, Okinawa 
stands as the last occupied territory of 
World War II” [May 9]. 

May I remind you of the Russian oc- 
cupation of the southern half of Sakhalin 
Island (north of Japan) and the Kuril Is- 
lands (northeast of Japan)? These terri- 
tories, formerly owned and populated by 
Japan, are now exclusively occupied by 
the Soviet Union. Japanese fishing boats 
that stray too close to these islands are 
often seized or fired upon, To the best of 
my knowledge, both areas are sealed off 
from normal tourist or business travelers. 

And what about Russian troops still sta- 
tioned in Hungary? Perhaps you could 
say Soviet divisions in East Germany, Po- 
land or Czechoslovakia are part of the War- 
saw Pact defense system—but Hungary is 
far removed from the East-West invasion 
routes, yet Soviet troops remain there un- 
challenged and unquestioned. 

JOHN LAMOUR 
Monroe, Mich. 


Weight on the Scales 


Sir: I would like to answer the critics 
of defense spending and ABM funding 
(May 2] with a quote from Vom Kriege 
by Karl von Clausewitz: 

“Woe to the cabinet which, with a pol- 
icy of half measures and a fettered mil- 
itary system, comes upon an adversary 
who, like the rude element [of war], knows 
no other law than that of his intrinsic 
strength. Every deficiency in activity and 
effort is then a weight on the scales in 
favor of the enemy. Then it is not so 
easy to change from the fencing posture 
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into that of an athlete, and a slight blow 
is often sufficient to throw the whole to 
the ground.” 
T/Sor. JaMes J. HARKINS 
U.S.A.F. 
A.P.O., New York 


Performance Rating 


Sir: You have very aptly reported on 
the great loss the death of President Bar- 
rientos means to Bolivia [May 9]. 

I do take exception to your qualification 
of Bolivia's army as “ineffectual.” If ef- 
fectiveness is the capacity to perform spe- 
cific tasks, it is well to remember that 
the Bolivian army successfully and speed- 
ily dealt with the guerrillas organized by 
the infamous Che Guevara, who was con- 
sidered, together with Chairman Mao and 
General Giap, the supreme specialist in 
that kind of warfare. If the U.S. Army, 
with its fantastically superior might, had 
been proportionately as successful in deal- 
ing with the Communist threat in South- 
east Asia, I am sure you wouldn't have 
thought of calling it ineffectual. 

EDMOND LEMAITRE 


Santiago, Chile 


Numbers Game? 


Sir: In the article “The Global Glut” 
{May 9], you say that “agricultural tech- 
nology has shown that the Malthusian 
apocalypse of starvation can be avoided.” 

It is true that agricultural technology 
has created some local surplus in prod- 
ucts, and possibly this technological boom 
is a temporary solution to worldwide star 
vation; but we are playing the numbers 
game. At the current rate of increase, 
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the world population will double in the 
next 35 years. Even assuming that we 
can support unchecked population growth 
for the next 260 years (400 billion peo- 
ple), the idea of regimentation, loss of per- 
sonal freedom and destruction of the nat- 
ural environment is a ghastly prospect. 

The only way to progress toward a so- 
lution of the starvation problem is to 
feed only people who can help themselves. 
Each time we rush to counteract a fam- 
ine, kill disease-carrying mosquitoes or 
build hospitals in a backward country we 
aggravate their own problem. 

RICHARD T. HAARD 
Assistant Professor of Biology 
Western Washington State College 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Eye for an Eye 


Sir: I have just read the unbelievable fan- 
tasy about the Cultural Mafia’s study of 
Afro-American culture [May 9]. I am a stu- 
dent at Barnard College majoring in lin- 
guistics, and I am black. I have spent 
time in Nigeria, Ghana and Senegal in 
West Africa. I also have traveled the Ca- 
ribbean and all parts of the U.S. I was pos- 
itively revolted by the claims this group 
made about black laughter, black eating 
habits, aversion of eyes and more than any- 
thing else teaching ghetto students in in- 
correct language so they will “understand.” 

Every individual I have seen in my life 
has his own unique laugh that has noth- 
ing to do with cultural background. There 
is no such thing as black eating habits. Eat 
ing habits of any particular family de- 
pend on occupation. Field workers who 
work sunup to sundown would keep a 
pot simmering on the stove so that they 


could dash in and grab a bite and dash 
back out to work again. But it is def- 
initely a ritual among black people to sit 
down with their families and eat, and for 
children there are even punishments for 
being late to dinner 

Talking loudly has not got one thing 
to do with being black. People talk loud- 
ly because they want attention, and al- 
most all children go through a loud-talk- 
ing stage. Any large group together in 
public tends to talk loudly, Eye aversion 
is not a black trait either, The Cultural 
Mafia certainly must not have talked to 
any young black militants because they 
will definitely give you an eye for an eye 
—no pun intended. Eye rolling is too m- 
diculous to comment on 

But most important, if people are not 
taught in correct language, they will nev- 
er know what is correct, and communi- 
cation with the white world will be bro- 
ken down forever. 

(Mrs.) BARBARA C. LaDD 

The Bronx 


Let's Spike the Bike 


Sir: I was particularly intrigued by the ar- 
ticle that told of the Army's use of Hon- 
das in Viet Nam [May 2]. It creates 
quite a paradox. I'm 20, and am _ won- 
dering what my fellow students will do 
to the Honda makers to retaliate. Do 
you think that there will be boycotts of 
their products, or revolts on campuses 
when Honda recruiters come to ask would- 
be graduates to join their establishment? 
Just think, the new version of Dow chem- 
icals: Honda motorcycles! 
AL PACER 

Chicago 
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Founding father 
of the dry martini. 





Little did we know back in 1870 that we were giving birth 
to the most popular cocktail of all time. 

That’s when Fleischmann introduced America’s first dry gin, 
the gin that made today’s martinis possible 

Today, when you want a dry martini, make it w ith Fleischmann’s. 
Still the world’s driest gin. 


Fleischmann’. The world’ driest gin since 1870. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


BEFORE they went to Switzerland 
to interview Novelist Vladimir 
Nabokov for this week’s cover, Con- 
tributing Editor Ron Sheppard and 
Reporter Martha Duffy cabled a list 
of 21 questions, for which the nov- 
elist promised to supply written an- 
swers when they arrived. He got an 
early start on his work. The night 
clerk at his hotel awakened him at 
one o'clock in the morning with the 
peremptory announcement: “Le Tel- 
ex marche encore.” 

Although he asks for written ques- 
tions before each interview and com- 
poses his answers with care, Nabokov 
loves to lose himself in talk. An- 
ecdotes, observations, puns, jokes, are 
offered in an almost endless flow. 
The visitors from Time had come 
forewarned. The New York office 
contains a surprising number of long- 
time Nabokov experts. Contributing 
Editor Mark Vishniak, a member of 
the magazine’s Russian Desk since 
1946, knew Nabokov's father in Pet- 
rograd. The families fled the coun- 
try together in 1919. Later, in Paris, 
Vishniak edited a Russian quarterly 
that published young Vladimir's ear- 
ly novels. Researcher Vera Kovarsky, 
who also escaped to France with 
her family during the Russian Rev- 
olution, remembers Nabokov from 
literary evenings in Paris. Contrib- 
uting Editor Alwyn Lee met the nov- 
elist in 1958, when he wrote TIME’s 
highly laudatory review of Lolita. 

The major contributions to the cov- 
er story were made by a team that in- 
cluded Sheppard, Duffy, Researchers 
Margaret Boeth and Rosamond Dra- 
per, and Books Editor Timothy Foote. 
Reporter Duffy has been a Nabokov 
admirer since she read Lolita while 
a student at Radcliffe. Since then 
she has read everything he has writ- 
ten that has been translated into Eng- 
lish, and she is waiting impatiently 
for more of his poetry to appear. 
Sheppard, who was managing editor 
of Book Week before he came to 
TIME in 1967, is also an ardent Na- 





nee 


bokov fan. “Ever since I first read 
one of his books,” says Sheppard, 
“I have thought of him as a man 
apart. He makes it easy to tell who 
the minor writers are.” 

Foote began reading Nabokov ear- 
lier than any of his colleagues. He 
was in Paris as a TIME-LIFE cor- 
respondent in 1955, when Lolita was 
published in a two-volume edition 
as part of Maurice Girodias’ Trav- 


TUCKER RANSON 


DUFFY, SHEPPARD & FOOTE 


elers Companion Series. From this, 
and earlier Nabokov writings, he 
came to admire the author's enor- 
mous talent as a novelist. Now, after 
working on the cover, he is equally 
impressed by Nabokov's remarkable 
discipline and courage during a life 
of exile. 





The Cover: Oil painting from life 
by Gerard de Rose. Background items 
include the spires of St. Basil’s Ca- 
thedral in Moscow; a portrait of Na- 
bokov’s mother at 34, painted by 
Léon Bakst in 1910; tiles from a Rus- 
sian version of Scrabble; a brown 
wood nymph butterfly, and on the 
novelist’s shoulder, a small blue Ly- 
caena argiolus. 
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NIXON’S CONTRACT FOR PEACE 


HE plan yielded little drama and 

few new answers, but it made near- 
ly all the old questions negotiable. It pro- 
vided a cautious one-year timetable for 
ending the Viet Nam war, but assured 
Americans that no one expected their 
“unlimited patience” in bringing an end 
to the longest war in U.S. history. Al- 
most every careful statement became a 
suit for good faith from two wary au- 
diences: the Communist leadership in 
Viet Nam and the U.S. public. Be- 
tween them—and under intense pressure 
from both—stood Richard Nixon. Last 
week he addressed those two groups in 
his first comprehensive statement on 
the war since taking office. The speech 
may well prove a turning point in the tor- 
tuous quest for a settlement; it showed 
how far the U.S.—and the Adminis- 
had moved toward a willing- 
ness to compromise. In a sense, John 
son's war had now formally become 
Nixon’s war. But if the President's plan 
ultimately succeeds, the peace will also 
be Nixon’s peace 

Businesslike Candor. Like all opening 
bidders, the President offered only part 
of what he may eventually find nec 
essary to put up. Even so, given its con 
tone and highly flexible sub 





tranion 


ciliatory 


stance, the Nixon plan had an almost 
immediate effect on the Paris peace 
talks. After formally presenting the mes- 
sage to Communist negotiators at week’s 
end, Henry Cabot Lodge could make 
the optimistic announcement that, de- 
spite initial criticism, the other side gave 
“every indication” of willingness to bar- 
gain on Washington's proposals. In a 
still more heartening move, North Viet- 
namese negotiators agreed to meet se- 
cretly with the U.S. prior to this week’s 
session, At the very least, when faced 
off against the Hanoi-National Liber- 
ation Front’s ten-point plan presented 
the week before, Nixon's proposals de- 
fine a workable middle ground and pro- 
vide both sides with their first solid 
basis for negotiations 

The effect at home was also encour- 
aging to the Administration. Nixon re- 
alized that, sooner or later, the onus of 
his predecessor's war would have to be- 
come his burden. He is determined to 
avoid the loss of confidence that brought 
Lyndon Johnson down, and which, if du- 
plicated now, would turn the U.S. bar- 
gaining position into dust. His tone of 
businesslike candor, as well as what he 
said, bought him at least some time 

Congress, where the quiescent antiwar 





PRESIDENT NIXON WITH GENERAL ABRAMS AT WHITE HOUSE 
A suit for good faith in every careful statement. 
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HO CHI MINH 
Points of concession in the package. 


forces had begun to attack again, was im- 
pressed with Nixon's flexibility. Senator 
Jacob Javits, who the week before had 
angrily dismissed Nixon's earlier policy 
as “sterile,” called the new statement 
“a real step on the road to peace.” 
Even Senate Foreign Relations Chair- 
man William Fulbright called it “con- 
ciliatory on the whole,” though he quick- 
ly added that “I would go further.” A 
few unappeasable doves, of course, Ze- 
roed in on Nixon’s failure to “limit the 
level of violence” in Viet Nam by uni- 
laterally withdrawing troops. Said Sen- 
ator George McGovern; “We continue 
to speak the rhetoric of peace while ex- 
ecuting the actions of war.” 

Propitious Movement. Pressure for 
some kind of unilateral action will like- 
ly surface again, and the President may 
yet accede to it. The White House al- 
ready has a secret timetable for a one- 
sided reduction of forces, and Nixon 
seemed to be heading in that direction 
when he said: “The time is approaching 
when South Vietnamese forces will be 
able to take over some of the fighting 
fronts now being manned by Amer- 
icans.” The Administration has previ 
ously said that three conditions are nec- 
essary for a unilateral withdrawal: prog- 
ress in Paris, a reduced level of fight- 
ing, and an improvement in the defensive 
capabilities of the South Vietnamese. 
In truth, any one, or even the appear- 
ance of any one of these conditions 
might induce Nixon to take a welcome 
unilateral step. 

The speech was no sudden inspiration. 
Nixon had been planning a major pro- 
nouncement for nearly two months, and 
had ordered National Security Adviser 
Henry Kissinger to begin drafting it a 
week before the new Communist for- 
mulation arrived in Paris. That package, 
which seemed to contain several points 
of concession, had little effect on the con- 
tent of Nixon’s presentation, but it de- 


cided him on form and timing. “He 
was going to hold the speech in his pock- 
et for a propitious moment,” said one as- 
sistant. “When the V.C. came along, 
that was the propitious moment.” Orig- 
inally contemplating a more casual press 
conference delivery, Nixon instead ar- 
ranged for prime TV time. There was 
a sense of old-time Johnsonian motion 
as supporting actors winged around the 
globe: General Creighton Abrams from 
Saigon to Washington, Secretary of 
State William Rogers from Washington 
to confer with South Vietnamese of- 
ficials in Saigon, Ambassador Lodge 
from Paris to Washington. 


Confrontation's Test. The President 
penciled changes in the speech almost 
up to the moment when he walked 
into the White House theater to deliver 
it. He prefaced his peace plan with a de- 
fense of continued U.S, presence in 
South Viet Nam and a restatement of 
the nation’s goals there. Referring to 
his inaugural pledge to move the na- 
tion from “an era of confrontation to 
an era of negotiation,” the President 
maintained that the U.S. must dem- 
onstrate, “at the point at which con- 
frontation is being tested,” that con- 
frontation itself is profitless. As for what 
the U.S. seeks in South Viet Nam, 


Nixon said simply: “The opportunity 
for the South Vietnamese people to de- 
termine their own political future.” 

New Ground. Though not enumer- 
ated in the speech, the proposals di- 
vided neatly into eight steps, and White 
House advisers immediately began bill- 
ing them as an eight-point plan, thus en- 
tering Nixon in the Great Peace-Point 
Derby.* In the heart of his speech, the 
President used almost contractual prose 


* Besides the N.L.F.’s ten-point plan, the 
Paris talks have on the table a six-point pro- 
posal from Saigon and a four-point plan 
from Hanoi. 


Behind the Points in Paris 


nie that all sides in Viet Nam seem willing to relin- 
quish rhetorical pronunciamentos for real bargaining, 
the distances separating the adversaries on specific issues 
can begin to be measured. There is no substantial gap—in 
principle at least—on a number of items. On others, grave 
differences and difficulties remain. 

The U.S. and the Communists agree to respect the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Laos and Cambodia. They are willing 
to negotiate a prisoner exchange. Both say that the en- 
tire political spectrum of South Viet Nam must be eli- 
gible for representation in its government. The U.S. 
insisted for years that the National Liberation Front be ex- 
cluded, but Washington has since surrendered that po- 
sition, Use of an international supervisory group to help 
carry Out peace terms is recommended by both sides, 
for different purposes. Hanoi still proposes the reunifi- 
cation of North and South, less adamantly than it used 
to, and the U.S. now accepts the possibility—although 
the means to bring that about remain vague for now. 
Last week, reversing a long-held stand, President Nixon 
conceded that the U.S. would be willing to participate in 
discussions of political questions between the N.L.F. and 
the Saigon government. Previously, the U.S. had sought 
to negotiate only military matters, and only with North 
Viet Nam, while South Vietnamese alone dealt with in- 
ternal questions, 

e 

Because the same word means different things to each 
side, agreement can be more apparent than real. Both 
sides talk about a “neutral” South Viet Nam, for in- 
stance. To the Communists, this may mean the exclusion 
from government of any element that fought them. “De- 
mocracy” has different definitions for Asians and Amer- 
icans, for Communists and non-Communists. 

Genuine differences exist over the key question of with- 
drawal of non-South Vietnamese forces. The N.L.F. and 
Hanoi demand unconditional evacuation of U.S. and al- 
lied troops with international supervision of the exodus. 
Washington wants joint withdrawal of U.S., allied and 
North Vietnamese troops with outside monitoring. While 
the N.L.F. tacitly acknowledges the presence of North Viet- 
namese forces south of the DMZ, the latest Communist 
plan merely proposes that the matter of “Vietnamese” mil- 
itary forces in South Viet Nam should be negotiated 
“by the Vietnamese parties among themselves.” The N.L.F. 
hinted, however, that it might be willing to ask North Viet- 
Namese troops to withdraw from South Viet Nam if the 
U.S. pulls out at the same time. 

e 

Richard Nixon could agree to this if means existed to as- 
sure compliance. He changed the position set out after Lyn- 
don Johnson’s October, 1966 meeting with Asian lead- 
ers; the Manila communiqué ruled out allied withdraw- 
als before “the level of violence subsides,” and declared 
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that those troops would be fully evacuated within six 
months after the North Vietnamese had left. Once both 
sides agreed, said Nixon, the majority of “non—South Viet- 
namese forces”—a delicate locution that takes in the 
North Vietnamese without pointing the propagandist’s fin- 
ger at them—would be withdrawn from South Viet 
Nam over a twelve-month period. Thereafter, the re- 
maining non-South Vietnamese forces would withdraw 
into enclaves, cease fighting and eventually quit the coun- 
try entirely. 

The other major disagreement is over future elections 
in South Viet Nam. Before they are held, the N.L.F. 
wants a provisional government established, including 
the N.L.F. While Nixon did not agree outright, the U.S. 
no longer insists that the present Saigon government 
should run the national elections. Nixon said the elec- 
tions would be conducted under “agreed procedures” 
—thus making those procedures negotiable for the first 
time. 

e 

Further, something resembling the provisional gov- 
ernment asked by the N.L.F. is not ruled out. Nixon pro- 
posed international supervision of the interim elections, 
but did not insist on it. In any case, a caretaker gov- 
ernment could be formed that would not be dominated ei- 
ther by the present regime's generals or by the N.L.F. 
In Saigon and in exile, there are many intellectuals and 
former officials committed to neither. General Duong 
Van Minh could well head such a transition regime; it 
was “Big” Minh who led the 1963 coup against Pres- 
ident Ngo Dinh Diem. Onetime Economics Minister 
Truong Au Thanh, ruled out of the 1967 presidential elec- 
tions for supposed N.L.F. sympathies, would be a likely 
participant; so would Truong Dinh Dzu, a peace can- 
didate who ran second in those elections to President 
Nguyen Van Thieu and was jailed for his views. 

The elections question has proved one of the most en- 
during and misunderstood problems of the war. As far 
back as 1954, when the French-Viet Minh war was set- 
ued at Geneva, it was generally understood that bal- 
loting would be held in both North and South Viet 
Nam to construct a single government for the two zones, 
which would then reunite. That never happened. Now 
all parties pledge to respect the 1954 accords—yet no 
one realistically expects the Ho Chi Minh regime to per- 
mit open elections in the North. Joint elections are not 
even seriously discussed. Even the broader principles of 
the Geneva Declaration, which pledged to the Viet- 
namese people the right to “the fundamental freedoms, 
guaranteed by democratic institutions,” are subject to re- 
interpretation as the balance of political and military 
power shifts. Now the negotiators must translate those prin- 
ciples into concrete terms appropriate to the realities of 
the 1970s. 
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that Lawyer Nixon knows well. As a 
first step, he proposed agreement on mu- 
tual U.S., allied and North Vietnamese 
troop withdrawals. This would be fol- 
lowed, gradually and each time under 
new agreement, by creation of an “in- 
ternational supervisory body” that would 
verify troop pullbacks, arrange a final 
cease-fire and oversee national elections. 
Many of Nixon’s items had been of- 
fered earlier at the negotiating table, or 
hinted at privately, even during the John- 
son Administration. But never before 
had they been put together so clearly 
or publicly. So far as official U.S. pol- 
icy is concerned, it broke ground in 
three important places: the proposals 
for mutual troop withdrawals, the will- 
ingness to bargain on both political and 
military questions, and the idea of an in- 
ternational supervisory body. 

Nowhere was Nixon more candid than 
in fixing responsibility. “In my campaign 
for the presidency, I pledged to end 
this war in a way that would increase 
our chances to win a true and lasting 
peace in Viet Nam, in the Pacific and 
in the world,” he said. “I am deter- 
mined to keep that pledge. If I fail to 
do so, I expect the American people to 
hold me accountable for that failure.” 

Official Anathema. One of the most 
reassuring things about the speech was 
the fact that South Viet Nam’s lead- 
ership, which has balked before at cer- 
tain U.S. conciliation moves, approved 
of every major point. President Thicu, 
in fact, read a final draft of the speech 
and objected to nothing—including the 
possibility of holding elections before 
the constitutionally scheduled date, and 
U.S. willingness to allow the neutral- 
ization of South Viet Nam. Neutral- 
ization, which many Saigon politicians 
fear will lead to takeover by the North, 
remains officially anathema in South 
Viet Nam; at least one politician is still 
in jail for having advocated it as a so- 
lution of the war. However, Thieu ev- 
idently felt that Nixon's proviso—“if 
that is what the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple freely choose”—was both fair and 
safe. At week’s end, while receiving Rog- 
ers, he requested a meeting with Nixon, 
perhaps to ask for further assurances. 
Mostly, however, Nixon’s boast that he 
had ended the crisis of confidence be- 
tween Saigon and Washington seemed 
justified. 

Despite the hopeful signs, the thought 
of a permanent settlement seemed like 
wishful thinking in Saigon last week. 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong fore- 
es unleashed their most widespread at- 
tack on the South—but not the heav- 
iest—since the infamous Tet offensive 
of 1968. From U.S. military bases to 
provincial cities to the psychological pay- 
off target of Saigon, rocket shells and 
terrorist bombs exploded with deadly 
frequency. They were followed, espe- 
cially at U.S, outposts and forward 
bases, by ground assaults thet forced 
many units into close combat. As a re- 
sult, the American death toll for each 
of the past two weeks rose above 300 
for the first time in nearly two months 
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—which is precisely where headline-con- 
scious Communist strategists would like 
to keep it. 

Birthday Windup. Just what the in- 
tense countrywide attacks meant re- 
mained unclear. But the depressing 
sameness of the fighting does not nec- 
essarily negate the changed mood in 
Paris. Both sides, having buttressed their 
own claims of good faith with fresh pro- 
posals, are now engaged in a cautious pe- 
rusal of the other’s new statements. 
Those readings will probably result in 
a delay before any progress can be 
made in Paris, because it normally takes 
the Communists weeks or even longer 
to formulate official reaction. After that, 
unless the Communists take the un- 
likely step of rejecting Nixon’s entire 
plan out of hand, the Paris negotiations 
could finally begin a steady acceleration. 


Chal 





AMBASSADOR LODGE IN PARIS 
Deadly red-letter days. 


THE DRAFT 


Luck v. the Calendar 

While groping for peace, Richard Nix- 
on still faces the grim business of man- 
aging war. Last week he sought to hu- 
manize the machinery by which his 
soldiers are conscripted. “The present 
draft arrangements,” he said in a mes- 
sage to Congress, “make it extremely dif- 
ficult for most young people to plan 
intelligently as they make some of the 
most important decisions of their lives, 
decisions concerning education, career, 
marriage and family.” 

The President asked for reforms that 
would replace an inflexible calendar with 
random chance. The plan, based on a lot- 
tery principle, would start with the 
youngest eligible men rather than with 
the oldest, as at present. Men are now li- 





able for induction between the ages of 
19 and 26. The new system would 
reduce the seven-year twitch to one. 
Among men of roughly the same age, 
the iron rule of oldest first, even if the 
difference is only a few days, would be 
removed. 

Scrambled Year. The government 
would establish a “prime age group” of 
19-year-olds and draw from its ranks. 
Birth dates would determine the order 
of priority, but they would be arranged 
randomly instead of chronologically. A 
“Selective Service year” would be con- 
structed annually. It could begin with 
any date, say Oct. 17, followed by oth- 
er ad hoc choices: Jan, 4, July 20, 
April 27 and so on. The 365 dates 
would probably be drawn from a fish- 
bowl, as were the numbers of the first 
draftees in World War II]. Young men 
born on the first date in the scrambled 
year would be the first to face induction. 

If a man knew that his birth date 
fell in the latter half of the sequence, 
he could pretty well forget about mil- 
itary service at present draft levels be- 
cause only about half of the potential 
600,000-man pool would be taken. If 
he made it through his 19th year with- 
out being drafted, he would be free un- 
less a national emergency occurred that 
exhausted the supply of 19-year-olds. 

The proposal would retain undergrad- 
uate college deferments, a “wise na- 
tional investment” in Nixon’s view. A 
student would be draft-proof until he 
graduated or left school. Then he would 
go into the prime age group for a year 
as if he were still 19. 

Rivers’ Role. The proposals were 
hardly original with the Nixon Admin- 
istration, Lyndon Johnson put forward 
a similar plan, and several bills in Con- 
gress have the same general goals. The 
obstacle has been the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee and its chairman, Men- 
del Rivers of South Carolina. Rivers 
fears that most draft-reform plans are 
the first step toward centralizing Se- 
lective Service and reducing the au- 
tonomy of the nation’s 4,000 local draft 
boards. However, he now professes to 
have an open mind, and his conversion 
could be crucial. The reforms have a 
good chance of making it through the 
Senate. 

Should the bill become law, it will 
still leave many draft critics unsatisfied. 
It fails to deal with such questions as con- 
scientious objection and the inconsis- 
tencies among local boards in awarding 
deferments. Nixon promised to have 
Hershey and the National Security 
Council study the remairing problems, 
with new recommendations due Dec. 1. 
At the same time, Nixon maintains his 
position that the best way to reform 
the 29-year-old draft is to eliminate it al- 
together. Ways to redeem Nixon’s cam- 
paign pledge to seek an all-volunteer 
Army are under consideration by an ad- 
visory committee. So radical a change 
will be a long time in coming, and cer- 
tainly nothing can be done until the 
Viet Nam war ends. The most that can 
be expected meanwhile is patchwork. 
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JUDGMENT ON A JUSTICE 


member of an or 
Each of us benefits 
from its and its order. And 
each of us must be ready, like Soc- 
rates, to accept the verdict of its in- 
stitutions if we violate their mandate 
and our challenge is not vindicated 


Each of us is a 
ganized society 


existence 


N a sense, Abe Fortas prejudged him- 

self last year in that characteristically 
pithy statement on civil disobedience 
Last week, having violated society’s man- 
date, Fortas reluctantly accepted its ver- 
dict by resigning from the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. He thus became the only 
man in the history of the Republic to 
be forced from the high bench 

Fortas really had little choice: he 
had either to resign or to face almost cer 
tain impeachment by the House of Rep 
resentatives. Though he attempted to 
dismiss his financial dealings with the 
Wolfson Family Foundation as routine 
and blameless, the pressure from both 
Congress and the Nixon Administration 
became severe and finally intolerable 
Fortas decided to resign, he said, as 
soon as he realized that the furor sur- 
rounding him—and the court—could 
not otherwise subside. “Hell,” he said pi- 
ously, “I feel there wasn’t any 
for a man of conscience.” 

Terse Exchange. “There has been no 
wrongdoing on my part,” he insisted in 
a written explanation to Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. “There has been no de 
fault in the performance of my judicial 
duties in accordance with the high stan- 
dards of the office I hold.” He sent a 
copy to President Nixon, along with a 
two-sentence letter of resignation. The 
reply from the White House, which 
clearly welcomed just such an outcome, 
was equally terse: “I have received your 
letter of resignation,” wrote Nixon, “and 
I accept it, effective as of its date.” 





choice 





CELLER 
Baby delivered. 
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Neither message more than hinted at 
the tension that had hung over the Cap- 
ital for eleven days. The relief in Wash- 
ington was audible. New York’s Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, which 
would have initiated impeachment, said 
that he felt “like a woman who has 
just been delivered of a baby.” While 
the possibility of continued investigation 
remained, Celler, like many others in 
wanted to see the 


Washington, case 
closed. He called the Fortas case “a 
Greek tragedy”"—and again many in 


the Capital agreed 

Lifetime Income. In the end, prac- 
tically no one could be found to speak 
up to excuse conduct that was, at very 
best, grossly improper. “He has not com- 
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FORTAS 
Paradoxes abounded. 


mitted the ultimate evil of taking a 
bribe,” said Stanford Law Professor 
Gerald Gunther. “But that misses the 


point. There is a question about the ap- 
pearance of virtue on the court.” In 
fact, Fortas’ action had been even more 
ill-judged than was at first realized. Not 
only had he received $20,000 from Lou- 
is Wolfson’s foundation in 1966—not 
giving it back until eleven months lat- 
er, after Wolfson had been indicted for 
defrauding stockholders—but he had 
also agreed to accept $20,000 a year 
for life. The payments were to go to 
his wife Carolyn, also a lawyer, if she sur 
vived him. The services he or his widow 
were to perform were spelled out only 
vaguely in his case. He had intended, 
he told Warren, to “help shape” the pro- 
gram and activities of the foundation, 
whose stated aim was to further racial 
and religious harmony. There was no ex- 
planation of Mrs. Fortas’ role, While 
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MITCHELL 
Options circumscribed. 


Fortas denied interceding for Wolfson 
with any Government agency, he did 
admit to receiving from Wolfson letters 
about the financier's business problems. 
At week's end, it was revealed that the 
Justice Department had subpoenaed the 
letters from Wolfson and his foundation 

The Justice compounded his own trou- 
bles—and the furor in Congress—by 
brushing off Lire’s original disclosure 
of the Wolfson link with a preliminary 
statement that omitted so much that it 
was almost a falsehood. It was not 
until the FBI had quizzed Wolfson in 
prison—using the power of a grand 
jury to force his testimony and to give 
him immunity from prosecution in con- 
nection with it—that Fortas wrote a full- 
er statement, along with his resignation 

Jail Interview. Almost no one, least 
of all those in the Nixon Administration, 
wanted to see the impeachment carried 
out. It would have poisoned the at- 
mosphere in Washington and reflected 
unfavorably on the entire Government 
More practically, it would also have mo- 
nopolized the time of both houses of 
Congress for weeks and even months 
Nixon cautioned Republicans in Con- 
gress against hasty action, and G.O.P. 
Congressional Leaders Gerald Ford and 
Everett Dirksen passed the word 

Not that the Nixon men lacked ¢a- 
gerness for the kill. They simply want 
ed to do the job bloodlessly, or at least 
to make sure that Fortas’ was the only 
blood spilled. As the Lire story was 
being prepared, Will Wilson, Assistant 
Attorney General for the criminal di- 
vision, had personally begun an iInves- 
tigation of the Fortas-Wolfson relation 
ship. His findings were presented to 
Chief Justice Warren by Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell. The next day the Jus- 
tice Department dispatched agents to 
quiz Wolfson in his cell at the federal 
prison camp in Eglin, Fla.; the material 
they wanted was in hand. Among other 
things, Wolfson believed that Fortas was 
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going to intercede for him with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

While Fortas delayed, pressure built 
up in Congress, and even Fortas’ 
staunchest friends deserted him. Chair- 
man Celler quietly ordered his J udiciary 
Committee staff to begin preparing ar- 
ticles of impeachment. With the agree- 
ment of House leaders, he and William 
McCulloch, the ranking Republican on 
the committee, talked with Mitchell. 
Though no one would say what Mitch- 
ell disclosed, his evidence was apparently 
convincing. “We got a vast amount of in- 
formation,” Celler told Time Correspon- 
dent Neil MacNeil. “The Attorney Gen- 
eral unfolded the whole story. It clinched 
the matter. It necessitated that the Ju- 
diciary Committee take some action un- 
less Fortas resigned.” 

Violin Consolation. Finally aware of 
the forces arrayed against him, the Jus- 
tice obliged. More than his own rep- 
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utation worried him, he said. The court's 
prestige and independence were also en- 
dangered, He might have added that 
even if he had survived impeachment, 
his own position as a Justice would 
have been untenable. As it is, the Jus- 
tice Department is continuing its in- 
vestigation of his affairs. (Mrs. Fortas 
believed that the phone in their George- 
town home was being tapped.) For the 
moment, at least, Fortas, like everyone 
else, seemed vastly relieved. The day 
after he resigned, he consoled himself 
with his violin and the soothing ele- 
gance of Mozart and Haydn. 

As self-serving as his comments may 
have been, Fortas accurately believed 
that a battle would have damaged the 
balance of the three branches of Govern- 
ment. Some in Washington already be- 
lieved that the Administration had 
pushed too hard to dislodge Fortas. Phil- 
ip Kurland, a Supreme Court scholar at 
the University of Chicago, suspected a 
“planned operation to dump him.” Ten- 
nessee’s Democratic Senator Albert 
Gore called for a congressional investi- 
gation to determine if the Republicans 
had used unreleased information to force 
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Fortas to resign. Still, objections paled 
beside Fortas’ admitted and gross indis- 
cretion. In any case, regardless of the 
Administration’s role, Congress would 
doubtless have met its constitutional re- 
sponsibility to police the judiciary. 

Even without impeachment, the case 
was certainly tragic. One of the most gift- 
ed lawyers of his generation, Fortas in 
43 months on the bench had already 
proved himself an asset to a court that 
has often been faulted for its unlaw- 
yerlike decisions. Though he had been 
prevented last year from becoming Chief 
Justice by congressional opposition—an 
obstruction that nearly everyone now 
views as providential—he nevertheless 
might have become an ever greater in- 
fluence on the court and country. 

Mysteries and paradoxes in the case 
abounded, but one of the most puz- 
zling aspects was Fortas’ concern for 
what, by his standards, was a relatively 
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small sum of money. Until he went on 
the bench, he grossed well over $100,000 
a year; some estimates go as high as 
$250,000. His wife, a noted tax lawyer 
in his old firm of Arnold and Porter, 
still makes more than $100,000. They 
lived exceedingly well, but Fortas has 
also in the past freely donated his ex- 
pensive time and talent to causes and 
people he believed in. As it happens, 
the recent pay raise for Supreme Court 
Justices was exactly $20,500—$500 
more than Wolfson offered. 

Beyond Fortas’ personal agony, some 
saw in him the pathetic symbol of the 
Johnson years—that perhaps he was 
even representative of the old liberal 
era that began with the New Deal. Mo- 
tivated by unquestioned humanitarian 
ideals, many such men nevertheless grew 
so accustomed over 30 years to power 
and influence—and the material goods 
both brought—that they believed they 
could do no wrong. Lyndon Johnson's 
self-righteous dismissal of his critics was 
not so very different from Abe Fortas’ 
arrogant assumption that he had done 
nothing wrong in dealing with a man 
like Wolfson. “Fortas was the guy,” 


one Johnson intimate remembered, “who 
was most responsible for Johnson's nev- 
er answering criticism, ‘Leave it alone,’ 
he’d say. ‘Don’t dignify it.’ ” 

With Fortas’ resignation and the re- 
tirement next month of Chief Justice 
Warren, Nixon will have an unprec- 
edented opportunity to change the court 
in the first six months of his presi- 
dency. At the same time, the near-im- 
peachment has circumscribed his own 
options, probably ruling out anyone, like 
Attorney General Mitchell, who could 
be tagged, as Fortas was, the President's 
“crony.” It is more likely now that 
Nixon will look to the lower courts or 
to the law schools, where he could find 
distinguished, nonpartisan professors, 
For Chief Justice, he might elevate some- 
one already on the Supreme Court, As- 
sociate Justice Potter Stewart, an Ei- 
senhower appointee, is considered a 
sound, noncontroversial choice for the 
spot. Somewhat to the right of center, 
Stewart has a solid, if not brilliant rep- 
utation. The two new openings might 
be filled by Henry Friendly, a judge on 
the 2nd U.S. Court of Appeals, Har- 
vard’s Paul Freund, noted civil liber- 
tarian and authority on the Supreme 
Court, or Warren Burger, formerly an 
Eisenhower Assistant Attorney General 
and now a judge on the District of Co- 
lumbia’s Court of Appeals. 

The New Men. Whoever they are, 
the new men will probably be more con- 
servative than either Fortas or Warren, 
who were in close agreement on most is- 
sues, Still, conservative critics who ex- 
pect a turnabout in decisions are al- 
most certain to be disappointed. For 
one thing, the major decisions of the 
Warren Court are largely irreversible, al- 
ready part of the social fabric. For an- 
other, the court almost always changes 
at a pace that can only be called gla- 
cial. Innovations usually proceed de- 
cision by decision, year by year. 

What change there is can usually be 
measured only by degree. If the new ap- 
pointees are in fact conservative, their ef- 
fect will probably be only to slow legal 
innovation. It is far from certain that 
Nixon, even if he tried, could swing 
the court in the direction he wanted. Jus- 
tices often disappoint Presidents. “You 
shoot an arrow into a far-distant future 
when you appoint a Justice,” says Yale 
Law Professor Alexander Bickel. “And 
not the man himself can tell you what 
he will think about some of the prob- 
lems that he will face.” 

One change may be a more watchful 
executive and Congress. As a result of 
the Fortas affair, congressional demands 
have arisen for curbs on outside activ- 
ities by Justices and full disclosure of in- 
comes. The Senate will almost certainly 
give greater scrutiny, for a while at 
least, to presidential appointments to 
the high court. That is probably all to 
the good, but the Justices may also 
find themselves under personal attack 
for unpopular decisions. The long-range 
result of the Fortas case could be a 
more vulnerable judiciary, 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Pledges of Love and Unity 


Fayette, Miss., a racially mixed com- 
munity of 1,700, pays its mayor $75 a 
month and had allowed one white man 
to enjoy the sweets of office for 18 
years. R. J. Allen, 74, might have re- 
mained in power until nature took its in- 
evitable course. Like blacks elsewhere 
in the state, however, Fayette’s Negro 
majority yearned to translate their votes 
into political power. Last week, in a 
Democratic primary contest that was 
tantamount to election, they made Civ- 
il Rights Leader Charles Evers the first 
black mayor of a Mississippi town since 
Reconstruction. 

Evers, who took over his brother Med- 
gar’s job after the N.A.A.C.P. field di- 
rector was assassinated in 1963, attract- 
ed help from all over. Paul O'Dwyer, a 
losing liberal Democratic candidate from 
New York for the U.S. Senate in 1968, 
and Earl Graves, once an administrative 
assistant to Robert Kennedy, came down 
to campaign. Ethel Kennedy pledged 
support. Telegrams came from Senator 
Edward Kennedy and Los Angeles May- 
oral Candidate Tom Bradley. There were 
also slogans minted by a Manhattan ad- 
vertising agency and mimeographed 
press releases that smacked of big-city 
flackery. A platoon of student volunteers 
did electoral leg work. The result: a 
count of 386 votes for Evers, 255 for 
Allen, 


MAYOR-ELECT EVERS 
Stimulating example. 
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Hellacious Connections. The exam- 
ple of the Evers mayoral candidacy 
helped stimulate Negro election efforts 
elsewhere in Mississippi. About 185 Ne- 
gro candidates were running for mayor, 
alderman and Democratic executive 
committeemen in 45 other Mississippi 
communities. In primaries, Negroes won 
outright a total of 17 aldermanic races, 
forced runoff elections in ten more and 
garnered 15 Democratic committee 
seats. Evers, who raised more than $10,- 
000 for black aspirants across the state, 
was the show-piece success. His coat- 
tails were sturdy enough to sweep his en- 
tire Fayette slate of five black alder- 
men and six committeemen into power. 
That accounted for just about all the pol- 
itics in Fayette, the sway-backed seat 
of poverty-ridden Jefferson County. Ev- 
ers promised during the campaign to pro- 
vide paved streets, sewers and running 
water in Fayette’s black shantytown and, 
above all, industrial activity to alleviate 
the destitution that keeps 65% of his 
black constituents dependent on small 
welfare checks. Half a century ago, the 
county supported 25,000 souls; today, 
it has a population of fewer than 10,000. 
“Some folks been saying ‘the niggers’ll 
ruin the town,’” an aging white mer- 
chant confided. “Hell, the town’s been 
ruined already.” 

Nonetheless, the election results did 
not sit well with Fayette’s outnumbered 
whites. To Farmer John Barry, Evers 
seems to be only “just another nigger try- 
ing to get along.” Barry did not, how- 
ever, expect many white families to 
pack up and go, After witnessing Ev- 
ers’ out-of-state support, he conceded 
that the incoming administration en- 
joyed “hellacious connections” that 
could just turn out to be the town’s sal- 
vation. Nor was there the overt intim- 
idation of blacks that had marked past 
elections. “We took the whole town 
away from white people,” Evers mar- 
veled, “and not a single Negro was beat- 
en up. A few years ago, we'd have all 
been killed. Maybe that ain’t much prog- 
ress, but it’s something.” 

Piggyback Voter. Allen’s supporters 
had hoped to keep the Negro vote down 
by dissuading individual Negroes from 
turning out. The arguments were quiet 
but forceful. The strategy failed, how- 
ever, to counter Evers’ volunteer poll 
watchers, who were equipped with walk- 
ie-talkies and who checked off voters 
against a master list and then sought 
out laggards and strays. One ancient crip- 
ple was carried piggyback to vote. All ex- 
cept about 30 blacks cast their ballots. 

Though the whites shied away from 
his victory party, Evers’ first message 
was directed at the men he had turned 
out of office. “Have no fear,” Evers 
pledged. “We're not going to allow our 
power to abuse you or mistreat you 
like you've mistreated us. We're going 
to show you what love and working to- 
gether can do.” In reply, promises of co- 
operation came from Mayor Allen and 
a defeated white alderman. 





HAYAKAWA ON S.F. STATE CAMPUS 
Toss of the tam? 


OPINION 
Bonus for Bushido 


Under a soft, woolly tam-o’-shanter, 
San Francisco State College's stopgap 
president, S. I. Hayakawa, proved ev- 
ery whit as hardheaded as the cops in 
riot helmets whom he called to quell tur- 
moil on his campus. Day after day, news- 
papers and TV showed the Japanese- 
American semanticist with his academic 
Bushido fully aroused. The result of all 
that public exposure, Pollster Mervin 
Field reported last week, is another in- 
stant political personality. 

Hayakawa, 62, has only to toss his 
tam into the ring to become a formi- 
dable contender for office. If an elec- 
tion were held today, Field's California 
Poll indicated, the Democratic educator 
would trounce incumbent Republican 
Max Rafferty, a hard-lining conservative, 
for state Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Hayakawa could also provide 
a strong challenge to Republican Sen- 
ator George Murphy when the former 
song-and-dance man seeks a second term 
next year. Only Governor Ronald Rea- 
gan seems safe. 

So deeply has the campus-violence 
issue touched the electorate that in a 
few months Hayakawa has become one 
of the state’s best-known figures. Field 
found that he had wider recognition 
than former Governor Edmund (“Pat”) 
Brown and former Lieutenant Governor 
Robert Finch, now President Nixon's 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Further, in a state that has in the 
past shown hostility to Asians, 82% of 
the voters said they were “strongly fa- 
vorable” or “somewhat favorable” to 
what they have seen of the diminutive 
Nisei. 
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LOS ANGELES 


The Bradley Challenge 


It was no idle political pledge when 
Los Angeles Mayor Samuel Yorty threat- 
ened: “I haven't let loose on him yet.” 
Yorty’s target is City Councilman Thom- 
as Bradley, 51, a black lawyer and for- 
mer police lieutenant who had outdrawn 
the mayor 42% to 26% in the April 1 
mayoral primary.* With a runoff elec- 
tion next week, Bradley has a sizable 
lead; a recent poll found voters lined 
up 52% for Bradley, 35% for Yorty. 
One result is that Yorty, 59, has been 
waging a desperate, often venomous 
campaign against Bradley. 

Name Calling. Bradley's campaign 
style mirrors his own personality—low- 
key and detached. In the belief that 
Yorty is doing a good job of talking him- 
self out of a third term, he has chosen 
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BRADLEY CAMPAIGNING 
Cool could be the key. 


for the most part not to be drawn into 
a name-calling contest. Instead, Bradley 
has addressed himself to such issues as 
federal aid to schools and especially to 
the need for stricter law enforcement. 
“I intend to work for the end of vi- 
olence,” he says, “so that once again 
that which unites us will be stronger 
than that which keeps us apart.” 

Bradley is a registered Democrat, like 
Yorty, but he has managed to pull to- 
gether a broad coalition of backers that 
covers the political spectrum. Endorse- 
ments have come from Democrats Ted 
Kennedy and Hubert Humphrey, Re- 
publicans Charles Percy and Jacob Ja- 
vits, and several top aides of California 
Governor Ronald Reagan. To win, Brad- 
ley knows that he must get a slice of 


* In Los Angeles, the city charter calls for may- 
oral elections to be nonpartisan. The so- 
called mayoral primary is tantamount to 4 
general election, which can be won by any can- 
didate getting more than 50% of the vote. 
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Los Angeles’ large conservative vote, 
an area that has been Yorty’s exclusive 
bailiwick, 

Yorty has denounced Bradley as dis- 
honest, a Black Power advocate and 
an associate of radical leftists. He has 
gone so far as to charge Bradley, a for- 
mer policeman, with being anti-law- 
enforcement because of his criticism of 
the police department's community re- 
lations program. The mayor, while ac- 
cusing his opponent of a racist ap- 
proach, easily invokes the race issue 
himself. “In Los Angeles,” he says, “you 
don't have the mayor fighting with the 
police department as they are in Cleve- 
land, where they elected a Negro 
mayor.” The Los Angeles Times, arch 
critic of the mayor, has been pains- 
takingly restrained in covering the 
campaign. Lately, however, its editorial 
writers and cartoonists have taken 
to roasting Yorty. Said one cartoon 
caption: “Winner of the first annual 
‘little old lady in tennis shoes award’ 
is Mayor Sam Yorty for his re-elec- 
tion campaign!” 

Mostly Nameless. During a recent 
speech before “Pro America,” a con- 
servative women’s club, Yorty said that 
Los Angeles is an “experimental area 
for the taking over of a city by a com- 
bination of bloc voting, Black Power, 
left-wing radicals and, if you please, 
identified Communists.” The evil char- 
acters that Yorty has warned of remain 
mostly nameless. His Red menace in 
the Bradley camp amounts to a cam- 
paign coordinator, Don Rothenberg, 
who left the party in 1956. Since then, 
Rothenberg has worked for Senator Eu- 
gene McCarthy's presidential bid and 
in the losing campaign of Oregon Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse, who knew Roth- 
enberg’s background before hiring him. 
As for the idea of a Black Power take- 
over, most militants consider Bradley 
something of an Uncle Tom. 

As the campaign draws to a finale, 
the Bradley camp believes that Yorty 
has overdone his scare campaign. The 
theory has considerable validity. One re- 
cent poll showed that 27% of those op- 
posing Yorty base their stand on his 
noxious Campaign strategy. 


IDAHO 


Rolling in Pennies 

To keep taxes down and meet rising 
costs, some state governments have 
turned to such moneymaking gimmicks 
as lotteries and race-track taxation. Ida- 
ho now draws income from an eight- 
lane bowling alley. 

Lake Bowl, in the resort town of Mc- 
Call, belonged to Oliver B. Turner, 49, 
an accountant in the Idaho highway de- 
partment. It was seized, along with Tur- 
ner’s four cars, four houses, his Italian 
restaurant in Boise and Turner himself, 
after state auditors last month discovered 
a $484,326.83 discrepancy during an an- 
nual audit. Turner is being held on 19 
counts of forgery, falsifying documents 
and obtaining money under false pre- 








tenses. If convicted on all counts, he 
could get 266 years in prison. 

The affair is something of an em- 
barrassment to Governor Don Samu- 
elson, who was elected on a promise to 
“run the state like a business.”” What is 
particularly embarrassing is the fact that 
only after seven years and six separate 
audits did anyone notice anything amiss. 
“It was done very cleverly,” said State 
Highway Engineer Ellis Mathes. “On 
the surface, the vouchers and everything 
looked very normal.” Attorney General 
Robert Robson said that Turner had in- 
vented his own company name (The 
B.G.O. Investment Co.) and systemat- 
ically diverted highway funds by means 
of 40 separate warrants ranging from 
about $3,000 to $17,500. Turner has 
four children and got an official salary 
of only $11,650, but for all of his cars, 
houses and business properties, he had 
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TURNER UNDER ARREST 
Going, going, gone. 


aroused little suspicion. “It wasn’t hard 
to believe he could accumulate all those 
things,”’ said a friend, “because he was 
an operating fool. He always had some- 
thing going.” Turner has little going 
now. Police impounded his modest sav- 
ings account, then scoured his home 
and confiscated everything of value, in- 
cluding his wife's typewriter and bowl- 
ing club treasury. 

Because the Federal Government 
matches highway funds by 92% to 8%, 
the shortage at the state level could even- 
tually cost Idaho $5,000,000, or ten 
miles of interstate highway. But there 
is still Lake Bowl. Though Turner's res- 
taurant was closed upon seizure, the 
alley is yielding a 64¢ profit to a spe- 
cial state trust fund for every line 
bowled, At that rate, it will take 7,451,- 
182 lines of bowling to recoup the loss 
—about ten lines each for every man, 
woman and child in Idaho, or almost 
18 years of around-the-clock play. 
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PROTEST 
The Street People 


Berkeley, Calif., was the cradle of 
the U.S. student rebellion. Recently, 
though, it had been Dullsville for ac- 
tivists. Demonstrations had petered out 
as the principal action shifted to the 
East. This was enough to irritate rad- 
icals on and off the University of Cal- 
ifornia campus. Many of them were 
spoiling for a fight with university au- 
thorities but lacked an issue. So, join- 
ing some enthusiasts in a popular local- 
improvement project, they created a 
cause—with the cooperation of heavy- 
handed university officials and gun- 
happy police. 

The alchemy was simple. The first in- 
gredient was a dusty, three-acre tract 
in a dowdy neighborhood just off grim 
Telegraph Avenue, The university ac- 
quired the site two years ago, and 
planned to use it for a recreation area re- 
stricted to university people. The 
$1,000,000 plot became a vacant eye- 
sore when the university cleared it of 
buildings a year ago. Last month some 
of Berkeley’s “street people’—an amor- 
phous assemblage of hippies, yippies, stu- 
dents and others falling into no classi- 
fication—took over the plot. They 
plowed the ground and, with $1,000 
raised among themselves and neighbor- 
hood businessmen, planted trees, flowers 
and grass. They installed benches, a sand- 
box and swings. Up went a sign: “Peo- 
ple’s Park.” Abstract sculptures and mo- 
biles of metal, wood and glass appeared. 
Sunday-afternoon rock concerts were 
organized. 

What had been a neighborhood debit 
now accommodated laughing children 
and young lovers. To some, it sym- 
bolized popular planning and creativity 
at its best. To university officials, it was 
a challenge to their plans and a pos- 
sible staging zone for summer riots. To 


the radicals, the university's attitude was 
the issue they had been looking for, com- 
parable with Columbia’s plan to build 
a gym in a public park. They declared 
squatters’ rights and dared the university 
to throw them off. 

Antiseptic Prose. With all the 
thoughtfulness of laboratory animals re- 
sponding to electric stimulation, the uni- 
versity reacted. Chancellor Roger Heyns, 
who had previously won the respect of 
most students, argued that residents ob- 
jected to the noise and crowds. He prom- 
ised in antiseptic prose to “exclude un- 
authorized persons from the site.” One 
dawn last week, in came policemen and 
bulldozers. Up went poles for an cight- 
foot fence. Out went about 75 street 
people. 

At noon, Student Body President Don 
Siegal raised the cry: “Let's go down 
there and take the park.” He led a 
crowd of 1,800 down Telegraph Av- 
enue, straight into a clash with about 
300 police. The demonstrators hurled 
rocks; the cops responded with tear 
gas. County sheriff's deputies, who later 
claimed that they had been attacked 
with steel pipes and bricks, opened up 
with an antiriot weapon new to the 
area: twelve-gauge shotguns firing low- 
velocity birdshot. Four youths on a roof- 
top were sprayed, two wounded seri- 
ously, One lost his spleen, a kidney 
and part of his pancreas and bowels in 
surgery; the other may lose both eyes. 
At least another dozen demonstrators 
and two newsmen suffered gunshot 
wounds, some of them from small-cal 
iber rifles. The battle raged for three 
hours over 25 square blocks. When it 
was over, about 60 had been admitted 
for hospital treatment, including about 
20 policemen, 36 protesters were under 
arrest and one car had been burned. 

The university had made its point. 
Or had it? Said Sim Van Der Ryn, chair- 
man of the chancellor's advisory com- 
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YOUTH WRITHES IN PAIN FROM BIRDSHOT WOUNDS 
Cooperation for the cause. 
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BERKELEY'S PARK 
Bulldozer for the sandbox, 


mittee on housing and environment 
“The People’s Park was a great idea 
The university just seems to be mad 
that they didn’t think of it first.” As- 
serting the need for the fence, Heyns ad- 
mitted: “That’s a hard way to make 
the point, but that’s the way it has to 
be.” At week’s end, 1,200 National 
Guardsmen patrolled the streets and 
the park was closed off and empty, Con- 
tinued agitation in the area resulted in 
still more arrests as the street people 
vowed not to surrender 


SEQUELS 
Search for a Skipper 


By refusing to authorize a court-mar- 
tial or official letters of admonition for 
the principal officers of U.S.S. Pueblo, 
Navy Secretary John Chafee indicated 
that they could live happily ever after 
in the service. But Lieutenant Edward 
R. Murphy Jr., the spy ship's executive 
officer, figured that his future had fiz- 
zled when the Navy refused his request 
to be assigned to the service's post- 
graduate school in Monterey, Calif. Last 
week he resigned his commission 

Nor are Pueblo’s personnel problems 
over. Although the U.S, does not phys- 
ically possess the vessel or have any 
hope of getting it back soon, regulations 
require that every ship in commission 
have a commanding officer of record. 
The Navy is now looking for someone 
on whom to bestow the responsibility 
The change of command promises to 
be awkward and piping the new cap- 
tain aboard will be a problem, but Navy 
regs will be served. 
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REMEMBERING AN ADOPTED COUSIN : 


The endless ocean. The infinite specks 
of coral we call islands. Coconut palms 
nodding gracefully toward the ocean. 
Reefs upon which waves broke into 
spray, and inner lagoons, lovely beyond 
description, 


HYSICALLY, the sprawling South 

Pacific archipelagoes of Micronesia 
almost live up to the lotusland evoked 
by James Michener. But paradise has 
problems. The population of about 100,- 
000—cut by 50% in the last century 
by war, emigration and disease—inhabits 
fewer than 100 of the 2,141 Marshall, 
Mariana and Caroline islands. And these 
in turn comprise only 700 sq. mi. of 
land in 3,000,000 sq. mi. of sea, an 
area nearly as large as the continental 
U.S. Distances are so great, and the peo- 
ple so scattered, that not even the ubiq- 
uitous and potentially valuable coconuts 
can be economically marketed: those 
on sale this month in Saipan, the ad- 
ministrative center, came from the Vir- 
gin Islands in the far-off Caribbean. A 
primitive economy, inadequate schools 
and social services and almost total un- 
awareness by Americans that the U.S. 
bears any responsibility for the islands 
have combined to make Micronesians 
a sorely neglected folk. 

Like the Raj. Before World War I, 
Micronesia’s myriad atolls and volcanic 
islets were ruled by Japan under a 
League of Nations mandate and trans- 
formed into a honeycomb of airstrips 
and naval bases. The islands’ agriculture 
and fisheries were also subsidized to 
help feed Japan. In 1947, the U.N. hand- 
ed Micronesia over to the U.S. under 
a trusteeship arrangement that has 
turned out to be little more than oc- 
casionally benevolent colonialism. Ed- 
ucation and health services have been 
improved somewhat, but Japanese-built 
roads are now so full of potholes that ex- 
perienced travelers in cars suffer from 
a landlocked version of mal de mer, 
while the blessings of sewers and elec- 
tricity are generally limited to districts 
where Americans dwell. The plush, U.S.- 
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inhabited Capitol Hill section on the is- 
land of Saipan resembles a British com- 
pound in India in the day of the Raj. 
Micronesian schoolteachers sometimes 
are paid only one-fifth as much as their 
American counterparts for the same 
work in island schools, and U.S. sec- 
retaries often get higher salaries than 
their Micronesian supervisors. 

Now there are signs that the U.S. is 
moving to right these and other ineq- 
uities. If Congress approves, U.S. aid 
in the fiscal year beginning July will 
rise 38%, to $41.6 million, Last week 
U.S. Interior Secretary Walter Hickel 
named an islander as No. 2 man in the 
trust territory's administration, the first 
time a native has achieved this status. 
He is Peter T. Coleman, 49, the first Sa- 
moan ever to receive a law degree. A for- 
mer Governor of Samoa and a district 
administrator in Micronesia since 1961, 
Coleman has steadfastly refused to live 
on Saipan’s Capitol Hill. The son of 
an American sailor and a Samoan moth- 
er prefers a modest house in a native 
community. 

Invitation to Moscow. Coleman’s ap- 
pointment followed a five-day visit by 
Hickel to his far-flung fief. His trip to 
Saipan was to counter rising unrest 
and consult Micronesian leaders about 
the shape of things to come. Lyndon 
Johnson promised that the U.S. would 
hold a plebiscite by 1972. Micronesians 
will have three choices: to continue the 
present arrangement, achieve complete 
independence or retain an association 
with the U.S., with greater responsibility 
for their own affairs. That Micronesians 
are uncertain of their future course 
was made clear recently when the Mar- 
ianas district legislature, not knowing 
where to seek assistance, passed sep- 
arate resolutions inviting aid from the 
Soviet Union and simultaneously asking 
Washington for a return of U.S, mil- 
itary bases, which had proved an un- 
wonted windfall for the islands’ econ- 
omies during World War II. 

Whatever happens, there is little 
chance that the islands can become self- 
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supporting on a purely civilian economy. 
If the U.S. is forced to close bases on 
Okinawa to meet growing Japanese ob- 
jections, senior U.S. officers are seri- 
ously considering replacement of the 
Okinawa facilities with installations on 
Saipan and Tinian in the Marianas, 
and Babelthuap in the Palau Islands. Mi- 
cronesians view the return of military fa- 
cilities ambivalently; they would bring 
sorely needed jobs and money, but they 
would destroy much of the islands’ re- 
maining natural beauty and inevitably 
intrude upon Micronesian culture. Also, 
as in Guam, a U.S. possession, instal- 
lations are usually set up on precious ar- 
able land because it is flat. Another 
boost may come from tourism. Japanese 
already make regular pilgrimages to the 
graves of their war dead, and Con- 
tinental Airlines—the only line to serve 
the trust territories—has agreed to build 
six first-class hotels in Micronesia over 
the next three years. 

Passports and Tariffs. Secretary Hick- 
el’s visit signaled a change in U.S. at- 
titudes from the postwar days, when 
Micronesians were summarily uprooted 
from Bikini, Eniwetok and Kwajalein 
so that their atolls could be used for nu- 
clear and rocket testing. To a crowd 
gathered in the open courtyard of Sai- 
pan’s Mount Carmel School—its roof 
blown off by last year’s Typhoon Jean 
—Hickel announced: “For years you 
have had little voice in your government. 
This is wrong.” 

What will most likely result from 
the plebiscite is some form of free as- 
sociation of Micronesia with the U.S., 
somewhat akin to the commonwealth 
status of Puerto Rico, Even before that, 
the U.S. may ease two irritants by drop- 
ping requirements that Micronesians ob- 
tain passports in order to visit the U.S., 
and abandoning tariff barriers that treat 
Micronesia like a foreign country. “If 
it’s good only for us, then it’s no good,” 
Hickel told Micronesia’s legislative lead- 
ers. “If it’s good only for you, it’s no 
good. It’s got to be good for both of 
us.” The islands, after all, are an adopt- 
ed part of the American family, a sta- 
tus into which they were drafted by 
Washington. 
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POHER PULLS AHEAD IN FRANCE 


VEN the politicians in Paris seemed 

bemused by spring. None of the can- 
didates for the presidency of France 
chose to dwell on the fact that just a 
year ago Paris was a city of barricades 
and rebel banners, with bloody encoun- 
ters between baton-wielding riot police 
and angry students and workers. The 
speeches, calm, serene, struck a tran- 
quil note, as if the candidates were 
dreaming of the summer holidays scarce- 
ly two months away. Charles de Gaulle, 
presumably brooding in Ireland over 
his rebuff in the referendum, no longer 
cast his long shadow. 

In the first week after the referendum, 
Frenchmen had seemed almost fright- 
ened by what they had wrought. If pres- 
idential elections had been held then, 
Georges Pompidou, 57, De Gaulle’s po- 
litical heir, might have had a walkover. 
But with every passing day the na- 
tional sense of guilt lessened, the Gaull- 
ist support dwindled, and the “other” 
France took over. 

Weighed in Advance. This other 
France is perfectly represented by Can- 
didate Alain Poher, 60, the jolly, well- 
fed Senator who so accurately describes 
himself as “a Frenchman like all the oth- 
ers.” Poher last week made his ex- 
pected announcement that he was a 
candidate, and was rewarded by a new 
public-opinion poll that, in a two-man 
race, gave him 56% of the vote to 
44% for Pompidou—an extraordinary 
result in light of the fact that Poher 
has no party backing his candidacy and 
has only become widely known in re- 
cent weeks. Poher also repeated his at- 
tack on the government-run TV _ net- 
work, which has long and one-sidedly 
sung the praises of Gaullism. Said Po- 
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“A BIT TOO LARGE FOR ME 





her: “This daily and insidious propa- 
ganda does not bring out the objective 
truth and reassure citizens.” He prom- 
ised, if elected, to see to it that the net- 
work was more evenhanded. The crit- 
icism nettled the Gaullist Cabinet of 
Premier Maurice Couve de Murville. 
The Gaullists let it be known that “per- 
haps a candidate is not best placed to 
judge the objectivity of the network.” 

Each step Poher took appeared to 
have been carefully measured and ex- 
hibited a subtle timing that Frenchmen 
appreciated. As the leader of the Sen- 
ate, Poher automatically became the in- 
terim President of France. Last week 
he promised to separate as much as pos- 
sible the Acting President from the can- 
didate. He swore to take part in no 
meetings and to accept no more official 
invitations that might give him an ad 
vantage over the other candidates—with 
the single exception of appearing at the 
Cup of France soccer final, thus re- 
viving a presidential tradition that De 
Gaulle had neglected in recent years 
He also promised to tape his election 
speeches at the TV studios, thereby play- 
ing on the well-known fact that De 
Gaulle had made TV teams come to 
him in the Elysée Palace. 

Familiar Dilemma. When the pres- 
idential lists officially closed last week, 
there were seven candidates. The oth- 
ers: Communist Jacques Duclos, 72, So 
cialist Gaston Defferre, 58, who named 
ex-Premier Pierre Mendés-France as 
his running mate and future Premier, 
insurgent Socialist Michel Rocard, 38, 
and Painter-Writer Louis Ducatel, 67, 
campaigning as an independent gadfly 
“individualist.” The final candidate, 
Alain Krivine, 27, is a Trotskyite who 
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POHER WITH WIFE (LEFT) AT MAY 1 CELEBRATION IN PARIS 


speaks for the young men and women 
of the barricades of last May. 

Actually, it will be a two-man race. 
Pompidou and his fellow Gaullists have 
slowly come to realize that the 53% 
non vote in the referendum may have 
ended Gaullism as a political movement, 
as well as brought down De Gaulle him- 
self. A Poher aide, to confirm. this, 
came up with a quote from Montes- 
quieu: “There are empires that crumble 
after only one battle.” Unlike the other 
French parties, which are either ideo- 
logically oriented or tied to a particular 
class, Gaullism appealed to the “Bo- 
napartist spirit,” which always emerges 
in France during times of upheaval or 
national stress. When Pompidou took 
over, he said somewhat pompously: 
“Gaullism has no program. It only has 
objectives.” The usual Gaullist definition 
was that the party adhered to “a cer- 
tain idea of France.” 

What is most ominous for Pompidou 
and his party is that the Poher vote in 
the latest poll is nearly the same as the 
non vote in the referendum. Pompidou 
has admitted that the referendum in- 
dicated a “desire for change.” He faces 
much the same dilemma as did Hubert 
Humphrey in last year’s U.S. campaign. 
As a faithful Gaullist, Pompidou can- 
not deny his chief; yet it is difficult for 
him to escape his legacy from the re 
tired leader. So far, he has stressed 
peace and tranquility, saying that what 
the French really want is “to take their 
vacations without having to ask what 
will happen when they return.” 

Banker by Chance. Pompidou made 
his first campaign swing in eastern 
France, which has usually been a Gaull- 
ist stronghold. At Asniéres, outside Paris, 
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he spent half an hour with Gaullist mil- 
itants. In his speeches, he warned of an 
unstable government if he lost, whereas 
if he won, Frenchmen could be sure that 
a government would be in place and op- 
erating “the next day.” He belittled the 
“games of the Fourth Republic,” when 
“no government lasted more than six 
months on the average,” and promised 
that as President he would prevent 
France from “falling back into a regime 
of the Assembly.” Along the way Pom- 
pidou sought to change his jetset image 
from Rothschild banker to typical mid- 
dle-class Frenchman, the son of a poor 
professor who might have had a great ca- 
reer “if he had been born rich—or less 
poor, to be exact.” As for himself, said 
Pompidou, “I became a banker by purest 
chance.” 

After more than a decade of gran- 
deur and icy authority, France may 
well be in a mood for the old-shoe com- 
fort of the mediocre and the manageable. 
Although a perfectly competent admin- 
istrator, Alain Poher is not a politician 
to set pulses beating nor one to lead 
France on crusades abroad or earth- 
shaking reforms at home. Pompidou 
also seems to have sensed the national 
mood and is playing down his personal 
distinction and his high intelligence. 

Increasingly, Pompidou made it clear 
that no vital issues separated him from 
Poher. Both are strongly European, non- 
authoritarian and favorable toward Brit- 
ain’s entry into the Common Market. 
They were even beginning to sound 
alike. In his first campaign interview 
on radio, Pompidou declared: “If I am 
elected I will not be a distant chief of 
state locked in a palace among offi- 
cials, military men and ambassadors. I 
want to be close to the people.’ He 
ended with a self-effacing echo of Alain 
Poher: “After all, | am a Frenchman 
like so many others.” 





RACE WAR IN MALAYSIA 


ALAYSIA’S proud experiment in 
constructing a multiracial society 
exploded in the streets of Kuala Lum- 
pur last week. Malay mobs, wearing 
white headbands signifying an alliance 
with death, and brandishing swords and 
daggers, surged into Chinese areas in 
the capital, burning, looting and killing. 
In retaliation, Chinese, sometimes aid- 
ed by Indians, armed themselves with 
pistols and shotguns and struck at Ma- 
lay kampongs (villages). Huge pillars of 
smoke rose skyward as houses, shops 
and autos burned. 

Firemen drew sniper fire as they at- 
tempted to douse the flames, and out- 
numbered police watched helplessly at 
times as the street gangs rampaged. One 
man, trying to escape from his burning 
car, was thrown back into it by a howl- 
ing mob, and died. By the time the 
four days of race war and civil strife 
had run their course, the General Hos- 
pital’s morgue was so crowded that 
bodies were put into plastic bags and 
hung on ceiling hooks. Government offi- 
cials, attempting to play down the extent 
of the disaster, insisted that the death 
toll was only 104, Western diplomatic 
sources put the toll closer to 600, with 
most of the victims Chinese. 

No Longer Satisfied. From its in- 
ception, Malaysia has been haunted by 
racial divisions. By tacit agreement, the 
Federation’s 4,300,000 Malays under 
Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman 
wielded political power. Economic pow- 
er was largely in the hands of Ma- 
laysia’s 3,400,000 Chinese. There are 
also the 1,000,000 Indians and Pakistanis 
who make up the third major ethnic 
group. What made it all work was the 
Tunku’'s Alliance coalition, in which Ma- 
lay, Chinese and Indian parties partic- 
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BURNED-OUT BUILDINGS IN KUALA LUMPUR 
Harvest of bitter fruit. 
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ipated. But for some time the Chinese 
and Indians had feared that eventually 
they would be pushed out as laws fa- 
voring Malays for schools and jobs bore 
fruit, 

The trouble began two weeks ago, 
when newly formed Chinese opposition 
parties cut heavily into the Alliance's ma- 
jority in parliamentary elections, It be- 
came suddenly apparent that many Chi- 
nese were no longer satisfied with just 
economic hegemony, but wanted a pro- 
tective share of the political power as 
well. Nothing was more surely calculated 
to frighten the Malays, in particular 
the Malay “ultras” (right-wingers), who 
have long preached the doctrine of Ma- 
laysia for the Malays. Alarmed, the ul- 
tras began to discuss ways of retaining 
control. At a Malay post-election meet- 
ing in Kuala Lumpur, Chinese onlookers 
began to taunt those in attendance, In- 
furiated, the Malays attacked. At least 
eight Chinese were killed and within 
45 minutes fast-spreading riots forced 
the Tunku to clamp a 24-hour curfew 
on the capital. 

Returning to Singapore. Struggling 
to restore order as the fighting mush- 
roomed, the Tunku and Deputy Prime 
Minister Tun Abdul Razak took power 
into their own hands. Parliament was 
suspended, as were constitutional guar- 
antees. Total administrative power was 
taken by the newly formed, all-pow- 
erful National Operations Council head- 
ed by Razak, which proceeded to sus- 
pend publication of all Malaysian news- 
papers for several days. Arrests began. 
Ninety-three alleged terrorists were 
bagged in a swoop on a Chinese apart- 
ment building in Kuala Lumpur, and 
Razak reported that all Communists and 
known sympathizers were being rounded 
up. Razak and the Tunku blamed all 
the troubles on Communist China, 
which, they charged, had funneled large 
sums of money to Communist agitators 
in Malaysia. Later, however, the Tunku 
backed off slightly, and praised “loyal 
Chinese elements,” adding that he had 
been mistaken when he blamed Chi- 
nese Communists for all the troubles. 

As tensions eased late in the week, cur- 
fews were lifted long enough to allow 
householders to go out and buy food. 
The fires burned on, however, and there 
were still occasional racial clashes. For 
some time to come, Malaysia would be 
a bitterly divided society. Already many 
Chinese have given up hope: one se- 
nior government official spoke of aban- 
doning everything in Kuala Lumpur and 
returning to his native Singapore. There 
was no doubt that if many others fol- 
lowed his example, severe damage to 
Malaysia's once-prospering economy 
would result. Beyond that was the ques- 
tion of whether the wounds opened 
last week would ever sufficiently heal 
to permit Malaysia’s diverse peoples to 
resume their quest for a working mul- 
tracial nation. 
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In 1912, Lucille Watkins 
had to sneak out to the chicken coop 
to smoke a cigarette 
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You don't have to play hide and smoke anymore. , 

Now there's even a cigarette for women only N Vi s 8 Sli 
ew Virginia olms. 
This is the slim cigarette made just 

for women. Blended with the kind 
of flavor you'll like. Full, rich Virginia 
flavor. Tailored slimmer than the fat 

—_ cigarettes men smoke. Extra long. 

In the distinctive striped pack. 
Regular or Menthol 
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How a four hundred year old 
tradition became the _ 
first name for the martini. 





ulers have always had bodyguards. These 
R came with William the Conqueror. In a 
time of no standing armies, they were his 

shield and his good right arm. 
He stationed them in that high Norman 


keep commanding London called the Tower. And 
all below knew who ruled England. 


The Guardians of Royalty 


Within a month of his victory at Bosworth in 
1485, Henry VII made the royal bodyguards into 
the first permanent military group in England. 

And so began the participation of the 
Beefeater in a magnificent human drama. Never 
before or since has one body of men shared so 
fully in the pageant of royalty. 

From his vantage point in the Tower of 
London he watched as his ruler pitted himself 
against Pretenders and Parliament, Church and 
foreign powers for the prize of England. Sir 
Thomas More, Raleigh, Lady Jane Grey, Anne 
Boleyn, Guy Fawkes—all strutted and played 
their scenes before the Beefeater. 


How the“ Beefeater” Acquired His Name 


There were times of happiness. Times of circum- 
stance and pomp, of boisterous banquets and 
swaggering nobles, of boards groaning beneath 
the weight of delicacies unnumbered, and of 
comely serving wenches too. 

It is from these occasions of state that the 
Yeoman of the Guard acquired the name Beefeater. 
Among his trusts was the supervision of the buffet 
at royal banquets—of being a “buffetier.” And 
through the delightful Cockney propensity to 
make foreign words into the King’s English, “buf- 
fetier” became Beefeater. 


A Gin for Gentlemen 
When James Burrough gave to his London Dis- 
tilled Dry Gin the name of Beefeater, he did not 
do so lightly. He was well aware of the esteem in 
which the Beefeater was held in the hearts and 
minds of gentlemen. He knew that the Beefeater 
stood for integrity, quality and was the guardian 
of all that was traditional in Britain. And until 
that time, no gin had dared make a bid for a place 
of honor on a gentleman’s sideboard. 
It was with due regard of the conse- 
quences that James Burrough introduced to 
Victorian England, Beefeater Gin. 


BEEFEATER’ 


First name for the martini 


Needless to say, he was successful. Never 
before had a gin achieved such softness, such 
clarity, such fullness and balance of taste. Men 
used words that were heretofore reserved for vin- 
tage wine and venerable brandy to describe it. 

First Name for the Martini 
In the same age that James Burrough produced 
Beefeater Gin, an American fashioned the martini. 
Never have there been two more fortunate and 
fortuitous events. The two have been inseparably 
linked ever since. 

To those accustomed to the delights of the 
world, Beefeater is the first name for the martini. 
Before the meal, a Beefeater Martini arouses the 
appetite for further delights; between friends it is 
an appreciation of shared tastes; and as an indul- 
gence of self, little if anything can compare to the 
identifiable excellence of Beefeater Gin. And yet 
to our surprise, there are those who have asked, 
“What does a Beefeater Martini taste like?” In 
truth, words give but poor approximation of its 
identifiable excellence. We can only promise that 
Beefeater will double your martini pleasure. 


So Characteristically English 


The identifiable excellence of Beefeater is due in 
no small part to the personal supervision of the 
Burrough family. Beefeater is the only gin in Eng- 
land still produced by the family of the 
founder. 

The selection of the botani- 
cals is under the personal direction of 
the chairman of the board. To this day, 
each distillation must be sampled 
and approved by a family member. 
To further insure quality, each 
bottle is numbered and recorded; 
and a sample of each distillation 
is placed in a library of Beefeater 
Gin production. 

To our many friends we 
now give thanks. To those of you 
who have not yet ge” 
had the pleasure 
of a Beefeater Mar- 
tini, an experience 
most sublime awaits 
you. Never will you 
find English history more 
enjoyable. 



















6 cheerful colors. In dresses that 
make our stewardesses feel even 
more feminine than before. And 
more eager than ever to spread cheer 
around our airplanes. 

We have new ground colors, too. 
For the hostesses who help you out 














in our terminals. But new colors are 
only part of what we’re doing at 
Eastern to make flying more enjoy- 
able for everyone. 

Come take a look. We'll welcome 
you smiling. And we'll do all we can 
to see that you leave us that way. 
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INDIA 


Return of the Enemies 

Two old and irreconcilable foes last 
week made strong political comebacks. 
The two—V. K. Krishna Menon and 
S. K. Patil—won smashing victories in 
by-elections to the Lok Sabha, India’s 
House of Commons. Both seem eager 
to renew old battles, with Menon ral- 
lying the Indian left and Patil the In- 
dian right. 

Lean, falcon-faced Krishna Menon, 
73, has traveled the greater distance in 
making his return to politics. Originally, 
Menon’s position at the top depended 
on his longtime friendship with Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. It was not enough, how- 
ever, to save his job as Defense Min- 
ister in 1962, following the rout of 
Indian troops by the Chinese on the Hi- 
malayan border. Menon remained in 
the Lok Sabha until 1967, when Patil 

the party boss in Bombay—managed 
to withhold Congress Party endorsement 
from Menon, who was running for his 
old seat in North Bombay. Menon then 
ran as an independent and lost. 

Baleful Eye. In winning a seat from 
West Bengal last week, Menon was sup- 
ported by the Communist-controlled 
United Front, a coalition of leftist par- 
ties that governs the state. Menon still re- 
tains the baleful eye and personal ar- 
rogance that used to infuriate fellow 
diplomats at the United Nations. Nei- 
ther then nor now has Menon had any 
large national following. But he will un- 
doubtedly provide the left coalition with 
ideas, and his scathing voice will be em- 
ployed in attacks on the government. 

About the only thing on which Patil 
and Menon agree is that the Congress 
Party is fatally sick and will most like- 
ly come apart in the national elections 
scheduled for 1972. Patil sees himself 
as a “ladder” between the Congress 
Party and such rightist groupings as 
the Swatantra and the Jana Sangh. He 
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GAMBLING CHALETS 
Benefits across the board. 


also hopes to make fruitful contact with 
the Praja Socialists, who broke away 
from the Congress Party but have nev- 
er joined the leftist front because they 
hate Communists as much as Patil does. 

Patil, 68, who is as round-faced and 
cherubic as Menon is lean and hungry- 
looking, has served in Nehru’s Cabinet 
as well as that of Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi until he unexpectedly lost 
his seat in the 1967 elections. Patil’s pro- 
fessed aim is to “polarize” the catchall 
Congress Party. “If fellow travelers and 
Communists are in the majority in the 
party, then the rest of us must walk 
out,” he says. “If the democrats are in 
the majority, then the others must walk 
out or be kicked out.” Menon holds 
much the same view: “Who will fill the 
gap in New Delhi? A rightist coalition 
or a unity of the left?” If the old an- 
tagonists are correct, the years ahead 
could well be the noisiest as well as the 
most divisive since Indian independence. 
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CAMBODIA 


Riel of Fortune 

For much too long, Cambodian Chief 
of State Norodom Sihanouk fretted 
over the addiction of his “petit peuple” 
to gambling. All his antigambling laws 
—and regular police crackdowns on 
Pnompenh’s 40-odd illegal houses of 
chance—had no effect. Cambodians and 
the equally avid Chinese and Vietnamese 
residents in the capital continued to gam- 
ble their riels away. Profits to the illicit 
houses were put at about $20 million a 
year. 

Unable to beat the houses, Sihanouk 
decided to go them one better. Now le 
tout Pnompenh is flocking to a spec- 
tacular riverside gambling complex, 
opened as a government monopoly in 
February. Inside a huge casino, thou- 
sands challenge the laws of chance in 
an assortment of card and dice games; 
in nine nearby air-conditioned chalets, 
the more affluent play roulette, chemin 
de fer and mah-jongg. Of the daily win- 
nings of $75,000, the government skims 
off $40,000, while $25,000 goes to cov- 
er Operating expenditures. The rest of 
the take is divided among 25 conces- 
sionaires, including several owners of 
now-closed illegal houses. 

The benefits have been felt across 
the board. Government revenues are 
up 10% over last year, thanks entirely 
to the new operation. Cambodia's local 
industries have benefited: all the pieces 
of casino equipment—including dice, 
roulette wheels, cards and chemin de 
fer “shoes”"—are made at home. Sev- 
eral pawnshops have sprung into ex- 
istence to help out unlucky bettors. 

Sihanouk at first ordained that, to 
give the operation a bit of class, each bet- 
tor must wear a tic. Standards slipped 
quickly. The basic gaming uniform now 
is simply shirt, long trousers and shoes. 
For barefoot peasants who have the 
riels to gamble, a rent-a-sandal business 
thrives just outside the casino entrance. 
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RUSSIA 
Old Soldiers Do Die 


In the past three weeks, the author- 
itative London Times has reported the 
deaths of a countess, a viscountess, a bar- 
oness, two lords, two baronets, a knight 
and the widows of eight knights. It 
seems possible that these deaths, cou- 
pled with widespread student rioting, dis- 
affection with the Westminster govern- 
ment and the bloody battles in Ulster, 
indicate that at last the British pro- 
letariat have begun to throw off the 
hbloodstained shackles of the aristocratic 
governing clique. 


So, suggested Columnist Tony Clifton 
in the Sunday Times of London, might 
a Russian reporter with a conspiratorial 
imagination interpret recent events in 
Britain. Clifton was taking a puckish 
poke at Kremlinologists in the West. 
Suspicious by trade, they have been 
agog with speculation and wild surmise 
about the deaths of twelve Russian gen- 
erals within a recent 17-day period. 

Released Piecemeal? Last week the 
passing of another general, G. Volkov, 
continued to provoke conjecture, fan- 
ciful as it seemed, about some sort of 
vast cabal. One rumor was that the gen- 
erals had died together, either in a rock- 
et accident or an airplane crash, and 
the death notices were being released 
piecemeal to hush up the tragedy. An- 
other speculation, fed by the fact that 
this year’s May Day parade in Moscow 
was predominantly a civilian show, was 
that the military had attempted a putsch 
and failed. The ringleaders were qui- 
etly executed, so this tale went, and the 
unreliable Soviet army was forbidden 
to march through Red Square. Then 
there was the intriguing matter of Gen- 
eral Valentin Penkovsky, most important 
of the dead generals—and the great- 
uncle of the most highly placed Rus- 
sian ever to be recruited to spy for 
the West inside the U.S.S.R.—Oleg 
Penkovsky. 

In its string of obituaries, the Soviet 
army newspaper did say that nine in 
the fallen constellation of red stars had 
died “tragically.” This is official jargon 
for accidental death, and it reinforced 
the disaster rumor. But the other of- 
ficers, many on the retired list, were re- 
ported to have died of natural causes. 
Volkov, a retired air force technical ex- 
pert, was 70 years old. General Mar- 
ikyan Popov, a staff officer in the Min- 
istry of Defense, was 67 at the time of 
his death and General Penkovsky, 65. 
Despite the twelve deaths in 17 days, 
overall the mortality has been steady: 
46 have died since the beginning of 
this year, only nine more than in the 
comparable period of 1968. Considering 
that Russia counted 10,000 generals in 
its army at the end of World War HI, 
the close deaths of that many of them 
a quarter of a century later was cu- 
rious but actuarially quite plausible. Old 
soldiers, after all, do die as well 
fade away. 
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Doubttul about the defensive. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Hardening Line 

Israel’s leaders purposely have never 
been precise in defining how much they 
intend to keep of the Arab territory 
their army conquered in the 1967 war. 
Now, however, the Cabinet's position is 
rapidly hardening. Israel’s new frontiers, 
says Premier Golda Meir, must provide 
“no natural advantage to our neighbors” 
(see box). In strategic translation, that 
means that Israel intends to retain part 
of Jordan’s West Bank, at least a mea- 
sure of Syria's Golan Heights, the Gaza 
Strip and as yet unspecified portions 
of Egypt's Sinai Peninsula. Last week 
Deputy Premier Yigal Allon promised 
Israelis that “if our frontiers are made se- 
cure, they will eventually be recognized.” 
Defense Minister Moshe Dayan added 
a carefully worded warning: “If the 
Arabs keep up their hostilities,’ it is 
doubtful whether our forces can re- 
main on the defensive.” 

Symbolic Mourning. Dayan’s words 
only seemed to reinforce the Arabs’ 
equal insistence—at least in public—that 
the Israelis must evacuate all occupied 
territory. In fresh artillery firing across 
the Suez Canal last week, Egyptian 
troops killed five Israeli soldiers and 
wounded another 19; Israelis trained 
their fire on the evacuated buildings of 
Port Said. On the eastern front, Jor- 
danian and Israeli soldiers continued 
daily artillery battles across the Jordan 
River. Israeli casualties were one killed 
and two wounded. 

Inside the occupied territories, Arab 
shopkeepers in the town of Nablus 
closed their stores in symbolic mourning 
of the 21st anniversary of Israel's found- 
ing.* But the fedayeen guerrillas have 
failed notably to stir the populace to 


* Israel was proclaimed a state on May 15, 
1948, according to the Gregorian calendar 
that some Arabs follow. Israelis celebrated 
the event on April 23rd, the 21st anniversary 
by the Jewish lunisolar calendar. 


more drastic forms of resistance. In the 
Gaza Strip, a series of eight grenades ex- 
ploded in crowded marketplaces, injur- 
ing 36 Arabs—evidently terrorist pun- 
ishment for collaboration with the 
Israelis. 

Probably Impermanent. The failure 
of the fedayeen within the occupied ter- 
ritories has made more urgent than ever 
the commando drive for freedom to 
strike at Israel from Lebanon. Last 
month the Lebanese Cabinet resigned 
in the aftermath of riots in support of 
the guerrillas. Since then, the country’s 
leaders have sought an agreement with 
the fedayeen that would preserve the 
peace with Israel. Last week the two 
sides reached an uneasy, fragile—and 
probably impermanent—understanding. 
Lebanon will release arrested rioters and 
drop charges against them in return for 
a fedayeen promise not to bring on Is- 
raeli retaliation, either by firing across 
the border or by launching large-scale 
raids from Lebanese territory. Lebanon 
has appealed also to its Moslem neigh- 
bors for a summit meeting of the Arab 
League, now a distinct possibility, since 
other Arab governments are as aware 
as the Lebanese of the growing polit- 
ical threat of the fedayeen. 

Even if the Arab states should crack 
down, the fedayeen now have a pow- 
erful outside friend, China, which has of- 
fered them “full and unqualified sup- 
port” and “volunteers” if needed. Last 
week China seemed closer still to get- 
ting a substantial foothold in the Mid- 
dle East. The government of Syria, ev- 
idently angered at Russia's slowdown 
in arms deliveries, dispatched to Peking 
a delegation headed by Chief of Staff 
Major General Mustafa Tlas. One pos- 
sible result of that mission would be an 
agreement to supply Syria with arms, 
thereby giving Peking its first substantial 
influence over a Middle East government 
—in the same way that Moscow bought 
its way into the Middle East by sup- 
plying arms to Egypt in 1955. 
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Plain Talk from Golda Meir 


N her brief two months as Premier 

of Israel, Mrs. Golda Meir has proved 
a forceful and formidable public de- 
fender of Israel's interests as she sees 
them. She has never been more pop- 
ular among Israelis, who admire her 
iron will, zest for long hours and hard 
work at the age of 71, and her blunt man- 
ner of speech. Those qualities were 
amply demonstrated in a recent inter- 
view with Time Inc. Editor in Chief 
Hedley Donovan and Time Managing 
Editor Henry Grunwald: 


How do you read President Nasser's 
mood? 

We don't find any difference, really. 
The only time he said anything new 
was immediately after the war, that 
great speech of his, when for a mo- 
ment, I think, he was prepared to take 
the blame on himself. But I must say 
to his credit, he recovered very quickly 
and became true to himself again. 


How close is the Middle East to an- 
other round of war? 

Let us differentiate between two 
things. You know our position is that 
war is not imminent. But we have to 
be prepared also in case we misjudge. 
We can’t risk it. Many people have lost 


wars in history and many people’s coun- 
tries have been occupied by foreign pow- 
ers. Our history is much more tragic. 
Hitler took care of 6,000,000 Jews. If 
we lose a war, for us that is the last 
war. Then we are not here any more. 


If one doesn’t understand this, then 
one doesn’t understand our obstinacy. 


Speaking of the 6,000,000, the Ar- 
abs were not responsible for their fate. 
It is often said by Arabs that history is 
taking it out on them, by having so 
many Arabs displaced from this coun- 
try 20 years ago, and more recently. 

The Arabs created a refugee problem. 
This is the truth. We didn’t throw them 
out. In 1949, immediately after the war, 
the Cabinet of Israel decided that with- 
in a peace settlement with the Arab 
countries, we will take back about 100,- 
000 refugees. The Arabs wouldn't lis- 
ten. For 20 years the refugees were 
kept in camps. The textbooks printed 
with the money of the United Nations 
were full of hatred toward Israel, with 
wonderful arithmetic examples of how 
there were five Israelis, we killed three, 
how many are left? Now the little boy 
who was five is now 25. He is maybe 
Fatah [an Arab commando] now. Now 
we are asked to give them a free choice 
to come back. This is a fifth column 
that we are asked to take. 


Do you really feel that the refugee 
problem, so-called, is entirely created 
by the Arabs themselves? 

One hundred per cent. 
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Does it disturb you that the Amer- 
ican public, from having been 99% pro- 
Israel and enormously enthusiastic about 
the results of the June war, now seems 
slightly vexed with Israel? 

If I am to choose a good press in 
the world with many good things about 
an Israel that isn’t here any more, or un- 
fair criticism of an Israel that is still in 
existence, then I choose the latter. We 
were the people who were attacked. 
The attacked won the war. Certainly 
we would be much happier if the U.S., 
and other countries in the world, would 
see the situation as we do. I am con- 
vinced that every one of these coun- 
tries in our position would act exactly 
as we are. I understand American in- 
terests. Not only as citizens of Israel, 
but as citizens of the world, we are vi- 
tally interested that there should be an 
understanding between America and the 
Soviet Union. But, to say it very blunt- 
ly, not at our expense. 


How do you visualize a settlement? 
Agreed, secure boundaries. Both ad- 
jectives have equal importance. 


What would such be, from your point 
of view? 

We don’t draw maps. Why should I 
create a Jewish war before there is any 
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hope whatsoever of peace with the Ar- 
abs? What do I mean? There are dif- 
ferences of opinion among this people. 
When the day comes when we sit with 
Nasser, and he will say here, and we 
will say here, and the negotiators rep- 
resenting Israel will think, well, maybe 
not exactly this, maybe here, maybe 
there. They will bring it to the Cabinet, 
and the Cabinet will have to discuss it 
and take a position. The Cabinet will 
break up. We will go to the Knesset 
and have new elections. But why should 
I do it now? 

We say, come and negotiate with us 
for secure and agreed borders. Now, I 
say ‘secure’ because we have lived with 
those borders for 20 years. Anybody 
that tells us that we should step down 


so that the Syrians again can put their 
guns in position and to say to our peo- 
ple down below, don't budge, stay there 
—I want to see that hero. It is not 
moral. It is not decent. 


What will you do if the Big Four 
agree on a Middle East settlement that 
Israel does not like? 

I have no illusions. The U.N. Se- 
curity Council will say, of course, this 
is wonderful: the big powers agree. It 
doesn’t happen twice a week that the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are in agree- 
ment. And we will say no. Then it will 
go to the Assembly, and maybe a spe- 
cial assembly—and we will say no. It 
won't be easy. 


You have mentioned Arab perfidy sev- 
eral times, What makes you think they 
will keep any signed agreement? Isn't 
there a paradox here? 

That's why we said ‘secure borders.’ 
When I say secure borders, I mean one 
thing: no natural advantage to our neigh- 
bors in the borders, because we have 
had all that, Because if Hussein's army, 
without crossing the border, can shell 
Tel Aviv—it wasn’t so serious, one or 
two shells—but there can come more. 
And if Natanya, in the middle of the 
country, with only twelve miles between 
the sea and the former border, if that 
is cut, we are also through. On that 
I'm prepared to stand for elections—that 
this cannot happen, that these twelve 
miles can’t be any more, and that the 
Golan Heights can't be any more. And 
I am not prepared that anybody should 
safeguard for me the free shipping 
through the Straits of Tiran. 

I have reasons to envy Mr. Eban as 
Foreign Minister for many things. But 
I envy him more for one thing: name- 
ly, he will never have to do what I had 
to do in 1957: to stand before the Unit- 
ed Nations and say, we will withdraw. 
I did it on behalf of the government, 
but that was not my greatest hour. 


So you visualize the secure border 
as something that is self-enforcing, that 
is not, in fact, enforced by a signed trea- 
ty, but that the border itself enforces? 

Yes, but with a signed treaty. But 
since signed treaties have not always pre- 
vented war—why do all countries who 
have peace treaties with their neighbors 
still guard their borders?—borders also 
mean something. What we ask our 
friends is, to my mind, a very simple 
thing: tell Nasser and Hussein, sit down 
with the Israelis, negotiate peace with 
them. For 20 years, we have tried ev- 
erything. Now it is your responsibility, 
not the Soviet Union, not the United 
States, not France, not England. Mr. 
Nasser, it is your responsibility. You 
are responsible for the war. You must 
take the responsibility for peace. 
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WEST GERMANY 
Bei Ria 
XXX CO Haus Maternus, Poststr.3, P 62851... ¥ x 

That one-star, one-line rating for the 
Weinhaus Maternus in the Michelin Ger- 
man guidebook is somewhat coy, albeit 
accurate as far as it goes. The service, 
as Michelin indicates, is indeed gemiit- 
lich and the food good. Eating there is 
also reasonable: a dinner for two can 
be had for $12. What the guidebook 
fails to mention is that Maternus, lo- 
cated in the Bonn suburb of Bad Godes- 
berg,* is undoubtedly the most important 
restaurant in West Germany. Its pri- 
mary bill of fare is politics, not Sau- 
erbraten, and as the capital's gathering 
place for party leaders, deputies, dip- 
lomats and journalists, it belongs in the 
great tradition of European political ca- 
fés. Within its oak-paneled walls, as 
much of the Federal Republic’s busi- 
ness is probably done as in the nearby 
buildings of state. 

Maternus, named after a 4th century 
German bishop, successfully combines 
food, service, atmosphere and person- 
ality. Its kitchen turns out such spe- 
cialties as Filet Wellington, Sole Nan- 
tua and Kalbsriicken Orloff, a veal steak 
that serves ten. The wine cellar con- 
tains an outstanding assortment of Mo- 
selle. The tables are decorated with well- 
worn pewter, the five public dining 
rooms provide the kind of labyrinthine 
privacy that politicians prefer, and the 
two private rooms are perfect for In- 
timpolitik. Presiding over all is Owner- 
Hostess Ria Alzen, a 55-year-old di- 
vorcee of quick wit and ready warmth. 
Because of her, the restaurant is usu- 
ally referred to merely as Ria’s, and 
the establishment is as well known as 
the Palais Schaumburg. 

Who's Hungry. Ria’s daily guest list 
is usually a West German Who's Who 
and who’s hungry. Foreign Minister Wil- 
ly Brandt may be eating at one table; 
he dines bei Ria so often that she re- 
fers to him familiarly as “der Willy” 
and sees to it that his after-dinner cof- 
fee always contains the shot of rum he 
favors. At another table may be West 
German President-elect Gustav Heine- 
mann. Berlin’s Mayor Klaus Schiitz, a 
patron since his days in the Bundestag, 
is always seated at the same table over- 
looking the garden: he usually wants 
fresh pineapple for dessert. With Ba- 
varian gusto, Finance Minister Franz 
Josef Strauss is fond of dropping in 
for post-midnight salami, black bread, 
beer and Steinhager. 

Owner Alzen’s family have been res- 
taurateurs for 176 years; her father 
bought Maternus in 1908, when it was 
merely a “wine café” serving Rhine 
wine and cold dishes. One guest, while 
the restaurant was a U.S. Army of- 
ficers’ club in 1945, was two-gun George 


* Which last week, with neighboring villages, 
was voted into the city proper. On July 1, as 
a result, Bonn’s population will jump from 130,- 
000 to 300,000. 
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Patton: the general candidly admired 
Ria’s legs but never commented on the 
food. After Bonn became the federal 
capital and Ria became Maternus’ sole 
owner, the restaurant’s political era be- 
gan. Konrad Adenauer liked to greet 
Ria, a fellow Rhinelander, in local di- 
alect; he became a regular. Successor 
Ludwig Erhard became another steady; 
the day he succeeded der Alte as Chan- 
cellor, Ria sent him a Wedgwood tu- 
reen brimful of his favorite split pea 
soup. Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger, 
who prefers to dine at the Schaumburg, 
has not maintained the custom. 

The Catalyst. One reason why cus- 
tomers return with regularity is Ria’s dis- 
cretion and sure sense of priorities. In 
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RIA AT TABLE IN MATERNUS 
Perfect for Intimpolitik. 


a capital abounding with spies (TIME, 
May 16), Maternus undoubtedly feeds 
its share; in John le Carré’s A Small 
Town in Germany, the restaurant 1s 
the last place in which British Embassy 
Staffer Leo Harting is seen before he 
drops out of sight with Her Majesty’s se- 
crets. Ria does not concern herself with 
any such spookery over her cookery, 
but she does enjoy the politics. She con- 
siders herself a catalyst in that area. 
When a new arrival catches her fancy, 
she sees to it that he receives pres- 
tigious and useful introductions. Once, 
when a feuding Social Democrat and a 
Christian Democrat were both dining 
chez Maternus, she sent a bottle of bran- 
dy to each table with a note saying 
that it had come from the other. Though 
Ria tries not to play political favorites, 
she admits a bias toward the generally 
more sociable Social Democrats. “They 
are lovable men,” she says. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Don Rocky’s Mission 


“I'm listening,” Nelson Rockefeller 
told his hosts. “What’s wrong with lis- 
tening? This is the first time a North 
American has ever come listening.” The 
heads of state of the seven Central Amer- 
ican countries,* whom the New York 
Governor visited last week on the first 
leg of a 23-nation, four-stage mission 
for President Nixon, had plenty to tell 
him. 

To a man they related the need for 
more American investment capital, both 
private and governmental, the end of dis- 
criminatory tariffs and of quotas for 
their exports. They expressed concern 
over the moribund Alliance for Prog- 
ress, since 1961 the principal vehicle 
for U.S. aid to Latin America. Con- 
gress cut Alianza funds that Lyndon 
Johnson had requested from $625 mil- 
lion to a disappointing $336.5 million, 
and Nixon has publicly criticized the 
program's performance. At each stop, 
Latin leaders recited the litany of the re- 
gion’s social problems from illiteracy 
and overpopulation to the need for 
agrarian reform. 

“Don Rocky,” as Latinos call him, 
and his more than 20 technical ad- 
visers are not on the road in order to 
make any recommendations themselves, 
but simply to gather suggestions from 
their host counterparts. The only mes- 
sage that Rockefeller has brought is: 
the United States alone cannot provide 
unlimited amounts of dollars needed to 
bring Latin America from the burro 
age to the jet age. “I am asking you to 
suggest other ways that we can help,” 
he said. 

Rapid Pace. So far, contrary to some 
impressions back home, the reception 
has been relatively cordial. But news- 
papers and government officials have 
bristled over the pace of Rockefeller’s 
mission, which whipped his party 
through seven countries in eight days, 
with as little as four hours in one cap- 
ital. Besides, anti-American demonstra- 
tors whoop it up whenever the party 
hits town. In Tegucigalpa, Honduras, a 
university student was killed by the po- 
lice, who say a patrolman’s gun went 
off when he fell with his finger on the 
trigger. Immediately after the shooting, 
Rockefeller took to the streets, smiling 
and shaking hands with crowds of stu- 
dents and ordinary citizens. “I'm trying 
to get understanding going both ways,” 
said Don Rocky. 

His visit to the bigger nations lies 
ahead. The mission returns home this 
week. It resumes May 27, headed for 
such eventual destinations as Argentina 
and Brazil, where military regimes are 
in power. One of the first stops is Peru, 
headed on a collision course with Wash- 
ington over compensation for the ex- 
propriation of the International Petro- 
leum Co.’s properties. 


* Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama. 
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“My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 
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Your front wheels steer the car. 
Your rear wheels push the car. 








Designing different tires for both places 
makes a lot of sense, doesn’t it? 


Think about it fora moment. 
A front tire designed for steering. A rear 


tire designed for traction. 


Nowwhatcould be more logical than that? 

Interested? Want to know more? Okay, 
so now we'll tell you just how our new tires, 
The Uniroyal Masters, actually work. 


First, the front tire. 


It has nine tread rows as opposed to the 
five tread rows that most of the tires on the 
road today have. So you always have an 
enormous amount of biting edges Ithe little 
slits in the tread rows) in contact with the road. 


cellent steering control 


(Although our rear tires can function as 


snow tires, they're not noisy like snow tires. 


That's because the deep-lug tread is on the 


inside of the tire, so that the noise factor is 
dissipated underneath the car.) 

By the way, the biting edges on the tread 
of both tires (except for the deep-lug section 


of the rear tire) are at ninety-degree angles 


wet roads. 


from side to side. Which results in excellent 
road bite when you hit the brakes. Even on 


Both tires also have steel-reinforced 
tread—anda belt underneath the tread—for 


Understandably, this leads to ex- hazard protection (as well as extra 
i a mileage). And if, through some incredi- 


And, if you'll look closely at the ble feat of strength,anaildoes manage 
UNIROYAL , : 


picture of the front tire down below, 

you'll see that the groove between the last 
two tread rows on either side is straight (the 
rest of the grooves, you'll notice, are kind 
of zigzag). Well, this makes cornering just 
aboutas smooth as itcanbe. 


Now let's talk about the 
rear tire. 

First of all, it's wider than 
the front. So right off the 
bat, you have the benefit of 


more rubber on the road. 


Also, the combination of 
the regular tread pattern 


and the deep-lug tread pat- 
tern gives you superb trac- 
tion on any kind of surface: 
smooth, dirt, mud,even snow. 


A tire for the front 





A tire for the rear 


The Uniroyal Masters 





to get through all that, there's a special 
liner underneath which will strangle the nail 
and cut off virtually all air leakage. 
Impressed? 
You should be. The Uniroyal Masters may 


very well be one of the 
most revolutionary develop- 
ments in tire history. 

Which probablysounds 
a little boastful coming 
from us. But at a time like 
this, we're too proud to be 
modest. 

Forthe name and address 
of the Uniroyal dealer near- 
est you, just call 800-243- 
0355 free. (In Conn., dial 
853-3600 collect.) 
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The Heublein Black Russian takes over! Experience what 
happens when a whisper of coffee liqueur joins a conspir 
acy with Smirnoff’ Vodka. It entices your tastebuds, rouses 
your senses. It’s a glassful of intrigue. And just one of 
17 exciting cocktails from Heublein. There’s nothing to 
squeeze, measure, mix or add. Just pour over ice 


Heublein 


Mai-Tai, Margarita, Black Russian, Daiquiri, Gimlet, Stinger, Side Car, Old 
Fashioned, Manhattan, Whiskey Sour, Vodka Sour, Tequila Sour, Apricot 


Sour, Gin Martinis: Extra Dry or 11-to-1, Vodka Martinis: Extra Dry or 11-to-1 chal 


New! 224-Page Party Guide. Send 50¢ to Heublein, Box 2016, Hartford, Conn. 06101 
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It had all the earmarks of a swing- 
ing trip for Beatle John Lennon and his 
bride, Yoko Ono: a cruise to the U.S. 
on the Queen Elizabeth 2 in the com- 
pany of such other swinging junketeers 
as Peter Sellers and Ringo Starr. But 
there was a serious bureaucratic hitch. 
John had been busted last year for pos- 
session of marijuana, a crime which in- 
validated his U.S. visa. John battled 
with U.S. embassy officials in London 
right up to the last minute, but to no 
avail. Sellers and Starr had to sail with- 
out him. 

“I think the death penalty is com- 
pletely uncalled for.’’ With that proc- 
lamation, Attorney Melvin Mouron Belli 
put on his crusader’s armor and an- 
nounced to the world that he planned 
to take over Sirhan Sirhan’s appeal. 
As it turned out, his plan was all news 
to Sirhan. Stating that “I, Sirhan Sir- 
han, have full confidence in my present 
attorneys, Grant Cooper and Russell 
Parsons,” the convicted assassin of Rob- 
ert Kennedy indicated that he would en- 
gage them “and none other.” 

Like any family, the Roosevelts have 
had their squabbles. But few ever 
reached the pitch of last week's affair 
when James Roosevelt, 61, was stabbed 
in the back by his wife Gladys, 52, at 
their home in Geneva, Switzerland. 
F.D.R.’s eldest son was rushed to a near- 
by hospital for emergency surgery, but 
the wound was apparently not serious. 
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GLADYS & JAMES ROOSEVELT 
A slightly serious wound. 
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A member of Roosevelt's investment 
firm would say only that the stabbing 
was “a personal matter,” which turned 
out to include the divorce proceedings 
that James had initiated earlier in the 
week. Swiss police said that the in- 
cident “was not likely to have serious ju- 
dicial consequences.” Meanwhile, Glad- 
ys, James’ wife for 13 years, was taken 
to a psychiatric clinic. 

One thing that Author-Candidate 
Norman Mailer should not lack in his 
New York mayoralty campaign is hard 
cash, The feisty little writer has just 
been promised $800,000 in advance roy- 
alties against a projected book on the 
Apollo 11 moon landing this summer. 
Mailer says he plans to combine some 
flavorful reportage on the Cape Ken- 
nedy takeoff with his own ideas on the 
possible repercussions of lunar landings 
The book, which will be published by 
Little, Brown & Co. and excerpted in 
Lire, is also likely to net Mailer an- 
other large chunk of money in movie 
rights—that is, when it finally gets writ- 
ten. “I’m devoting all my time to my can- 
didacy for mayor,” said Mailer. “The 
only writing I'm doing at this time has 
to do with the campaign.” 

More than 100 dissidents from En- 
field College of Technology staged a sit- 
down outside the London borough's civic 
center to protest a town-council de- 
cision to evict a band of gypsies from 
their caravan site. They were joined by 
Bernadette Devlin, 22, Britain’s angry 
young Member of Parliament from 
Northern Ireland, who devoured soft 
ice cream and spouted hard politics. 
The peppery lass harangued the crowd 
for about ten minutes, declaring: “If 
the citizens of England allow the gyp- 
sies to be evicted without protest, they 
cannot go to church and say ‘I love 
my brother, Lord.’ They will have to 
say ‘I love my brother, Lord—provided 
he is not a gypsy.’ ” 


After her daughter's first and highly 
publicized date with Congressman Bar- 
ry Goldwater Jr., a reporter asked Pat 
Nixon if she would like to see Tricia 
marry a politician. Pat's reply came 
straight from 29 years’ experience: “I'd 
feel sorry for her if she ever marries any- 
one in politics.” Her audience sat 
stunned for a moment; then someone 
ventured a tentative “But you've had a 
good life?” Pat's cryptic response: “I 
just don’t tell all.” 

They may start calling him Omar 
the Bridge Player. After arriving in 
Cannes on business—and what film fes- 
tival isn't? —Omar Sharif stayed on for 
pleasure: to play in the International 
Bridge Tournament in Juan-les-Pins. 
And while he poses no threat to Charles 
Goren, he is at least giving it a steady 





BARBARA BOUCHET & OMAR SHARIF 
A very serious game. 


go. Every day he has been rising in his 
Majestic Hotel suite, driving to Juan-les- 
Pins and staying at the bridge table 
until dusk. Omar finally managed to 
take a break last week for a big night 
at the Cannes Playboy nightclub with 
Barbara Bouchet, the blonde German 
beauty whom Otto Preminger cast in 
the spotlight (In Harm's Way). 

“Meanwhile, Peter had made a lasso, 
and letting it down v-e-r-y carefully 
—he caught the wolf by the tail and 
pulled with all his might!” So spoke 
the nafrator, in tones as satiny as her 
flowered dress, while young and old 
alike edged forward in their seats. It 
was a benefit at Boston's Symphony 
Hall, and Joan Kennedy gave a thor- 
oughly professional reading of Peter 
and the Wolf as the Boston Pops Or- 
chestra played the Prokofiev classic. For 
her efforts, Joan received a Baccarat pa- 
perweight from the Pops musicians, yel- 
low tea roses from her children, and 
the ultimate encomium from Husband 
Ted Kennedy. “She did well,” said the 
Senator. “She’s been listening to my 
speeches.” 

“I felt that I was a little needed 
again,” said Mamie Eisenhower as she 
set sail on the liner United States for 
the continent that her late husband lib- 
erated 25 years ago. Hers was a ma- 
ternal mission: to help her son John set 
up house in Brussels as the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Belgium. After that, said 
Mamie, her plans call for visits to a 
few family friends in Europe before 
eventually returning to the Eisenhowers’ 
Gettysburg, Pa., farm with two of her 
granddaughters. 
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ASTRONOMY 


The Prodigal Sun 


For several days in November 1960, 
the earth was under attack. Enormous 
sheets of red and green light flickered 
in the night sky. Magnetic storms 
blacked out long-distance radio com- 
munications. Compass needles danced 
crazily and Teletypes printed page af- 
ter page of utter nonsense. These phe- 
nomena were not caused by an alien 
invader but by the familiar and nor- 
mally benign sun. In an outburst equal 
to the energy of a billion hydrogen 
bombs, it was bombarding the earth 
with exceptionally intense electromag- 
netic radiation and a dense hail of high- 
velocity particles, 

The barrage of rays and particles 
was largely deflected by the Van Allen 
belts or absorbed by earth’s protective 
blanket of atmosphere, and life on the 
planet was not endangered. But the mag- 
nitude of that solar storm still haunts 
space scientists. What if an equally se- 
vere onslaught were to occur this week, 
catching the Apollo 10 astronauts with- 
in their thin-walled lunar module—or 
in July, when the Apollo 11 astronauts 
are on the surface of the moon? If 
that happened, high-velocity particles 
would riddle the men, causing serious 
illness or possibly even death. The 
odds against such an occurrence are 
not prohibitive; just as in 1960, the 
sun is again near the peak of its eleven- 
year cycle of activity, when violent out- 
bursts frequently occur. 

State of Turbulence. Astronomers are 
slowly solving some of the mysteries of 
the sun, but they have only a vague un- 
derstanding of the processes that cause 
its dangerous outbursts. Although the 
sun is an ordinary, average-sized star, 
its dimensions and characteristics are 
staggering by earthly standards. It has 
a diameter of 864,000 miles (v. earth's 
8,000 miles) and consists of 2.2 oc- 
tillion tons of gaseous matter, most of 
it hydrogen and helium. In the 27-mil- 
lion-degree F. temperatures in the solar 
core, 564 million tons of hydrogen are 
converted by nuclear fusion into 560 
million tons of helium every second. 
Thus, in a single second, 4,000,000 tons 
of solar matter are converted into energy 
—more energy than man has used since 
the beginning of  civilization—and 
hurled into space in the form of heat, 
light and other radiation. 

The surface of the sun, or photo- 
sphere, has an average temperature of 
10,000 degrees F. Its most prominent 
features are sunspots—dark areas as 
large as 80,000 miles across. These spots 
usually occur in pairs and move from 
left to right, one spot leading the other, 
across the visible solar face as the sun ro- 
tates. They are probably caused by pow- 
erful magnetic fields generated by the 
flow of tremendous electrical currents 
(as high as 10 million million amperes) 
within the sun. Like the tips of a horse- 
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shoe magnet, the paired spots have op- 
posite polarity—one positive, the other 
negative—and are joined together by 
powerful magnetic lines of force that 
loop above the solar surface. The lines 
confine the gases in the spots, so that 
they cannot circulate and bring heat up 
from the solar interior. As a result, 
gases within the spots are cooler—and 
thus appear darker—than gases in the 
surrounding areas. 

Strange Behavior. At the beginning 
of a solar cycle, which averages eleven 
years, a few sunspots materialize about 
35 degrees away from the solar equa- 
tor in both the northern and southern 
hemispheres. Some last for a few days 
or weeks, others for months. As the 
cycle progresses, the spots occur with 
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greater frequency and appear ever clos- 
er to the equator. About five years 
after the cycle begins, the sunspots in- 
crease to a maximum number, and ap- 
pear around 15 degrees from the equa- 
tor. During the next six years, the num- 
ber of sunspots gradually decreases. Be- 
fore the last of the old spots disappear, 
about five degrees from the equator, 
the first of the new spots appear once 
more near the 35-degree latitudes. 

Another puzzling change heralds the 
new cycle: the polarity of the sunspot 
pairs reverses. Thus, if the leading spots 
of pairs are negative in the northern 
hemisphere during one eleven-year cy- 
cle, they are positive during the next. 
Even more remarkable, the overall so- 
lar magnetic field reverses near the peak 
of each cycle, the north and south mag- 
netic poles trading places. This strange 
behavior may result from distortions in 
the magnetic fields caused by the sun’s 
uneven rate of rotation; for still-un- 
known reasons, the equatorial regions ro- 
tate around the solar axis every 25 
days, regions at higher latitudes every 
33 days. This strange phenomenon is 
possible because the sun is a gaseous 
rather than a solid body. 





It has been evident to astronomers 
for some time that solar disturbances 
occur in rather close harmony with the 
appearance of the sunspots. Thus there 
were fierce solar storms during and 
shortly after the record numerical peak 
in sunspots during 1957-58—and a long 
lull during the sunspot minimum in 
1963-64. There is an even closer con- 
nection. Most of the violent solar erup- 
tions occur near clusters of sunspots on 
the solar surface and seem to derive 
their energy from the magnetic fields 
that cause the spots. Suddenly flaring 
into extreme brilliance, a region hun- 
dreds of millions of square miles in 
area can erupt, shooting a stream of elec- 
tromagnetic radiation and particles into 
space. Within 15 minutes after the ap- 
pearance of some flares, bursts of elec- 
tromagnetic radiation and some high- 
energy particles begin to buffet the earth 
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and moon. These are the vanguard of 
the main and most dangerous body of 
particles—mostly protons—that arrive 
about ten hours later. 

Constant Vigil. This time lag has en- 
abled NASA to set up a reasonably re- 
liable Solar Particle Alert Network 
(SPAN) to protect astronauts from the 
vagaries of the sun. SPAN consists of 
six Observatories that monitor the sun 
24 hours a day. During this week's Apol- 
lo flight, they will feed information into 
a space environment console in Hous- 
ton’s Manned Spacecraft Center, where 
physicists and medical men will keep a 
constant vigil. In addition, Pioneer, Vela 
and other patrolling satellites will re- 
port any changes in solar radiation. 
Should SPAN report a suspicious-look- 
ing flare during the Apollo mission at 
the same time the satellites signal a cor- 
responding increase in high-energy pro- 
ton radiation, the astronauts in the vul- 
nerable lunar module would be ordered 
back to the command module forthwith. 
They should need no more than four 
hours—well before the deadly main- 
stream of protons arrives—to dock with 
the orbiting command module (whose 
walls provide protection equal to one- 
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fifth of an inch of lead, more than 
enough to withstand any anticipated so- 
lar outburst). The art of solar fore- 
casting is still so primitive, however, 
that many flare alerts could turn out to 
be false alarms 

Although astronomers admit that they 
are still novices at short-range solar pre- 
diction, they can issue one long-range 
forecast with some certainty. About 5 
billion years from now, they calculate, 
the sun will have used up the hydrogen 
fuel in its core. It will then begin burn- 
ing hydrogen in its outer layers and grad- 
ually expand—perhaps to 100 times its 
present size—turning into a giant red 
globe that will fill most of the sky 
when seen from earth. Unfortunately, 
man will not be around to see this spec- 
tacular view. The expanding sun will 
boil away the oceans, melt rock and 
heat the earth’s surface to 4,000 de- 
grees F. It will leave man’s dwelling 
place a lifeless inferno 


PLANETARY EXPLORATION 


Doubleheader on Venus 

Right on target, more than four 
months after leaving the earth, two Rus- 
sian spacecraft last week plunged into 
the murky atmosphere of Venus. Both 
Venus 5 and Venus 6 had apparently 
stood up well under the rigors of their 
217-million-mile trips. Each spacecraft 
successfully ejected an instrumented cap- 
sule that radioed back information while 
parachuting toward the Venusian sur 
face. At week’s end, however, both cap 
sules appeared to have fallen victim to 
intense Venusian heat before making 
their landings on the planet's surface 

When the 2,491-lb. Venus 5 was 
31,000 miles from Venus, Soviet ground 
controllers sent a signal that separated 
the instrument capsule from the speed 
ing craft. Protected by a heat shield 
while its descent was slowing, the cap- 
sule eventually deployed a parachute 
and began radioing information about 
the temperature, pressure and chemical 
composition of the atmosphere. After 
53 minutes of transmission, the cap- 
sule’s signals abruptly ceased. With no 
word from the Russians, Western sci 
entists concluded that the intense heat 
of the lower atmosphere had disabled 
the transmitters before the capsule 
crashed. They recalled that in 1967 a 
similar Russian capsule—Venus 4—had 
fallen silent after 90 minutes of trans- 
mission, just as it was recording a tem- 
perature of 536° F 

Venus 5 was followed a day later by 
Venus 6, which ejected a capsule that 
transmitted for. 51 minutes before it 
too died out. Only the Russians could 
tell how successful their two latest Ve 
nus shots had been and how much in- 
formation had been gathered about the 
enigmatic planet. Whatever they learned, 
the Soviets undoubtedly left some mark 
on Venus. On board the Venus 5 cap- 
sule, Tass reported, was a marker bear- 
ing a bas-relief of Lenin and the So- 
viet coat of arms 
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Jules Verne lives again...in cities 


of living men, at the bottom of the sea! 


( The steels are ready whenever you are ) 


One more fictional fancy of the grand 
old master of science fiction is about 
to come true. 

Now, city-clusters of deep-sea 
operating bases and habitats for 
aquanauts are on the verge of bur- 
geoning into a reality as real as steel 
...@S Vigorous as man's pioneer 
spirit to explore and exploit the 
ocean's wealth. 

Deep in the forbidding blackness 
of this wet underworld that covers 
four-fifths of the earth's surface, 
aquanauts will search for minerals, 
new sources of food, fresh water 
springs, and even ways to harness the 


massive currents for electric power 


Already, American engineers, 


scientists, and industries are accel- 
erating these activities, developing 
techniques and materials to build 
and operate deep-sea structures. 
And already, Republic Steel has an- 
ticipated and developed many of the 
stronger, corrosion-resistant, highly 
dependable steels needed. 
For example, Republic vacuum- 
melted HP Hi-Performance steels 
have superior notch strength and 
crack resistance at both sub-zero 
and elevated temperatures. Breaking 
the 300,000 psi tensile-strength bar- 


rier of steel has encouraged our re- 
search pioneers to quest closer and 
closer towards the development of 
new steels with 500,000 psi tensile 
strength! Such steels could open up 
new worlds of the deep to inquisitive 
aquanauts. 

At this very moment, the long reach 
of steel from Republic is probing into 
areas wherever man's imagination 
needs it — from the ocean depths to 
Outer space, from the heartbeat of 
man to the drumbeat of defense 


Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44101. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 
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GREAT RUM 
DRINKS 


-four simple recipes 
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1.Rum &Tea:1% oz. white or silver (or gold 
or amber) Puerto Rican rum in a glass of iced 
tea. Try it with 100% India tea- tea from India. 

2. Rum & Orange: 1% oz. white 
or silver Puerto Rican rum; 3 02. orange juice. 
Serve over ice cubes in Old Fashioned glass. 
Float a few drops of Angostura bitters on top. 

3. Daiquiri: ¥% 02. lime juice and 1 tsp. sugar 
(or use Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix); 1% 02. 
white or silver Puerto Rican rum. Shake with 
ice; strain into cocktail glass. 

4. Rum-on-the-rocks: 1% 02. gold or 
amber Puerto Rican rum over ice cubes in Old 
Fashioned glass; add lemon twist, if you like. 


PUERTO RICAN RUM 
ligt and dyand ousells all others 3 to! 
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STUDENTS 


It Runs in the Family 

In theory, the most embarrassed 
Americans these days are the parents 
of student activists. Their own children 
—leaders in campus rebellions across 
the country—have been denounced by 
public officials who range from state leg- 
islators right up to the President of the 
U.S. Campus disorder is topic A among 
businessmen, at cocktail parties, on ed- 
itorial pages—and the tone is 99% dis- 
approving. But are the parents really 
unhappy? 

Yes—to the extent that publicity hurts 
their families. When the press names stu- 
dent leaders, for example, some fathers 
receive hate mail, lose business orders 
or feel subtle disapproval by employers. 
Some fathers are also public officials, 
an extra burden. The presence of the 
son of Air Force Secretary Robert C. 
Seamans Jr., at the recent Harvard sit- 
in, for instance, was widely noted in 
press accounts. Like other prominent 
men in this situation, Seamans refuses 
to discuss the matter. Equally upset are 
the parents of some first-generation col- 
lege students, including poor Negroes, 
who are baffled when their children 
seem to reject the grail—a middle-class 
education. 

Help from Home. Even so, a sur- 
prisingly large number of parents con- 
tacted by TIME reporters are far from 
angry at the rebels. Of those willing to 
talk, a majority approved their children’s 
goals but opposed the use of violence, 
partly because they favor peaceful cam- 
pus reform and partly because they 
worry greatly about their children’s safe- 
ty. Contrary to much theory about the 
activists’ psychological motives, there 





seems to be little or no generational con- 
flict within such families. Most are very 
close. In fact, many of the rebels first ac- 
quired their liberal ideals from their par- 
ents, and have simply taken those ide- 
als a step farther—in some cases, quite 
a few steps farther. 

Many studies have shown that the ma- 
jority of student activists come from 
upper-middle-class families of liberal 
stripe. In a survey of 50 student ac- 
tivists at the University of Chicago last 
year, Sociologist Richard Flacks found 
that their parents tended to be highly per- 
missive, intellectual and well-educated; 
45% were Jewish (Time, May 3, 1968). 
According to Bernice Neugarten, an- 
other Chicago sociologist, many activists 
“seem to be carrying out the family 
value system [of liberalism] in ways 
that reflect the 1960s instead of the 
1940s." She calls them “new chips off 
the old block.” 

"Really Delighted." Not only do 
most campus rebels get implicit sup- 
port from their parents in the form of 
money for college costs, but some also 
receive explicit endorsement for their ac- 
tivism. “I’m quite certain that if I were 
23 or 24, I'd be out there with the stu- 
dents,” says Novelist Laura Z. Hobson 
(Gentleman's Agreement), whose son 
was among the 42 rebels expelled after 
last winter’s sit-in at the University of 
Chicago. Using newspaper advertise- 
ments, Mrs. Hobson is helping to con- 
duct a parental protest campaign against 
the expulsions, which she denounces as 
“overkill” in reaction to a nonviolent 
dissent. 

Paul Moore Jr., suffragan Episcopal 
Bishop of Washington and member of 
the Yale Corporation, says that he is 
“really delighted” over the part his son 
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is playing in “his generation’s social 
movement.” The younger Moore signed 
a list of student demands presented to 
Yale President Kingman Brewster and 
was among those who ostentatiously 
walked out of the Yale senior-class din- 
ner last month, when McGeorge Bundy, 
who on most campuses is considered 
an architect of the Viet Nam war, be- 
gan to speak. Bishop Moore's son also 
criticized ROTC at an open meeting of 
the Yale Corporation, while his father 
listened. “ROTC really shouldn't have 
been on the campus in the first place,” 
says the bishop. 

One of Harvard's black student lead- 
ers, Leslie F. (“Skip"’) Griffin Jr., gets 
tactical advice from his father, the Rev. 
Leslie F. Griffin, who has led the 18- 
year fight to integrate public schools in 
Virginia’s Prince Edward County. Grif- 
fin is “pleased and proud” that his son 
is a campus militant. “I've always 
tried to teach my children the nonvi- 
olent way, but never to give up if the 
Struggle is right and just.” During the 
Harvard disturbances, his son tele- 
phoned to discuss how far the stu- 
dents should go in pressing their de- 
mands, and whether they should “at- 
tempt to close the institution, or stop 
short of it.” In this instance, Griffin coun- 
seled moderation. Other Negro parents 
of activist leaders concur. Says the fa- 
ther of a black militant at Radcliffe: 
“I believe they should push, but 
that bloodshed isn’t necessary. They 
shouldn't get themselves expelled.” 

Means y. Ends. Such parents often 
seem to project their own youthful ide- 
alism into what their children are doing, 
which may explain why so many ap- 
prove. A typical example is Saul Rab- 
kin, board chairman of Acme Missiles 
& Construction Corp. on Long Island, 
who admires his son’s activism at Bran- 
deis. “I'm proud of Nick’s involvement,” 
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says Rabkin. “Perhaps he’s doing what 
I didn’t have the guts to do.” Critic Al- 
fred Kazin, father of one of Harvard's 
most flamboyant S.D.S. leaders, told 
the Wall Street Journal: “I don't al- 
ways agree with Mike, but I admire 
him very, very much. I think he has 
the good of society at heart, which is bet- 
ter than thinking of money all your 
life or killing Vietnamese people. I just 
think he’s a great guy—he’s one of 
those Americans who’s not thinking 
about himself. He’s an idealist.” 

All the same, Mike Kazin, a top stu- 
dent, is also an angry young man who, 
among other things, affixed a list of de- 
mands to Harvard President Nathan Pu- 
sey’s front door. Such hard-line meth- 
ods have increasingly disturbed even 
the most admiring parents Says Ed- 
mund W. Pugh Jr., a Weyerhaeuser 
Co. executive whose son was suspended 
from Stanford after a sit-in: “We have 
a great feeling of compassion toward 
David as his idealism clashes with or- 
ganized society. But I don’t approve of 
their tactics. There is a proper way to ex 
press dissent: through the spoken and 
written word.” Dr. Maurice Osborne 
Jr., past president of the American Col 
lege Health Association, is perfectly pre 
pared to view the peaceful occupation 
of a building as “an honest confrontation 
with intellectual honesty and moral 
force.” But Dr. Osborne, a Tufts ad 
ministrator whose son was among 174 
students arrested at Harvard, says that 


“nonnegotiable demands are absurd 
When the administration doesn’t ca 
pitulate, the students think that they 


can do anything they want, including 
sacking the files.” No small group, he 
says, “has the right to be coercive and 
deny access to jobs or classes.” Even 
while defending her son, Laura Hobson 
Says: “Means shape ends. If you have 
guns and violence, you going to 
end up with even more totalitarianism.” 

Unfortunately, the evidence so far is 
that while activist students have fully ab- 
sorbed their parents’ social concern, they 
have not inherited their tactical mod 
eration. In the long run, the result could 
be very disillusioning for the parents 


are 


Coping with Confrontation 

The worst ways to handle 
dent protest are surrender and repres- 
sion. Either choice splits a campus into 
angry factions and almost guarantees fu- 
ture disorders. Is there a third way—a 
method that retains reason yet permits 
confrontation? 

At Dartmouth College, strong sen- 
uiment against the Viet Nam war has 
long focused on the nearest target: ROTC 
In democratic fashion, the college last 
month submitted the issue to a student 
referendum. Duly reflecting the results, 
the faculty then voted to abolish ROTC 
Over a four-year period so that incom 
ing freshmen who are counting on mil 
itary scholarships will not be penalized 
The plan did not satisfy a radical mi 
nority led by members of Students for 
a Democratic Society. Calling for the 


two Stu- 


immediate abolition of ROTC . they vowed 
to stage “an act of civil disobedience.” 

Instead of adopting fluster or bluster, 
Dartmouth’s President John Sloan Dick- 
ey coolly warned that he would seek a 
court injunction and summon police if 
any buildings were seized by students 
Both sides thus knew precisely where 
events were taking them, in sharp con- 
trast to recent campus collisions across 
the country. 

Ancient Aberration. When 100 rad 
icals seized the Dartmouth administra- 
tion building, Dickey & Co. went to 
work. Armed with an injunction, the 
local sheriff read it over a bullhorn and 
ordered the invaders to leave. Two hours 
later, a deputy warned the occupiers 
that they were liable for contempt of 
court. Meantime, New Hampshire Gov 
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DARTMOUTH’S DICKEY 
No fluster, no bluster. 


ernor Walter Peterson, a Dartmouth 
alumnus and trustee, mustered a force 
of state troopers and personally direct 
ed them to shun violence 

At 3 a.m., twelve hours after the oc 
cupation began, the cops left their riot 
clubs behind and headed for Dartmouth 
With equal calm, one radical announced 
over a bullhorn: “We want no violence 
Do not taunt the cops. The people in 
side will not resist.” 

No one suffered a scratch. Hauled 
limply out of the building, 45 dem 
onstrators, including five girls, were fined 
$100 apiece and sentenced to 30 days 
in jail. It was the harshest pun 
ishment of student protesters so far. It 
was also a proud experience for the dem 
Onstrators, who willingly paid the price 
for what they considered an antiwar 
stand. Dartmouth itself emerged with 
equal integrity. “My concern,” says Pres 
ident Dickey, “is that youth's perennial 
commitment to a better human future 
should not today be betrayed by the 
most ancient aberration of hard-pressed 
humanity—the notion that anything goes 
in having your own way.” 


mass 
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CONDUCTORS 


Laureate’s Farewell 

For his three scheduled concerts with 
the New York Philharmonic last week, 
Leonard Bernstein chose a single work: 
Mahler's exalted but nostalgic Sym- 
phony No. 3 for contralto, massed cho- 
ruses and orchestra. It was an ap- 
propriate choice: Bernstein has done 
more than any man alive to popularize 
Mahler. The concerts were the last 
that he will give as the orchestra’s mu- 
sical director, At the end of the 105-min- 
ute performances, Bernstein received 
standing ovations, and he was near 
tears as he embraced the soloist and first- 
desk musicians. The orchestra, at an 
emotion-laden private party, gave him a 
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BERNSTEIN WITH MEZUZAH 
Not quite final. 


silver-and-gold mezuzah, sculpted by 
Artist Resia Schor; the directors of 
the Philharmonic presented him with 
a 19-ft.-long speedboat, so that Lenny 
can practice his skills as a water-skier 
on Long Island Sound near his Con- 
necticut country home. 

In fact, the farewell was not really 
the most final of finales. Bernstein will 
continue to direct televised children’s 
concerts with the orchestra and serve 
as a guest conductor, and the Phil- 
harmonic has honored him for life with 
the quaint title of Laureate Conductor. 
Even so, his ten-year tenure as music di- 
rector was a particularly personal and 
successful relationship. The first Amer- 
ican-born conductor to head a front- 
rank U.S. orchestra, he was chosen to 
succeed the late Dimitri Mitropoulos in 
1958; since then, subscriptions rose from 
9,886 to 25,570, and concerts at Lin- 
coln Center’s Philharmonic Hall, at least 
when Lenny conducted, were seldom 
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less than a sellout. Although the or- 
chestra could play dispiritedly for an- 
tipatico guest conductors, at its best it 
was the equal of any in the world. 
Proof was the power, sweep and con- 
trolled passion of last week's stunning 
performances of the Mahler Third. 

Balletic Leaps. Purists complained 
of Bernstein's balletic leaps and flam- 
boyant podium style, but he used his 
showmanship to the Philharmonic’s ad 
vantage. Thanks to his records and tele- 
vised concerts, he made the orchestra 
almost as much of a national as a New 
York institution. Although Bernstein's 
reputation as a champion of new music 
is a trifle inflated, he gave the U.S. and 
world premiére of 42 works, including 
26 pieces by American composers (one 
of them his own). 

George Szell of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra has agreed to take on the ad- 
ditional duty of music adviser to the 
Philharmonic. Next season he will share 
its podium with five younger guest con- 
ductors—all of them potential candi- 
dates to succeed Bernstein. They are 
America’s Lorin Maazel, Hungary’s Ist- 
van Kertesz, Rafael Friihbeck de Bur- 
gos of the National Orchestra of Spain, 
as well as two men who once served as 
Bernstein's assistants: Japan’s Seiji Oza- 
wa and Claudio Abbado of Milan’s La 
Scala. 

Time for Composing. As for Bern- 
stein, he flies off this week to conduct 
Beethoven's Missa Solemnis for the 
100th anniversary of the Vienna State 
Opera, “and that will be the end of my 
conducting until 1970." The new time 
found will be for composing. He will 
confer with Italian Director Franco Zef- 
firelli about a joint project—‘almost a 
sort of filmed opera”—and he has a com- 
mission to do a musical theater work 
for the opening of Washington’s Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts in 
the fall of 1970. 


RECORDINGS 
Back to God 


The piano plunks out a few chords, 
the snare picks up the beat, a bongo 
drum is tapped infectiously, and a low, 
husky female voice calls out to a cho- 
rus of men and women, which answers 
each phrase: 

Oh happy day, 

Oh happy day, 

When Jesus washed, 

Oh when he washed, 

When Jesus washed, 

He washed the sins away. 

Words to clap hands by in a Negro 
church on Sunday night? Not really. 
They just happen to be the stuff of the 
nation’s No. 5 single on the Billboard 
Hot 100 chart. Composed, arranged and 
conducted by Edwin Hawkins, the 25- 
year-old son of an Oakland, Calif., long- 


shoreman, Oh Happy Day is far and 
away the surprise hit of the year. From 
Los Angeles to Boston, its bubbling, in- 
fectious sound is being aired ten to 20 
times a day on Negro rhythm-and-blues 
stations, easy-listening stations, even 
rock stations. The LP from which the 
single was taken, Let Us Go into the 
House of the Lord, is doing almost as 
well. “It is good for gospel to go pop,” 
says Hawkins. “It might bring the kids 
back to God.” 

Hawkins and Soprano Betty Watson 
founded the Northern California State 
Youth Choir in April 1967, drawing 
upon leading singers from Pentecostal 
choirs throughout the San Francisco 
area. Last year they made a private re- 
cording (1,000 copies) of Hawkins’ gos- 
pel-song arrangements. San Francisco 
Chronicle Columnist Ralph J. Gleason 
heard it, gave it a plug or two, and 
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HAWKINS & SINGERS 
And the kids are dancing. 


record companies started a bidding war 
for the album. New York’s Buddah 
Records got there first and capped the 
deal with a $55,000 advance and a $25,- 
000 bonus. Buddah changed the group's 
name to the Edwin Hawkins Singers, 
put the record out—and the world 
smiled. 

Success has not brought Hawkins all 
the peace and quiet he might have ex- 
pected. For one thing, several R. & B. sta- 
tions have refused to play Oh Happy 
Day on their soul shows because they re- 
gard gospel as too sacred for dancing. 
For another, the success of Oh Happy 
Day has spawned a rash of imitators. 
The biggest shock of all, however, is 
that two of Hawkins’ soloists have quit 
and gone out on their own. One of 
them, Betty Watson, has even organized 
her own group, taken the old name of 
Hawkins’ chorus, and agreed to appear 
at the West Coast’s leading rock pal- 
ace, the Fillmore West. 
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RELIGION 





THEOLOGY 


Is Heresy Dead? 

Heresy is the lifeblood of reli- 
gions. There are no heresies in a dead 
religion. 

—André Suarés 


By that standard, Roman Catholicism 
is surely alive and well. Unbothered by 
papal warnings against dissent and re- 
bellion, Catholic theologians are today 
publicly questioning established dogma 
in a way that might have earned them ex- 
communication in the 19th century and 
execution in the 16th. Several Dutch 
thinkers, for example, have tried to re- 
define the doctrine of transubstantiation 
in the Eucharist, which was made dog- 
ma at the Council of Trent; others 
have proposed radical new ideas on orig- 
inal sin (TIME, March 21). Even the con- 
ventional concepts of God, the Trinity, 
the divinity of Christ and the reality of 
his Resurrection are considered open 
for theological reconsideration. Last 
month, in an effort to establish the 
boundaries of such searching, Pope Paul 
VI appointed a 30-man_ international 
commission of theologians to study, 
among other questions, the distinction 
between heresy and the permissible lim- 
its of dissent within the church. 

The creation of the commission was 
unquestionably the mildest reply that 
doctrinal dissent has ever received in Ro- 
man Catholic history. In the days of the 
medieval Inquisition, even heretics who 
offered to recant were burned at the stake 
for having dared to question at all. Dur- 
ing the first decade of the 20th century, 
Modernists like French Abbé Alfred Loi- 
sy, who championed scholarly Biblical 
criticism, and British Jesuit George Tyr- 
reli, who urged the revision of old dog- 
matic formulas, were excommunicated 
for beliefs that have become common- 
place in the post-conciliar church. Vat- 
ican II was indeed a watershed, Not since 
the Council has Rome formally con- 
demned anyone as a heretic. 

Moral Suasion. For many Christian 
thinkers, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
the whole notion of heresy has become 
a treacherous one. In fact, heresy may 
be as dead as God was supposed to be. 
Except for extremely conservative de 
nominations, most Protestant bodies 
have abandoned the idea that a com 
municant can be expelled or punished 
for denying an article of faith. After 
an abortive attempt to condemn the 
Rt. Rev. James A. Pike* for heresy by 
the Episcopal House of Bishops, a com- 
mittee of prelates concluded that moral 
suasion and intellectual arguments were 
the only means the church had to keep 
dissidents in line. 


* Who announced last month that he is leav- 
ing the Episcopal Church, partially because it 
is a “dying institution” and partially because 
Bishop C. Kilmer Myers of San Francisco re- 
fused to officiate at Pike’s third marriage—to 
his research assistant, Diane Kennedy. 
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One of the problems with heresy is 
that its very existence depends upon an 
outdated concept of what faith is—ad- 
herence to a particular body of doc- 
trine rather than an inner spiritual com- 
mitment. According to Lutheran Theo- 
logian Joseph Sittler of the University 
of Chicago, “Heresy is a workable no- 
tion when faith is identified with prop- 
ositions, but it becomes a flexible no- 
tion when a distinction is made be 
tween the reality of faith and state 
ments made about it.” Catholic Theo- 
logian Eugene C. Bianchi of Emory 
University suggests that the whole no- 
tion of heresy rests on the presumption 
that doctrine is static rather than dy- 
namic and subject to change. 

Language Limitations. Father Daniel 
C. Maguire of Catholic University goes 
so far as to suggest that the concept of 
heresy may disappear as the church 
“moves away from totally verbal, for- 
mal expression to a symbolic expression 
of belief.” For him, as indeed for many 
other theologians, the problem is that 
the limitations of language make any 
doctrinal formulations of belief inad- 
equate and thus always open to clari- 
fication and revision. Redemptorist 
Francis X. Murphy of Rome's Accade- 
mia Alfonsiana suggests that most of to- 
day's supposed heretics are not in fact 
denying basic dogmas but simply the out- 
dated concepts that surround them. “It 
is not deviation in the basic dogma,” 
he says, “but in theological explanations 
given for these dogmas.” 

On the other hand, some theologians 
contend that the notion of heresy ought 
to be itself redefined rather than dropped 
entirely, In their view, a heretic is not so 
much one who questions a specific tra- 
ditional doctrine but one who fails to live 
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and think in harmony with the essential 
Christian commandment of love. One 
form of modern heresy, proposes Bian- 
chi, “might be that which destroys 
human freedom and man’s ability to de- 
velop and communicate, such as eco- 
nomic exploitation, racism and imperial- 
istic wars,” In a new book called Do We 
Need the Church?, Father Richard Mc- 
Bricn of Pope John XXIII Seminary 
near Boston suggests that a selfish expo- 
nent of rugged individualism who ig- 
nores the plight of the poor is much more 
of a heretic than someone who doubts, 
for instance, the Assumption of Mary. 

When Dissent Destroys. Nonetheless, 
Christianity is based on certain axiomat- 
ic beliefs—the existence of God, for ex- 
ample—and the church, like any other 
community, has the right to protect its 
own identity. But how? Christian think- 
ers tend to be guarded in their answers. 
Jesuit Joseph Fichter of Harvard Divin- 
ity School proposes that the question of 
whether a man is a heretic or not “should 
be left in the hands of God.” Episcopal 
Theologian John Macquarrie suggests 
that the limits of disbelief should be set 
“when dissent begins to destroy the com- 
munity.” In any event, reaction to such 
dissent will not take the harsh form it of- 
ten did in the past. “Condemnation of 
their views should be sufficient,’ says 
Catholic Philosopher Daniel Callahan 
“Even in a reformed church community, 
people are likely to be swayed by a strong 
condemnation.” 

By and large, theologians regard the 
new papal commission as a promising 
step forward in dealing with the trou- 
bling question of heresy. Although its 
membership includes several orthodox 
doctrinaires, it is graced with the pres- 
ence of such thoughtful progressives as 
German Jesuit Karl Rahner, Father Wal- 
ter Burghardt of Woodstock College 
and Canadian Philosopher Bernard Lon- 


INQUISITORS EXAMINING A HERETIC 
Leave it to God. 
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ergan. Since some of these men—no- 
Rahner—have been themselves 
suspected of heterodoxy in the past, 
they are unlikely to set a narrow limit 
on the right of intellectual dissent. 


MONASTICISM 


End of an Adventure 

High on a plateau in the Middle 
Atlas Mountains stands a rambling com- 
plex of rough-hewn rock buildings. 
These days the buildings are quiet; over- 
head, crows caw and buzzards scream; 
grass creeps through chinks in the pave- 
ment. Only three soldiers, stationed there 
to prevent looting, are now camped 
where a community of Benedictine 
monks so recently thrived. The mon- 
astery of Toumliline, a hopeful exper- 
iment of Christian witness in Moslem 
Morocco, is closed, probably forever. 

Toumliline was founded above the 
Berber town of Azrou in 1952 by a 
group of French monks who chose the 
site—about 100 miles southeast of the 
Moroccan capital of Rabat—because it 
was suitably remote for contemplation. 
At first, French colonial authorities tried 
to persuade the monks to Christianize 
the area’s Berber tribesmen (and thus 
play them off against Arab nationalists 
in the cities), but Prior Dom Denis Mar- 
tin and his monks refused to cooperate. 
“It would be criminal to convert Mos- 
lems,” said Dom Denis, explaining that 
any converts would be outcasts in their 
own country. Instead, the monks set 
about building a monastery, planting 


| an orchard and quietly living their con- 








templative life. Only after a year of 
close watching did nearby Berber vil- 
lagers send a delegation of turbanned no- 
tables to indicate that the newcomers 
were welcome. 

Political Complexities. Children soon 
followed in crowds to see the mar- 
abouts (holy men). The monks responded 
by opening a school for them and the 
children of French settlers. When the vil- 
lagers learned that one monk was a doc- 
tor, the monastery was besieged with 
sick calls and a dispensary was opened. 
Much against their will, the monks were 


| drawn into the complexities of Mo- 


roccan politics. One day during the sum- 
mer of 1954, a group of Arab na- 
tionalist prisoners from a nearby de- 
tention camp, working on a water main 
near the monastery, complained of the 
heat and their thirst. The prior dis- 
patched some monks with mint-flavored 
tea, a favorite Moroccan drink, for the 
prisoners. When the local French com- 


| mandant ordered him to stop, he re- 


fused, explaining simply that it was “el 
ementary Christian charity.” 

It was also, inadvertently, Toumliline’s 
passport to fame. When Morocco be- 
came independent in 1956, several of 
the prisoners that Toumliline had helped 
became members of the new govern- 


| ment. One of them, Driss M’hammedi, 


remained the second most powerful man 
in the country, next to King Hassan II, 
until his death two months ago. In 1957, 
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a high Moslem official went so far as 
to call Toumliline “a lesson and a school, 
a center for cohabitation between Chris- 
tian and Moslem.” It became a meet- 
ing place for international conferences 
between Moslems and Christians. King 
Hassan exulted in “the climate of co- 
operation” that Toumliline exemplified 
in his country, which is 97% Moslem. 
The monastery even inspired a book 
called Benedictine and Moor: A Chris- 
tian Adventure in Moslem Morocco. 
Then, in 1965, the political climate 
began to change. Hassan dissolved Par- 
liament, suppressed political parties, and 
moved sharply toward authoritarian rule. 
He also made it clear that the monks 
of Toumliline, because of their liberalism 
and influence on the Berber countryside, 
were less welcome than they used to 
be. Meantime, the monastery was hav- 





KING HASSAN & PRIOR MARTIN 
Elementary passport to fame. 


ing its own troubles. Water supplies 
dried up, and the orchard withered away. 
The cattle on its dairy ranch died off 
mysteriously. A project for a chicken 
farm evaporated when a French ci- 
villian manager swindled the monks out 
of all their capital. Once numbering 
40, the monks drifted off to other mon- 
asteries and assignments. By 1968 the 
community was down to seven. 

Cherished Meditation. Last June, 
King Hassan told the remaining monks 
that they would have to leave their mon- 
astery. They could have moved to Rabat, 
where most of Morocco’s remaining 
140,000 Christians live. But the city 
was hardly the place for what they still 
cherished most: meditation. During the 
winter, the last three monks of Toum- 
liline returned to France. Though they 
retain some hope of going back to Mo- 
rocco, the monastery itself has been 
sold to the government. The Moroccan 
Interior Ministry plans to turn it into a 
summer camp for city children. 
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If youcant take the heat 
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...take the cure. 


Get fast relief from sweltering summer days 
and hot, sleepless nights with Chrysler 
Airtemp central air conditioning. It makes 
you feel great all day. Helps you enjoy acom- 
fortable, restful night's sleep. See your 
Airtemp dealer, and leave the rest to him. 


—Alirtemp oe 















































Our invention of 
the transistor made 
the electronics 
industry big enough 
to support a city the 
size of New York 


Twenty-one years ago, scientists at Bell Laboratories announced 
a new device which would have far-reaching significance in the field 
of electronics. 

That turned out to be quite an understatement. 

As a matter of fact, the National Inventors Council ranked 
the transistor among the most important inventions of our generation. 

More important, in those 21 years, the transistor and its 
solid-state relatives have become a ten billion dollar industry, helping to 
boost the electronics industry from fortieth place in annual dollar 
volume to fourth. Today its thirty billion dollars in sales could provide 
the personal income for seven and a half million people. 

This tiny transistor has spurred the growth of a host of other 
industries. It has led to the new art of integrated circuits...in which 
over 100 transistor-like devices can fit into a complete circuit smaller 
than a pinhead. Radio, television, and telephony have been revolutionized 
by the transistor. 

Innovations born at Bell Laboratories are also helping to make it 
possible for you to send almost anything, anywhere, anytime over 
our constantly growing nationwide communications network. As we 
continue to innovate, the network is able to do more things for 
more people. This versatility and flexibility stimulates still more growth 
and more innovation—in both services and equipment. 

The day is coming when all the industries built on discoveries by 
telephone company people may amount to enough 


to support not only a New York, but a Chicago, a ag Ee, a he: 
Los Angeles, and a Philadelphia, too. 

It begins with some very imaginative Tt 
thinking at Bell Laboratories. on 
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“Terribly British — 


Wonderfully American 


White Satin, the gin the British first made in 1770, is now made here. Inan 
imported British still. So you can get an imported British taste without pay- 
ing import duties. By Jove, be smart. Wrap your next martini in White Satin. 
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SPORT 
ADVENTURES 


The Uncommon Men 

Some men satisfy their sporting in- 
stincts by chasing golf balls around fair- 
ways. Others like to lose themselves in 
a game of checkers or a televised foot- 
ball match. Then there are the thrill seek- 
ers, a wild and often winning lot who 
delight in doing what has never been 
done. 

Bruce Tulloh, the former British 
Olympic distance runner, is panting 
across the plains of Oklahoma in an at- 
tempt to run from Los Angeles to New 
York in a record 66 days. Four of his 
countrymen are pushing their dog sleds 
toward Spitsbergen, Norway, in the last 
days of a 16-month, 2,000-mile trek 
across the Arctic. This summer, eight 
men from East Africa will try to fol- 
low up their successful ascent of Mount 
Kilimanjaro (elevation: 19,340 ft.) by 
climbing Mount Everest (29,028 ft.); 
all are blind. Stunt Man Evel Knievel 
plans to race a jet-powered motorcycle 
down a ramp at 280 m.p.h. and—God 
and the authorities willing—jump across 
the Grand Canyon. Last week Henry 
Carr, Detroit Lions defensive back and 
former Olympic 200-meter-dash cham- 
pion, raced a pacer over a 110-yd. course 
and won by 10 yds. “I never beat the 
horses at the betting window,” he said, 
“so I wanted to see if I could beat 
them on the track.” 

Walk on Water. At sea, the two re- 
maining contestants in the first single- 
handed, nonstop sailboat race around 
the world are trying to better the rec- 
ord of 312 days set last month by Brit- 
ain’s Robin Knox-Johnston. A onetime 
big-game hunter and whisky smuggler 
named John Fairfax is rowing a 22-ft. 
boat 3,300 miles from the Canary Is- 
lands to Florida. Honors for freakish 
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CARR RACING HORSE 
How to beat the window. 
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SLOVAK EMBARKING ON TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 
One way to unwind. 


firsts, though, must go to Aleksander 
Wozniak, a Polish exile and former 
R.A.F. fighter pilot, who fashioned a 
pair of 3-ft.-long, canoe-shaped shoes 
out of wood and walked 33 miles down 
the Thames from Marlow to Westmin- 
ster Bridge. 

Daring or daffy as these ventures 
may be, none has attracted a more 
mixed assortment of self-styled adven- 
turers than last week’s transatlantic air 
race, a circulation-building stunt spon- 
sored by the London Daily Mail. Held 
in commemoration of the first nonstop 
crossing of the Atlantic, by two British 
pilots in a Vickers Vimy biplane in 
1919, the race had 390 entrants from 
ten countries competing for $144,000 
in prizes in such bizarre categories as 
the best performances by a Swiss or a 
resident of New York State. The con- 
testants included onetime Racing Car 
Champion Stirling Moss and a chimp 
named Tina, who was vying for 
honors as “most meritorious per- 
formance by a Commonwealth 
citizen.” For all of them, the 
hardest part was not the flying 
but getting to and from the 
check-in stations atop the Empire 
State Building in New York and 
the General Post Office in Lon- 
don. Royal Navy Pilot Peter 
Goddard, who won $14,400 for 
the fastest performance (with a 
time of 5 hr. 11 min. 22 sec.), 
confessed that things went so 
smoothly in his F-4K Phantom 
jet that he got bored and start- 
ed reading. 

To at least one contestant, 
though, the challenge lay in the 
flying, not in the frills. Czecho- 
slovak-born Mira Slovak, 39, 
clocked one of the slowest trans- 
atlantic crossing times since Co- 
lumbus—175 hr. 42 min. 7 sec. 
—yet still won $2,400 for “the 
best performance in a plane 
weighing under 5,000 Ibs.” Slo- 
vak's aircraft was the smallest 


ever to cross the Atlantic: an 860- 
Ib. German-made Fournier RF 4 
glider powered only by a 36-h.p. Volks- 
wagen auto engine. Since the plane car- 
ried only 46 gallons of fuel, he made 
frequent stops (longest hop: 1,000 miles 
from Labrador to Greenland)—but he 
never cut his power and simply glided. 
His 6-ft. l-in., 175-lb. frame scrunched 
into the cockpit of the toylike craft, he 
flew as low as 200 ft. to avoid bad weath- 
er, encountered such stiff headwinds over 
Canada that “even the cars on the 
ground were passing me.” 

Among the dozens of publicity seek- 
ers and assorted kooks in the race, Slo- 
vak was one of the very few to whom 
such adventures are a way of life. A 
year ago, after picking up a plane in 
West Germany, he flew it back to the 
U.S. safely. Then just 19 ft. from the 
runway of his home field in Santa Pau- 
la, Calif., the plane was caught in a 
strong downdraft and slammed into the 
ground. Unconscious for the next week, 
Slovak suffered eleven broken bones in 
his left arm, a deep head gash, six bro- 
ken ribs, a collapsed lung and intestinal 
injuries. While recuperating, he received 
an invitation to compete in the trans- 
atlantic race. “I thought it was a bad 
joke,” he recalls. “But as the wounds 
healed, the bad feelings disappeared, 
and then I wanted to try things again.” 

The Wild Czech. Slovak’s first truly 
memorable adventure occurred in 1953, 
when, as the youngest captain in the 
Czechoslovakian Airline, he hijacked a 
C-47 carrying 25 passengers and flew 
to West Germany. After eight months 
of interrogation by the CIA he was al- 
lowed to come to the U.S., where he 
worked for two years as a crop-dusting 
pilot in the Western states. In 1956, 
though he had never raced anything fast- 
er than a Kayak, he took up hydro- 
plane racing. Two years later, the “Wild 
Czech” was the national champion. 

For relaxation, Slovak began stunt fly- 
ing in World War II fighter planes, 
doing such tricks as flying upside down 
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This 
summer... 
let a 
Manpower’ 


White Glove 


Girl give 
you 


a hand! 


You'll hardly notice your 
own staff is on vacation 


Our famous White Glove Girls are known, 
the world over. for their unusual ability to step in and get 
your work out! With a minimum of orientation, they 
substitute — effectively — for your vacationing 
office workers. It’s a special skill — acquired through special 
training and plenty of experience. You'll see the difference 
between our White Glove Girls and 
ordinary temporary @WER 
help — Immediately! MANP 

ONE OF OUR 600 OFFICES IS IN 


YOUR CITY WAITING TO SERVE YOU NOW! 
WORLO HEADQUARTERS. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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just 50 ft. above the ground with his 
hands dangling down. Soon he was gun- 
ning his growling Grumman Bearcat 
around 50-ft. pylons and, in the sui- 
cidal pastime of air racing, flying wing 
tip to wing tip at 400 m.p.h. In 1964, 
he became the national champion of 
that sport also. Cavorting in small planes, 
says Slovak, “helps me unwind and 
stop being a part of the computer. It 
makes me a better pilot when I get 
back to the big planes.” The big planes 
are the 707 jets he pilots for a national 
airline whose name, he pleads, must be 
kept secret. Airline officials are fearful 


| that passengers might feel a little un- 


easy if they knew that the Wild Czech 
was at the controls. 

Basic Coward. They should not 
Though Slovak has been hospitalized 
five times in a career that has cost him 
a broken back, a broken leg, 23 teeth 
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+ ROWER FAIRFAX 
Delight in the never done. 


and badly damaged kidneys, he is a stick- 
ler for safety. “Basically, I'm a coward. 
If I thought I would be killed, I wouldn't 
take on these adventures.” Then why 
flirt with danger in the first place? “I 
love the challenge,” he says. A U.S. cit- 
izen since 1960, he adds: “In this coun- 
try, you can try for anything you want, 
and what I want is to be an uncom- 
mon man.” 

Crossing the Atlantic is “the most 
lonely feeling in the world,” he says, 
“but it teaches you a good lesson. If 
you think you are so great, so un- 
touchable, then you won't feel that way 
too long when you are out there. It's 
just a wasteland—water under you and 
clouds around you, and there you are 
with your life depending on that little 
put-put in front. You always remember 
that feeling. It changes your whole out- 
look on life.” To keep that feeling alive, 
Slovak will take up yet another un- 
common sport after he returns to his 
home in Santa Monica, Calif. He in- 
tends to pilot hot-air balloons. 
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Dublin has what your 
business needs. 
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Contacts. 3 


In changing Ireland, Chaseman 
King Lowe, at Chase and Bank of Ireland 
(International) Ltd., can pinpoint your best 
business and financial opportunities 
Working from our associate bank, he can 
tell you how the Irish government's 
investment grants and tax policies are 
helping to move the country rapidly 

ahead to a bright future. And from 

this western window of Europe, 

Chaseman Lowe can swing all the 
resources of Chase’s Network 
Europe into action for you. With 
banks at all the key business 
centers of the Continent, Chase’s 
Network Europe can provide 
international banking 
service that's hard to 

beat. Call Chase for the 
best in banking in 
lreland—and through- 

out Europe, too. 
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Chase Network Europe: Austria + Belgium + France - Germany - Greece - Ireland - Italy » The Netherlands + Spain - Switzerland - United Kingdom 


THE LAW 





TORTS 


Expensive Lesson 

Automobile manufacturers have long 
seemed convinced that it did not pay 
for them to pay more attention to safe- 
ty, because the public did not want to 
bear the cost. Increasingly, however, the 
automakers are finding that soft-ped- 
aling safety can cost them quite a bit 
too. General Motors learned that les- 
son with its Corvair line, which it 
dropped last week (see BUSINESS). Re- 
cent court decisions in four states against 
all four major automakers suggest that 
any car that fails to measure up to rea- 
sonable safety standards may prove high- 
ly expensive in terms of damages. Each 
of the cases involved a de- 
cision extending the liability 
of manufacturers: 
> The Supreme Courts of 
Texas and California both 
ruled that a bystander in- 
jured by a faulty car may 
sue and collect damages 
from the car’s manufacturer 
without having to prove neg- 
ligence (anyone other than 
the owner or user is gen- 
erally known in legal short- 
hand as a bystander). In 
most earlier cases only own- 
ers or users of a faulty ve- 
hicle had been exempted 
from proving negligence on 
the part of the manufacturer. 
But in Texas, two passengers 
in a car hit by a Ford truck 
with defective brakes were 
permitted to sue the man- 
ufacturer of the truck under 
the more liberal rule. In Cal- 
ifornia, the driver of a car 
that was hit by a new Ram- 
bler—after the Rambler's 
drive shaft fell out—was 
similarly granted permission to sue 
American Motors. Summing up the rea- 
soning of the Supreme Courts in both 
states, California Justice Raymond Pe- 
ters wrote: “Consumers and users, at 
least, have the opportunity to inspect 
for defects and to limit their purchases 
to articles manufactured by reputable 
manufacturers. The bystander ordinarily 
has no such opportunities.” 
> The Alaska Supreme Court ruled that 
manufacturers owe more than a simple 
warranty obligation to the purchaser of 
a new car. A Plymouth station wagon 
had been driven only two weeks when 
its owner was overcome by carbon mon- 
oxide and suffered brain damage. Some 
plugs normally placed in holes in the 
body were found to be missing, en- 
abling the gas to seep into the car. Chrys- 
ler argued that the laws governing its 
highly publicized five-year warranty 
should be controlling. Not persuaded, 
the court added Alaska to a growing 
list of states that now make manu- 
facturers strictly liable for any defect 
that ought not to exist—warranties not- 
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withstanding. The object, said Justice 
Buell Nesbett, “is to ensure that the 
cost of injuries resulting from defective 
products are borne by the manufacturers 
rather than by the injured persons, who 
are powerless to protect themselves.” 

> A USS. district court judge in Penn- 
sylvania held that accidents are now so 
common that manufacturers are liable 
if their cars prove unreasonably unsafe 
in a crash. The suit was brought by a 
woman who was riding in a Buick hard- 
top that flipped over. The roof col- 
lapsed, and the woman contended that 
it was defective and had added to her in- 
juries. General Motors replied that ac- 
cidents are not part of the normal and 
foreseeable use of the car. Judge John 





WRECKED BUICK IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Measure up or pay up. 


Fullam found that defense too narrow. 
While automakers cannot be required 
to build a “crashproof” car, he said, “pas- 
sengers must be provided with a rea- 
sonably safe container within which to 
make the journey.” 


LAWYERS 


Commandos into the Ghetto 

For years, the brilliant young law- 
yers of the N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, Inc. were the 
constitutional commandos of the civil 
rights movement. L.D.F., as it is known, 
was the legal ramrod in arguing the 
rights of Negroes—most notably in the 
1954 school desegregation decision, 
Brown v. Board of Education. But now 
that the legal beachheads have been es- 
tablished, the fund, which last week cel- 
ebrated its 30th anniversary, is in the 
midst of an identity crisis. 

In recent years, the fund has con- 
tinued applying civil rights precedents 
in imaginative but relatively undramatic 
follow-up suits. Many of its younger law- 





yers would like to leave such cases to oth- 
ers and concentrate more on urban re- 
newal, school decentralization and con- 
sumer fraud. “We ought to radicalize,” 
says one. The fund's leaders, who no 
longer have any connection with the 
N.A.A.C.P., are committed to the mop- 
up in civil rights, but they understand 
the urge to attack ghetto problems. Says 
Director-Counsel Jack Greenberg: “As 
overt racial barriers came down, we per- 
ceived that racial problems were linked 
to poverty and that they could only be re- 
solved when poverty problems were also 
resolved.” 

In fact, the fund is already scoring 
some impressive breakthroughs in pov- 
erty law and related areas. A three- 
year, $1,000,000 Ford Foundation grant 
established an L.D.F. subsidiary, the Na- 
tional Office for the Rights of the In- 
digent (NOR}), in 1967. Con- 
cluding that capital punish- 
ment was almost always im- 
posed on poor, frequently 
black defendants, NORI was 
instrumental in achieving 
the de facto moratorium on 
executions that has prevail- 
ed in the U.S. since June 
2, 1967. 

NORI also has a suit pend- 
ing in New York to give con- 
sumers the right to: bring 
“class actions” that would 
allow bilked customers to 
band together and avoid the 
prohibitive cost of fighting 
small claim suits one at a 
time. Other suits seek to bar 
urban-renewal projects from 
destroying ghetto areas with- 
out relocating residents and 
to compel cities to provide 
adequate lighting, fire pro- 
tection and sanitation in the 
ghetto. 

For all the activity, some 
of the fund’s lawyers remain 
restive. “Sure, we're setting 
precedents in criminal and poverty law,” 
says NORI’s supervisor, Michael Melts- 
ner, 32. “But what gnaws at me is the 
feeling that we miay not be changing 
things that much.” Meltsner, a Yale 
Law graduate and white, argues that 
the fund should be “closer to the ac- 
tion. I think we should be representing 
the militants.” 

Still, the fund remains one of the 
most satisfying places for a young law- 
yer to work. When it was launched in 
1939, it had one attorney—Thurgood 
Marshall. Now it has 25, about half of 
them black. Though relatively small, 
the group argued more cases before 
the Supreme Court in 1968 than any 
other organization, except for the Jus- 
tice Department. “Look,” says Meltsner, 
acknowledging the satisfactions, “I’m a 
member of a group of people who are 
keeping 37 states with the death pen- 
alty from killing men. I sleep well.” 
But there are spells of wakefulness. “So 
long as that great abomination, the ghet- 
to, still exists out there,” he adds, “we're 
all going to feel a little guilty.” 
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Take away 


the old-style carburetor 
and the primer 
and what have you got? 


This new Sears Craftsman: 
Mosteager-to-start mower 


One pull, maybe half a pull, 
gets the new Craftsman Strong 
Mowers cutting. It took a com 
pletely different kind of engine 
to make them so eager 

Instead of the old-style car- 
buretor, there’s a no-adjust fuel 
system. No priming. Nothing to 
fiddle with or goof-up 
And an automatic com- 
pression release ends 
the tug of war between 
you and the starter cord 

Easy, sure starts 
aren't all the new 
Craftsman Strong- 
Mowers give you 


that ever manicured alawn. 





There's enough power to give 
the toughest grass a neat, smooth 
look. A magnesium housing 
that’s a third lighter than alumi- 
num. An extra blade that keeps 
the housing clean 

You can get a 20-inch push- 
type Craftsman StrongMower 
at Sears. Or a 22-inch Self- 
Propelled StrongMower 
Both come complete with 
grass catcher. We also 
have other rotaries from 
2% hp on up. Buy any 
of them for No Money 
Down on Sears Easy 
Payment Plan. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. guaran- 
tees* the Craftsman Strong- 
Mowers from their parts to their 
performance. Good reason right 
there to get started to Sears 
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For years, we've been saying to people: 

“If you can find a better bourbon than Ancient Age, buy it.” 
And in that time, Ancient Age has become 
America’s largest-selling 6 year old Kentucky bourbon. 
We know what we're doing. 


America’s largest-selling 
STRAIGHT KENTUCKY BOURBON WHISKEY » 85 PROOF - (©)ANCIENT AGE DISTILLING CO., FRANKFORT, KY 6 year old Kentucky bourbon. 
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LANGUAGE 


The Un-lsness of Is 


For several years now, D. David Bour- 
land Jr. has conscientiously scrubbed 
from his discourse and his writing all 
forms of the verb “to be.” The first 
time he tried to do this, it gave him a 
headache. Now the practice comes so 
naturally that Bourland’s listeners and 
readers are not likely to notice the omis- 
sion. On the contrary, they are likely 
to be struck by the lucidity of his ex- 
pression, which is commendably unam- 
biguous if not always very lyrical. Where 
most people might render harsh judg- 
ment on themselves with “I'm no good 
at math,” Bourland would express the 
thought with far less immutability: “I 
did not receive good grades in math,” 
or “I did less well at math than at 
other subjects.” 

Unlike the California musician who 
once wrote a novel without the letter 
“e” just to see if it could be done, Bour- 
land, 40, is not an eccentric visionary. 
He is the highly skilled president of In- 
formation Research Associates, a Mc- 
Lean, Va., think tank that does clas- 
sified systems development for the U.S. 
Navy. Bourland, who has a master’s de- 
gree in business administration from 
Harvard, was also a student at the In- 
stitute of General Semantics in Lake- 
ville, Conn., where he became an ar- 
dent disciple of the linguistic theories 
of the leading prophet of general se- 
mantics, Alfred Korzybski. In Korzyb- 
ski’s view, the verb “to be” was a dan- 
gerous and frequently misused word that 
was responsible for much of mankind's 
semantic difficulties. Going the master 
one better, Bourland has led a one-man 
crusade for the adoption of “E-prime” 
—which is his name for the English lan- 
guage minus “to be.” 

All Is Change. The semanticist's ob- 
jection to the verb “to be” is based on 
certain philosophical convictions. One 
is a stern rejection of an axiom of clas- 
sical logic, the principle of identity—that 
A is A, or a rose is a rose. In fact, ar- 
gued Korzybski, the basic principle of 
life is not identity but, as the elliptical 
pre-Socratic philosopher Heraclitus put 
it, that all is change. Time and move- 
ment are inexorable, and in the frac- 
tion of a second that a rose is de- 
scribed it has already begun to alter. 

The second philosophical conviction 
is that language influences behavior. 
Mankind is much less aware of the im- 
placable reality of change simply be- 
cause his language is dominated by the 
verb “to be,” which implies a static qual- 
ity of illusory permanence. “Our lan- 
guage,” says Bourland, “remains the lan- 
guage of absolutes. The chief offender 
remains the verb ‘to be.’ The spurious 
identity it so readily connotes perverts 
our perception of reality.” 

One semantic harm done by “to be” 
is that it tempts man into erroneous 
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OLIVIER AS HAMLET (1948) 
To be is not to be. 


value judgments. Korzybski noted dry- 
ly that a rose is not at all “red” to 
those afflicted by color blindness, and 
that redness itself is not a reality but a 
quality of reflected light to which the de- 
scription “red” is arbitrarily assigned. 
Better to say, Korzybski suggested, “I 
classify the rose as red,” or “I see the 
rose as red.” 

Undemonstrated Conclusions. E- 
prime, Bourland firmly insists, has cer- 
tain advantages over conventional Eng- 
lish. Certain questions that semanticists 
as well as many analytical philosophers 
regard as poorly structured—‘“What is 
man?”, “What is art?”, or Hamlet's fa- 
mous “To be or not to be”—simply dis- 
appear as unaskable. Another is the 
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SEMANTICIST KORZYBSKI (1944) 
Some don’t see the rose as red. 


elimination of essentially empty phrases 
—"Boys will be boys,” for example, or 
“We know this is the right thing to 
do.” A third advantage is that the E- 
prime user cannot blandly take refuge 
in waffling statements based on factually 
undemonstrated conclusions—sentences 
that begin with, say, “It is known that,” 
or “It is certain.” 

Despite the stirring rhetorical flair of 
the Declaration of Independence, Bour- 
land is even willing to rewrite it, in the in- 
terest of semantic clarity. In the stan- 
dard text, the first sentence reads: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Hap- 
piness.” A somewhat more prosaic E- 
Prime version: “We make the following 
assumptions: All citizens have equal po- 
litical rights. All citizens simply by vir- 
tue of their existence have certain in- 
alienable rights, including life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Bourland notes with some satisfaction 
that a number of scientific papers, not 
all done by Korzybski disciples, are 
now being written in E-prime; he is cur- 
rently writing a book on how to speak 
and write without recourse to Isness. 
From personal experience, he claims 
that the use of E-prime can force a self- 
conscious but salutary revision in the 
speaker's outlook on life. “Once you re- 
alize that every time you say ‘is’ you 
tell a lie,” he says, “you begin to think 
less of a thing’s identity and more of 
its function. I find it much harder to 
be dishonest now.” 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
Blind Men Are Made 


More than 800 social service orga- 
nizations and programs seek to help 
the approximately 1,000,000 blind men, 
women and children in the United 
States. According to a devastating and 
controversial new survey of how the 
blind are treated, most of these well- 
intentioned service groups actually en- 
courage a sense of helplessness and de- 
pendency on the part of their clients. 
In The Making of Blind Men (Russell 
Sage Foundation; $6), Princeton So- 
ciologist Robert A. Scott contends that 
the agencies have paid far more at- 
tention to helping society tuck the so- 
cial problem of blind people out of 
sight than to meeting the needs of the 
afflicted. 

“The overwhelming majority of peo- 
ple who are classified as blind can, in 
fact, see and function as sighted per- 
sons in most important areas of ev- 
eryday life,” writes Scott. “There is 
nothing inherent in the condition that re- 
quires a blind person to be docile, de- 
pendent or helpless. Blindness is a so- 
cial role that people must learn to 
play. Blind men are made.” 

Invitation to Type-Casting. The mak- 
ing begins with an arbitrary definition: 
a person possessing 10% or less of nor- 
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Before long the trap has quietly closed. 


mal vision is legally blind; with any- 
thing more than that, he merely has “a 
difficulty seeing.” Scott contends that 
with most agencies this definition is an 
invitation to relentless type-casting. “A 
client’s request for help with a reading 
problem produces a recommendation for 
a comprehensive psychological work- 
up. Inquiries regarding financial or med- 
ical aid may elicit the suggestion that 
he enroll in a complicated long-term pro- 
gram of testing and training. He may 
be expected to learn Braille, even though 
special lenses would enable him to read 
ordinary or enlarged print.” 

As for clients who resist agency pro- 
posals, they are often labeled as “un- 
insightful,” assigned low priorities for 
job programs and all but written off as 
hopeless cases. The result, says Scott, 
is that “the alert client quickly learns 
to behave as workers expect him to.” 
Too many agencies for the blind offer 
their clients few choices for job train- 
ing except a “sheltered workshop,” 
where they make simple handicrafts 
and numbly acquire “skills and methods 
of production that may be unknown 
in most commercial industries.” Before 
long, the trap has quietly closed. Now 
psychologically blind, Scott charges, 
the patient is “maladjusted to the larg- 
er community, and can function ef- 
fectively only within the agency's con- 
trived environment.” 

Scott admits that the agencies are 


| not exclusively to blame. Many of them 
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have tried genuine rehabilitation with 
their patients and have been rebuffed. 
“The blind person who deliberately 
thrusts himself into the everyday life 
of the community is soon treated as a 
nuisance; the blindness worker who pur- 
sues too seriously the goal of reinte- 
gration soon wears out his welcome. 
There is an unacknowledged desire on 
the part of the public to avoid contact 
with blind persons, a covert yet stub- 
born resistance to any genuine move- 
ment of blind people from the agency 


back into the mainstream of community 
life.” Although such public distaste is 
deep, Scott says, the agencies have made 
few educational efforts to change it. He 
also contends that the agencies tend to 
restrict their services to those blind peo- 
ple whom the public finds most ac- 
ceptable: children with no other hand- 
icaps and employable adults. The result 
is that even the occasional benefits of 
agency programs are generally not avail- 
able to such groups as women and the el- 
derly, who make up roughly 80% of 
all blind people in the U.S. 

Adjusted Veterans. One organization 
that Scott exempts from criticism is 
the Federal Government, at least in its 
treatment of blinded military veterans. 
They receive more generous payments 
than other blind people get under the So- 
cial Security Act, and their income is 
not reduced if they go back to work. 
After an average of four months in a re- 
habilitation center, they go back to their 
homes to find jobs. The treatment may 
be tough, but it works. Studies have 
shown that blinded veterans do statis- 
tically better than other sightless Amer- 
icans in adapting to normal life. 

The experience of sightless military 
veterans is the most dramatic proof of 
Scott’s conclusion that the blind could 
be better trained to lead independent, 
dignified lives—if the agencies would 
change their ways. In rebuttal, agency 
spokesmen strongly contend that Scott's 
brush is much too broad. They cor- 
rectly note that many progressive or- 
ganizations for the blind, such as New 
York’s Lighthouse, have modified their 
methods since the study began. Ulti- 
mately, Scott's attack on help for the 
blind raises larger questions than those 
he studied specifically. Most notably, 
do the same stereotyped expectations 
that make the blind dependent on the 
agencies that serve them apply also to 
programs designed for the mentally re- 
tarded, the physically handicapped and 
even the ghetto poor? 
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None of these people ever made a phone call. 
But they own a communications satellite station. 


They don’t have tele- 
phones here. 
Not yet, anyway. 


new communications & 
satellite station. So_ 
they can be in touch 
with the rest of the & Be; 
world, even if they can’t 5=*" 
call the next village. & 

Because some day 
soon there'll be a 
bright, new, big-screen 
television set in this 
village. 

The television set 
and the communica- 
tions satellite will be these people’s connec- 
tion with the twentieth century. 

They can use them to learn how to grow 
more food on every acre they farm. The 
women can learn how to prepare meals that 
have more proteins and vitamins. Their chil- 
dren can learn how to read and write their 
own language. Or, maybe they’ll relax and 
laugh at a Mickey Mouse Cartoon. And all of 
this and more will come from television pro- 
grams broadcast nationally, regionally or 
internationally, and picked up by their satel- 

2 hea eae lite station. 
= There’ll be 
other benefits 
from their sat- 
ellite that are 
a little less di- 
rect. 

For example: 
eo ee Their doc- 
tors won’t have to come to America or go to 










Europe to keep up with 
the newest techniques. 
Instead they can treat 
* patients in their own 
country, and at the 
same time learn about 
Aopen heart surgery, 
and many other new 
medical techniques 
from specially pre- 
pared television broad- 
casts. 

Engineers can get 
their advanced train- 
ing the same way. 

While right now ex- 
porters and importers 
in the cities use the satellite to telephone 
the other side of the world to make the best 
deals possible for the products that these 
people grow. Or to buy the imports they 
need at the lowest prices. 

And their country has extra sources of 
revenue from the increased number of inter- 
national telephone calls, telegrams and telex 
services. Enough extra revenue to pay for 
their satellite station in a very short time. 

We’ve been in the business of designing 
and building satellite stations right from the 
start. In fact, we’ve had a part or parts in 
15 of the 36 satellite stations that are now 
operating, or will be operating shortly. So 
we’ve had a good opportunity to make this 
observation: 

Where once countries came into the indus- 
trial age on a railroad, nowadays people can 
leap straight into the twentieth century with 
a satellite station. 

That’s progress. 


General Telephone & Electronics 
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REPORTERS 
Spying on the Spy 


Any spy who is foolhardy enough to 


make speeches is fair game for the 
press. CIA Director Richard Helms 
learned that the hard way when he 
tried to speak off the record to the Busi- 
ness Council at the Homestead Inn in 
Hot Springs, Va. Arguing that anything 
Helms had to say to 125 of the na- 
tion’s top business executives could hard- 
ly endanger national security, reporters 
pleaded with the CIA chief for at least 
a briefing. They even carried their com- 
plaints to the Administration's commu- 
nications director, Herb Klein, in Wash- 
ington. Helms turned Klein down too. 
The CIA rebuff sent most reporters 
off to gripe among themselves in the 
Homestead’s bars, But not U.P.I.’s James 
Srodes, 29, a former Atlanta Journal po- 
litical reporter. Trying not to be no- 
ticed, the 6-ft. 5-in., 280-lb. reporter 
poked about for ways to eavesdrop on 
the superspy—and stumbled into his 
story. Wandering into the kitchen, 
Srodes was amazed to discover Helms’ 
speech being amplified through a kitch- 
en intercom so that the help would 
know when to clear tables without dis- 
turbing speakers. In his talk, Helms de- 
scribed Ho Chi Minh as “an utterly 
cold-blooded individual, not at all a kind- 
ly uncle,” called the Kremlin leadership 
“morally bankrupt” and claimed that 
the National Liberation Front had “giv- 
en up any hope of winning the war on 
the battlefield.” To make sure that he 
would be first on the wire with the 
story, Srodes ran off to file before Helms 
had finished. He tipped a Reuters re- 
porter in a corridor to cover the rest of 
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SRODES 
If you can’t stand the heat... 
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the speech. Although it was a stroke of 
luck, Srodes’ feat showed unusual ded- 
ication to duty. He was not at the Home- 
stead just for business; he was also on 
his honeymoon. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Independence in Idaho 

Most newspapers in the mountain 
West are as stolid as the Rockies, re- 
flecting the area’s high respect for au- 
thority and stability and its opposition 
to rapid change. Idaho's papers are gen- 
erally no exception, but one small week- 
ly in Boise, with a circulation of only 
3,500, speaks with a surprisingly loud 
and sassy voice. The Intermountain Ob- 
server prints four-letter words, opposes 
the war in Viet Nam, supports sex ed- 
ucation and, even in a hunting-happy 
state, urges strict gun laws. A model of 
reasoned protest, it also assails shoddy 
meat inspection, inhumane prison con- 
ditions, inadequate school budgets and 
sheriffs bent on censorship. 

A tabloid, the Observer is exceptional 
because of two talented journalists who 
prefer roots in a relatively small com- 
munity to the bustle of metropolitan 
journalism. Editor Sam Day, 42, worked 
for Associated Press and three other 
newspapers before settling in Boise in 
1964. Associate Editor Perry Swisher, 
45, is a former Salt Lake City Tribune 
correspondent who ran unsuccessfully 
for Governor, and still teaches math 
and English on an Indian reservation. 
Both believe that editing a regional week- 
ly can be liberating rather than stifling. 
“We're not geldings—journalists don’t 
have to be disinterested,” says Swisher. 
Day adds: “We do not have to play foot- 
sie with businessmen on Main Street.” 

Cannibalism. Day and Swisher cru- 
sade with gusto. To attack capital pun- 
ishment, Day wrote a three-part series 
on one of the most revolting crimes in 
Idaho’s recent history: the fatal stab- 
bing of a woman in 1956 by a man 
who bit off and swallowed one of his vic- 
tim’s nipples. Day's report demonstrated 
that the killing was a sudden, drunken 
act, not a premeditated murder, and that 
the state had executed the man in emo- 
tional reaction to the cannibalism. To 
convey the degrading atmosphere of Ida- 
ho prisons, the Observer found an im- 
prisoned newspaperman who confessed 
that he used morphine and other drugs 
“to escape the reality” of prison life, or 
he would “surely go mad.” He added: 
“There aren't any girls here, but there 
are some boy-girls, and while I've nev- 
er had the occasion to think about hav- 
ing a relationship with such a person, I 
am contemplating one.” 

The Observer came to the aid of an 
embattled Lutheran pastor after rumors 
spread that his church’s youth-recreation 
center had been organized by Com- 
munists. Reporter Alice Dieter traced 
the rumors to the fact that police had 





found in the center a copy of the Re- 
alist, a satirical Greenwich Village mag- 
azine, as well as a reprint of a speech 
given by an official of Students for a 
Democratic Society and distributed by 


the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. A local detective had decided 
that such material sounded subversive. 

The Observer's punch and thought- 
fulness has brought it a readership well 
beyond the borders of Idaho—it has sub- 
scribers in 41 states, including many pol- 
iticians in Washington. In a praiseful 
article, the Columbia Journalism Review 
noted that the Observer “comforts the af- 
flicted and afflicts the comfortable.” Af- 
flicting the comfortable produces ad- 
vertising cancellations as well as press- 
association awards; last year the paper 
lost $4,000 on a gross income of $51,000. 
It would be out of business if it were 
not subsidized by its owner, Boise Val- 
ley Broadcasters, which operates radio 
and television station KBOI. 

The feisty Observer has plenty of crit- 
ics, mostly officials it has attacked, Re- 
publican Governor Don Samuelson, 
with whom Day disagrees on almost ev- 
erything, claims that the paper tries to 
“get people emotionally disturbed rath- 
er than present facts.” Sheriff Paul 
Bright, who has been assailed by the Ob- 
server for efforts to close such movies 
as I, a Woman and Candy, vainly sought 
a warrant to arrest Day when the pa- 
per published some four-letter words 
used by S.D.S. Founder Tom Hayden 
at the University of Idaho, even though 
the speech was also televised. The pros- 
ecuting attorney ruled that the one in- 
cident showed no pattern of obscenity 
but warned that Day should not use 
such words again. Day, naturally, makes 
no such promise. “We don’t mind risk- 
ing the paper when we think an issue 
is important,” he says. 
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“OBSERVER” FRONT PAGE 
Right to the roots. 
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The fact that two big companies 
have a philosophy of responsible, 
autonomous management at local levels 


with complete authority and profit accountability, 
isn’t the basis for a combination. 


But when there is a combination, 
the fact that this is a fact 
helps a lot. 
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To us, they're scrutable. Familiar 
Neighbors. After all, we visit them 
many times a week. Have done so for 
21 years. Japan. Okinawa. Hong Kong 
Taiwan. Korea. The Philippines 

And now there’s a new face in the 
Orient. A new face for an old, familiar 
friend. It's Northwest Orient’s new 
corporate mark — the beginning of a 
whole new look and outlook at North- 
west Orient 





TAIWAN 


line flies to all six co 
tries from the U.S.A by the s 
cut, time-saving Northern route. On 
board, you enjoy ‘Regal Imperial” 
meals served by American and Orien- 
tal stewarde The b of both 
worlds 
So if you're in a hurry to see the 
friendly faces of the Orient, call yo 
gent or Northwest Orient. Four 
flights a day to Tokyo.” 


No other air 
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Northwest's routes make it "Not-So-Far East” 

















Are these men 
contractors 
or bankers? 
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THE THEATER 


NEW PLAYS 


Torpid Tennessee 

Tennessee Williams is lying on the 
sickbed of his formidable talent. Ever 
since The Milk Train Doesn't Stop Here 
Anymore, his work has become increas- 
ingly infirm—so gravely so that In the 
Bar of a Tokyo Hotel seems more de- 
serving of a coroner’s report than a re- 
view. Nonetheless, trust in the eventual 
recovery of America’s greatest living 
dramatist must be retained, even if it re- 
sembles St. Paul's definition of faith: 
“The substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” 

To realize the particular plight that 
Williams is in now, one must understand 
the inner tension of his finest plays. Wil- 
liams has been overwhelmingly a man 
of feeling rather than thought, a dis- 
ciple of the heart’s reasons rather than 
the mind's reasonings. The emotional 
proposition at the core of The Glass Me- 
nagerie, A Streetcar Named Desire and 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is undeviating: 
life is an undeclared war. As Williams 
has dramatized it, that war is conduct- 
ed on two fronts. The lacerating con- 
frontations between Blanche DuBois and 
Stanley Kowalski, between Big Daddy 
and his son Brick and Maggie the Cat, 
are blistering barrages of domestic car- 
nage. They are also metaphors for a 
more profound and transcendent strug- 
gle, the war against the gods, the ir- 
rational, immutable duel with destiny, 
disaster and death—all that is meant 
when one speaks of man’s fate. This is 
the war that no man wins, and that is 
why it is called tragic 

In that great war, Williams argues, 
the only cease-fires are the truces of 
love, in which two people give each 
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PLAYWRIGHT WILLIAMS 
Faint bleep of an SOS. 
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other to each other in an affinity of 
body and spirit. For a brief moment, 
they are immune to the world’s malice, 
corruption and despair. In a transport 
of ecstasy, they defy the cruel and in- 
exorable laws of the universe. Inevitably, 
the war is resumed. 

Planned Hibernation. Though Wil- 
liams’ first professionally produced play 
was titled Battle of Angels, he and his he- 
roes have more frequently and more val- 
iantly battled with the devils of dread, 
insecurity and panic. In the past, Wil- 
liams could cast out those demons with 
the daemon of his art. He could con- 
trol his craft with poetic precision, and 
the battle erupted in blazingly memo- 
rable scenes and plays. With In the Bar 
of a Tokyo Hotel he has been invaded 
by his fears, and the battle of existence 
has become a forlorn lost cause. 

The play is an open letter announcing 
esthetic impotence, and its dramatic dis- 
tress signal is that of the faint bleep of 
an SOS sent from an enemy-occu- 
pied country. Staggering about the hotel 
bar, the painter hero (Donald Madden) 
spends all of his stage time in an un- 
relieved agony of mental and physical 
disintegration that ends in death. His 
bitchy, sex-starved wife (Anne Mea- 
cham) is addicted to plaintive mono- 
logues and a frustrated effort to seduce 
the Japanese barman. The barman (Jon 
Lee) is a model of stoic restraint and 
may represent serenity. He also rep- 
resents something Williams does not ad- 
mire: a planned hibernation of the spir- 
it in which one evades any commitment 
to love, hate or passion. Instead of el 
oquence, the play offers truncated, dis- 
jointed sentences. Inertia usurps the role 
of action; the prevailing mood is tor- 
por. All that Williams seems able to con 
tribute is a little banal philosophizing 
about how the creation of art saps a 
man’s life. Still, there is an axiom of 
the race track that a thoroughbred will 
eventually revert to form. One must 
never forget that, despite his present es- 
thetic humiliation, Tennessee Williams 
is a thoroughbred. 


REVIVALS 
Stop the Presses! 


It is always a surprise when a play 
can be revived after 40 years without 
its looking and sounding like a dod- 
dering idiot. If The Front Page has a cer- 
tain cornball, period flavor, it simply 
seems to add relish to a high-spirited 
and persistently amusing evening. The 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur saga 
of newspapering in the Chicago of the 
1920s is the liveliest public relations 
handout ever issued on the newspaper 
game. It makes a newspaperman seem 
like a combination of knight, sleuth, ad- 
venturer and liquored-up, hard-bitten 
prince of the realm—the Fourth Estate 
seen in the guise of the First Estate. 

While scoops no longer have the ur- 







RYAN & CONVY IN “THE FRONT PAGE’ 
Let grandmother burn. 


gency that they did in those days, many 
of the basic assumptions of journalism 
have changed very little. The most ba- 
sic of them all is the primary loyalty 
of a newsman to his paper come hell 
or high water. A good newsman will 
let his grandmother burn if a_ hotter 
story turns up across town—or so the 
Hecht-MacArthur legend has it. Hildy 
Johnson (Bert Convy) is a classic of his 
breed, a red-hot superscooper. Suddenly 
he threatens to do the unthinkable. He 
tells the boys in the city room that he 
is going to get married, desert his raff 
ish calling and go square in a New 
York advertising firm. His boss, Walter 
Burns (Robert Ryan), the managing ed- 
itor of the Chicago Examiner, dresses 
like an Edwardian dandy and has the eth- 
ics of Genghis Khan. There is no de- 
vice that he will not employ to hang 
on to his ace reporter 

That is one plot, and it is worth a 
laugh every other minute. Along with 
it goes a co-plot about a manhunt for 
a murderer whom the sheriff (Charles 
White) has labeled a Red Menace. With 
an election pending, the mayor has a cer- 
tain cynical interest in corralling the law- 
and-order voters. John McGiver plays 
him with the voice of high-pitched dis 
may and the countenance of flinty mel- 
ancholy that make all his appearances 
comic delights. Naturally, this plot thick- 
ens and quickens as the rival newsmen 
cook up story angles and bait the may- 
or and the sheriff as knaves and boobs. 
The notion that journalism radiates in- 
telligence and innate purity is fairly 
amusing all by itself. 

When the time comes to put the 
paper to bed and bring down the final 
curtain, an adroit cast and the briskly co- 
ordinated timing of Director Harold 
Kennedy have stirred up such breezy 
merriment that the audience may well 
feel sorry that it has to go home. 
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Medicaid’s Maladies 


In theory, the four-year-old Medicaid 
program gives states what amounts to 
a blank check from the U.S. Treasury. 
In practice, the program—designed to 
finance medical care for the needy—has 
proved to be a tremendous drain on 
state treasuries as well. Even though fed- 
eral handouts cover at least 50% of 
the costs, several leading Medicaid states 
—including New York, California and 
Michigan—have been forced to slash 
aid to their “medically indigent” be- 
cause the runaway rise in hospital, drug 
and doctors’ bills threatened to engulf 
their budgets in red ink. Now Med- 
icaid’s first state dropout has taken place. 

Faced with the spiraling cost of its 
program, New Mexico this month cut 
off assistance to the 63,000 people on 
its Medicaid rolls. As a result, many el- 
derly Medicaid recipients began an ex- 
odus from nursing homes, causing the 
State Department of Hospitals and In- 
stitutions to devise a “disaster plan” to 
find beds for the displaced. The irony 
of New Mexico's agony is that it was to- 
tally unnecessary. In March, State Bud- 
get Chief Waldo Anton (who has since 
resigned) persuaded the legislature to 
avoid an expected deficit by canceling 
Medicaid. He had been told by re- 
gional officers of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare that 
New Mexico could always rejoin the pro- 
gram later, at a level of services con- 
sistent with available money. 

Futile Illegality. Almost immediate- 
ly, HEW officials in Washington said 
that New Mexico would not be re- 
admitted to the program at the pro- 
posed lower level. A state, they said, 
cannot arbitrarily scale down Medicaid 
assistance below certain minimum re- 
quirements set in Washington. Five ser- 
vices are mandatory: in-patient and out- 
patient hospital care, doctors’ care, X 
rays, lab tests and nursing-home ben- 
efits. The New Mexicans, said HEW, 
were demanding Medicaid on their own 
terms, which were not only illegal but 
self-defeating. Although the state might 
have saved $1,000,000 by quitting Med- 
icaid and rejoining it with a less costly 
plan, the immediate effect of its drop- 
out was to make it ineligible for $12,- 
800,000 that it was to receive in the 
next fiscal year under other federal pro- 
grams for indigent patients. With or 
without federal funds, the state must 
care for those patients. Thus chastened, 
the state’s Department of Health and So- 
cial Services asked to re-enter Medicaid 
on the original level, and HEW officials 
accepted the capitulation. 

Anticipating the sort of problems that 
have plagued New Mexico, eleven of 
the 50 states have never joined the Med- 
icaid program. At least four of them 
—Virginia, New Jersey, Tennessee and 
North Carolina—are fairly certain to 
sign up by the Jan. 1, 1970 deadline; 
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after that date, nonmembers stand to 
lose federal funds that support alter- 
native programs for the medically in- 
digent. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, In- 
diana and Mississippi are hoping that 
the deadline will be extended, but are 
not expected to join Medicaid before 
Jan. 1 in any case. Two states have spe- 
cial problems: Alaska, which would have 
to take over from the Public Health Ser- 
vice (PHS) the cost of treating 55,000 In- 
dians, Aleuts and Eskimos; and Ari- 
zona, which would have to care for 
83,000 Indians (the most of any state) 
who are now the responsibility of the 
PHS or of individual counties. 

To avert repetitions of the crisis in 
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PHS DOCTOR WITH ESKIMO BOY 
Special problems all around. 


New Mexico, Congress is currently con- 
sidering modifications in the Medicaid 
rules. New Mexico's Senator Clinton 
P. Anderson, widely hailed as “the fa- 
ther of Medicare” for his legislative la- 
bors in its behalf, has introduced a 
bill that would allow hard-pressed states 
to reduce their commitments under 
the program without risking expulsion. 
That would certainly prove a great 
boon to many states. What it would 
do to the medically indigent remains 
to be seen. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Too Many Shots 

Virtually every U.S. infant born un- 
der a doctor's care gets three shots, 
spaced a month apart, of a three-way 
vaccine against diphtheria, whooping 
cough and tetanus, or “lockjaw.” Most 
children receive a booster shot a year 
later. Many get additional tetanus tox- 
oid boosters in school or college—and, 
of course, in the armed forces. 

Are all these shots necessary? No, says 
a group of experts headed by Harvard's 





Dr. Thomas C. Peebles, who shared a 
Nobel prize for his part in the research 
that made polio vaccines possible. The 
experts do not intend to minimize the im- 
portance of vaccination against tetanus, 
the infection that usually results from 
deep and dirty wounds in which the tet- 
anus bacteria can thrive without air. 
Every year it kills almost 200 Americans, 
the doctors point out in the New England 
Journal of Medicine. 

The trouble with tetanus vaccination 
programs is that while some people 
never get the highly desirable shots, oth- 
ers may get too many. Anyone who suf- 
fers a dirty wound more than a year 
after his last tetanus shot is almost cer- 
tain to receive yet another booster. This 
is not necessary, judging from detailed 
laboratory work by Peebles and others. 
Men and women, they maintain, retain 
their immunity against tetanus for twelve 
or more years after those first four 
shots in childhood, and certainly should 
not need a booster more often than 
every ten years. More frequent revac- 
cinations are not only unnecessary but 
potentially dangerous, say the doctors, 
since they may provoke allergic reac- 
tions against the toxoid itself. 


TRANSPLANTS 


Two Postscripts in Houston 

Two controversial transplants per- 
formed recently in Houston were crit- 
icized on the grounds that they in- 
volved the application to human pa- 
tients of techniques that had not been 
proved safe and effective in experiments 
with animals. Last week both cases had 
sequels: 
>» When Dr. Denton A. Cooley implant- 
ed an artificial heart in a man last 
month, he acted without prior review 
by the appropriate committees of Bay- 
lor University College of Medicine, the 
college’s board chairman charged. In a 
letter to the National Heart Institute, 
Baylor's Leonard F. McCollum said that 
the heart device had been developed 
under a grant from NHI, and was there- 
fore subject to federal guidelines gov- 
erning experimental application to 
human subjects. McCollum informed the 
institute that Dr. Domingo Liotta, the 
Argentine-born researcher who worked 
on the device, “has been suspended from 
all activities in the artificial-heart pro- 
gram at Baylor.” Cooley himself, said 
an NHI spokesman, was not subject to 
the federal guidelines because he had 
no grant from the institute. Thus, any 
disciplinary action against him would 
be up to Baylor officials. None has 
been reported. 
> In the other disputed case, John Mad- 
den, 55, the world’s first recipient of 
an eye transplant involving substantially 
more than the cornea, left Houston’s 
Methodist Hospital and went home. Dr. 
Conard Moore had grafted the front 
part of a donor eye to the remainder 
of Madden’s right eye. Although Mad- 
den cannot even distinguish light from 
dark through the transplant, still he cred- 
ited Moore with “a miracle.” 
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SCULPTURE 
Take Apart and Look Again 


Lord of a sumptuous villa, master of 
a 200-worker foundry, Miguel Berrocal 
is, at 36, the latest in a long and rather 
glorious tradition of Spanish grandees 
in the arts. Like Picasso and Dali be- 
fore him, he is both a dazzling tech- 
nician and a self-consciously public per- 
sonality, immoderately gifted and im- 
modestly inclined to say so. With his 
French-born wife Michele, he presides 
over the 40-room Villa Rizzardi out- 
side Verona, a Renaissance palazzo set 
among stately cypresses and broad for- 
mal gardens that he has studded with 
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BERROCAL & “CLEOPATRA” 
Boss for the Mafia. 


his own works. There, the couple en- 
tertains some of the top sculptors of Eu- 
rope, who seek out Berrocal’s foundry 
for expert casting and professional guid- 
ance. “I’m the boss of the Mafia of sculp- 
tors,” he says. 

Double-Entendres. Berrocal’s own 
sculptures are the best advertisement of 
his professional skills. They are com- 
posed of as many as 40 tightly in- 
terlocking parts, so intricately fitted that 
never a bolt or a screw is necessary. 
Taken apart, they look like a field strip 
of some improbable machine gun. Put- 
ting them together again requires the 
aid of an instruction sheet, which ac- 
companies each work. 

Berrocal’s sculptures are more than in- 
genious gadgets. Currently on display 
at Manhattan’s Loeb and Krugier Gal- 
lery, they are handsome works of art, 
rich in double-entendres about the lit- 
erary and legendary characters that they 
portray. Berrocal’s Cleopatra, for ex- 
ample, is a curvaceous seductress whose 
voluptuous thighs, when the proper key 
is turned, open to reveal a red velvet 
jewel box inside. Her face disassembles 
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into a bracelet that can be removed 
and worn by the owner. The most dra- 
matic work is one called Alfa and 
Romeo, which looks like a demure pair 
of lovers in a hand-to-hand embrace. 
But wait. A sharp below-the-belt blow 
to Romeo brings down Alfa’s blouse 
and releases a knife that whips with daz- 
zling speed into her mid-section. 

The idea of works that can be disas- 
sembled, says Berrocal, grew out of his 
conviction that sculpture is primarily an 
art that appeals to both hand and eye. To 
feel what the sculptor felt when he made 
it, the viewer should be able to hold its 
weight in his hand—an experience that 
can be satisfyingly sensual. 

The Mini-Multiple. Born into a com- 
fortable bourgeois family in Malaga, 
Berrocal studied architecture and math- 
ematics before setting off for Rome 
and art studies in 1952. After a spell 
in Paris, he wound up in Verona be- 
cause of the excellent foundry that was 
there. He is presently obsessed with the 
idea of spreading his art around the 
world. “A Berrocal in every house and 
a Berrocal in every pocket,” is his slo- 
gan. To implement it, he conceived of 
something he calls the “mini-multiple” 
—reproductions that are identical with 
his expensive cast bronzes except for 
size and material. A 54-inch nickel Mini- 
David (one of 9,500) sells for $75 and 
is a perfectly duplicated cast of the orig- 
inal 114-inch David, which sells for 
$6,000. With his plans for a mini-mul- 
tiple priced as low as $10 by 1970, he 
will bring a Berrocal within the reach 
of nearly anyone—or at least, anyone 
who wants to reach. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Monument to an Occasion 

In 1946, Winston Churchill journeyed 
to the small Missouri town of Fulton 
to accept an honorary degree from little- 
known Westminster College. His accep- 
tance speech made Fulton a_ historic 
site. “From Stettin in the Baltic to Tri- 
este in the Adriatic,” Churchill said, 
“an iron curtain has descended across 
the Continent.” To combat the forces 
that lurked behind it, he proposed a “fra- 
ternal association” between the U.S. 
and Great Britain. 

Seeking to commemorate the occa- 
sion, Westminster began looking for a 
memorial in 1961. The college decided 
that nothing could be more appropriate 
than a church designed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. As surveyor to King 
Charles II, Wren had rebuilt London 
after the Great Fire of 1666, creating 
out of its ashes a new city—as indom- 
itable an assertion of man’s stubborn 
will to survive as was Churchill's trum- 
peted defiance when the bombs fell on 
Wren’s London during World War II. 

Bold Virtuosity. Wren’s must have 
been one of the most sizable archi- 
tectural commissions of all time. In the 
years between 1670 and 1711, he over- 





saw the design and construction of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Chelsea Hospital, most 
of Greenwich Hospital, portions of 
Hampton Court, and many lesser sec- 
ular buildings. His most sustained per- 
formance was to design and rebuild the 
55 churches destroyed in the fire. 

Trained as a mathematician and as- 
tronomer at Oxford, Wren used an em- 
pirical approach to architecture. In gen- 
eral, he kept to the Gothic tradition, 
with steeples and layers of construction 
piling upward, but to this he added 
French, Flemish and Italian Baroque 
as it suited his purpose, pleased his 
fancy, or kindled his architectural imag- 
ination. He might be called a virtuoso 
of the eclectic. St. Paul’s combines cou- 
pled columns from the Louvre with the 
triple-layered dome of Mansart’s Hotel 
des Invalides. It served as a model for 
the U.S. Capitol dome. At St. Mary-le- 
Bow, he placed a pyramidal spire atop 
a Renaissance balustrade atop an an- 
tique classical temple, all atop a belfry 
that stands slightly catercorner from 
the church itself. 

End of Quest. The Wren church that 
Westminster College finally settled on 
was St. Mary the Virgin, which was 
more simple, restrained and less cel- 
ebrated than some of Wren’s other 
churches, Still, in many ways it has a 
classical elegance equaled by few, The 
church was built on the foundations 
of an earlier church; its fagade was con- 
structed with a triangular pediment 
surmounting a Romanesque window 
flanked by Baroque volutes. The slim 
neo-Romanesque belfry contained five 
bells and was surmounted by a lead- 
sheathed clock tower. 

On the night of Dec. 29, 1940, St. 
Mary took a direct hit during one of 
the Luftwaffe’s heaviest air blitzes. Only 
the stone walls and the twelve Corin- 
thian columns that had lined its spare in- 
terior remained aloft. After the war, 
the Diocese of London decided not to re- 
build the church, since it stood in what 
had become the financial district of Lon- 
don. Too few parishioners lived within 
the old city’s boundaries to attend it. In- 
stead, the church was scheduled to be 
razed for a city redevelopment project 
—until dilemma and opportunity met 
in Westminster's quest. 

Each one of St. Mary’s 7,000 exte- 
rior stones was taken down, numbered, 
and shipped across the Atlantic. They 
were then reassembled on a knoll at 
the edge of the Westminster campus. 
Dedicated two weeks ago, the rebuilt 
church is complete with a new roof, 
new bells, new organ, humidity control 
and air conditioning. 

Set so stolidly in America’s heartland, 
St. Mary’s is an assertive symbol of 
that fraternal association Churchill be- 
spoke, a reminder of the common her- 
itage of both nations. On simpler es- 
thetic grounds, it stands amidst Mis- 
souri’s flat plains as a monument of 
excellence that the uninstructed can ad- 
mire, a standard that traditionalists can 
repair to, and a challenge that the cre- 
ative can strive to surpass. 
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STATELY MEMORIAL 


CARL IWASAKI 


In 1667 Sir Christopher Wren designed a new church on the foun- 
dation of the [Ith century London church of St. Mary, Alder- 
manbury, which had been destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. In 1940, 
Wren’s church was gutted by Nazi bombs. Its shell transported stone 
by stone across the Atlantic, the church has been resurrected on the 
grounds of Westminster College in Fulton, Mo., as a memorial to Win- 
ston Churchill, who delivered his Iron Curtain speech there in 1946, 
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The house cleaner? Sure. Bryant Gas 

_ Air Conditioning. The one that keeps your 
| house clean. Ie filters the air. Helps Nae 
clothes, furniture, and draperies cleaner 
.--longer. And gas air conditioning is 
built to keep its cool longer than any other 
cooling system. A simple gas flame, after 
all, won’t wear out. 

Installing Bryant Gas Air Condi- 
tioning may not cost as much as you think. 
» The fact is, if you now have gas forced 
warm air heating, you could be halfway 
» there. There in your own quiet, clean, cool 
home. The place you'll start to think of 
as “The Great Indoors?’ How many house 
cleaners are worth their weight in cold? 
et the whole cool story at your gas 
mpany or Bryant dealer. 

Or write Bryant Air Conditioning Co., 
#310 West Morris Street, Indianapolis, 
diana 46231 for your free booklet: 
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NE cannot hope to understand an 

author if one cannot even pro- 
nounce his name,” Vladimir Nabokov 
has observed. The point, originally made 
about Nikolai Gogol (pronounced Gaw- 
gol), applies to Nabokov himself. Over 
the years he has repeatedly complained 
about the damage inflicted on the Na- 
bokov name in its passage through for- 
eign ports of articulation. Nab-o-kov, 
Nab-o-kov, Nah-bo-kov, are frequent er- 
rors. Rare mutations, he reports, in- 
clude Nahba-cocoa and Na-bob-kopf. 
The correct sound, says the 
man who made the name fa- 
mous, is Nahboakoff. Slip- 
ping on the mask of a 
straight face for an instant, 
he continues: “Vladeemir, as 
in ‘redeemer,’ ” 

This last is just the sort 
of phonetic parallel Nabo- 
kov relishes. Similarly, he 
is fond of insisting that, with 
minor adjustments for Julian 
and Gregorian dating sys- 
tems, he shares an April 23 
birth date with William 
Shakespeare. But then, he 
adds, “So does _ Shirley 
Temple.” 

This little charade is just 
a conversational pleasantry. 
Or is it? Who can ever be 
sure with Nabokov? Perhaps 
he has something more 
in mind. Devout Nabokov 
watchers might find clues 
in those references to Julius 
Caesar and Pope Gregory. 
They might see implications 
of the fall of Rome, the 
rise of Byzantium, and a 
consequent gap between 
East and West that makes 
comparisons impossible be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon writers 
(Shakespeare) and Slavic 
writers (Nabokov). 

Slightly pedantic word play, cultural 
booby traps, brisk ieaps from the Bard 
of Avon to the Good Ship Lollipop, el- 
egant divertissements for all occasions 
—such things can be expected of Na- 
bokov. But that is far from all. Russian 
by birth, a U.S. citizen who now lives 
in Switzerland, he has become, at 70, 
the greatest living American novelist, 
and the most original writer and stylist 
since Joyce. He is also an exile, a man 
who has triumphantly survived this cen- 
tury of the refugee, a man who has 
lost everything, yet transformed his loss-" 
es through art and levity into a habi- 
tation of the mind. 

Nabokov’s literary province is a bi- 
zarre, aristocratic, occasionally madden- 
ing amusement park in part devoted to 
literary instruction. It has many side- 
shows but only one magician. The gen- 
eral public, which chose to read Lolita 
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Prospero’s Progress 


as a prurient tale of pedophilia, enters 
through the main gate, hoping to meet 
the creator of that doomed and de- 
lectable child. A more sophisticated cli- 
entele moves beyond the midway to 
seek out and applaud Dr, Nabokov, the 
butterfly chaser, dealer in anagrammat- 
ical gimcracks, triple-tongued punster, 
animator of Doppelgdnger, shuffler of 
similes. Prolonged exposure to Nabokov 
reveals much more. What he calls his 
“ever-ever” land of artifice opens on in- 
triguing distances. There words trans- 





NABOKOV AT HOME IN MONTREUX 
Between the brink of parody and the abyss of seriousness. 


form the world into metaphor and time 
is held exquisitely at bay by memory. 
Ada, or Ardor: A Family Chronicle, 
Nabokov’s latest novel, is already a best- 
seller. Nabokov’s peculiar fascination 
—and enduring power—escapes con- 
ventional measurement, but by any stan- 
dard, the range and volume of his work 
in two languages is prodigious. Ii in- 
cludes 15 novels (nine Russian, six Eng- 
lish) and translations of other writers’ 
work. His fiction differs from most nov- 
els in much the same way that a poem 
differs from a political treatise. One is 
an end in itself. The other, however in- 
tricate and elegant, is a means to an 
end. In a classic sneer at the use of 
plot in poetry, T. S. Eliot has com- 
pared it to a lump of meat thrown a 
house dog by a burglar (the writer) to 
keep him busy while the real business 
is attended to—rifling the silver cup- 
board or dealing in the wizardry of 
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words. Nabokov feels the same way. 

A Nabokov novel is intended not as 
a message—but as a delight. It is also 
a game in which the alert reader is re- 
warded by feelings of wonder at the il- 
lusiveness of reality. “In a first-rate work 
of fiction,” he argues, “the real clash is 
not between the characters, but between 
the author and the world.” Nabokov’s 
books are conceived like the chess prob- 
lems that he has composed during the 
past half-century. He describes in an 
early novel the miraculous way in which 
a flat, abstract contrivance 
(in chess or art) can take 
on vitality and light: “Little 
by little, the pieces and 
squares began to come to 
life and exchange impres- 
sions. The crude might of 
the queen was transformed 
into refined power, re- 
strained and directed by a 
system of sparkling levers; 
the pawns grew cleverer; the 
knights stepped forth with 
a Spanish caracole . . . Ev- 
ery creator is a plotter; and 
all the pieces impersonating 
his ideas on the board were 
here as conspirators and 
sorcerers,” 

To see through Nabokov’s 
fun and games to his un- 
derlying sadness and seri- 
ousness requires an under- 
standing of the unfashion- 
able notion that games can 
be both creative and pro- 
found. The essence of the 
Nabokov creative method is 
parody. His creatures are 
not symbols or branches 
snatched from The Golden 
Bough. But they are haunted 
by literary ancestors. Enjoy- 
ing parody requires knowl- 
edge of the literary forms 
and fashions being spoofed—which is 
one reason why Nabokov is difficult. 
“He is not the kind of novelist,” says An- 
thony Burgess, “whom you sit down to 
with a Scotch or an apple.” In a rare mo- 
ment of explicit self-exposure, Nabokov 
once explained: “While I keep every- 
thing on the very brink of parody, there 
must be on the other han¢ an abyss of se- 
riousness, and I must make my way 
along this narrow ridge between my 
own truth and the caricature of it.” 

Nabokov’s truths, and Ada, will cer- 
tainly unhouse many readers from the 
comfort of their passive reading habits. 

As an easy entry on the boy-meets- 
girl plot level, Nabokov indulges in a 
tale about Van Veen and his half sister 
Ada Veen. They fall in love at the re- 
spective ages of 14 and twelve and 
begin an energetic sex life in the nooks 
and dells of the family’s rural estate. 
Over the years, their floating orgy suf- 
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fers prolonged periods of inactivity. In 
their old age, however, Van and Ada re- 
unite and mate—now in a highly fig- 
urative way—melding into an unbeing 
that Nabokov calls Vaniada. Licensed al- 
lusion hunters will find that Vanadis is 
an epithet for Freya, the popular Swed- 
ish sex goddess who was also close to 
her brother. 

Nabokov sums up these amorous do- 
ings in a mock dust-jacket blurb that 
closes Ada by describing only the book’s 
most superficial aspects. Long before 
he gets around to that, though, a sus- 
picion has set in that the surface love 
story is as different from the real Ada 
as a bicycle reflector is from a faceted 
ruby. More even than Lolita and Pale 
Fire, Ada is studded with assaults and 
asides directed at literary forms, figures 
and fashions. Along with its masquerade 
as a delicious fin de siécle amour, Na- 
bokov provides the most unconventional 
commentary on the novel ever written. 


Periodic Needles 


Beginning with an inversion of Tol- 
stoy’s remark that all happy families 
are alike, its early chapters plunge for- 
ward on rubble created by assaults on 
the mannerisms of regional romance 
and dynastic memoir. Science fiction, 
sexual symbolism, popular novels that 
get turned into movies come under fire, 
So do impressionistic translations. Char- 
acters mimic Jane Austen and Dickens. 
Poets Auden and Lowell are spliced 
into a modern entity called “Lowden, a 
minor poet and translator.” The cel- 
ebrated Argentine writer Jorge Luis Bor- 
ges is yawned offstage as Osberg, a 
contriver of “mystico-allegoric anec- 
dotes."” Meanwhile, the children’s flabby 
governess is writing Maupassant’s The 
Diamond Necklace and Jean Cocteau's 
Les Enfants Terribles, an indication of 
Nabokovy’s opinion of both. 

To précis Ada as a love story is like de- 
scribing Lolita as a cautionary tale for 
Girl Scouts, But the literary brickbats, 
too, as well as the snatches of Russian, 
the quadrilingual puns, the satiric un- 
dercuts, are all embellishments—provid- 
ed partly to tease scholars, who are 
now so far behind Nabokov's accu- 
mulation of literary clues and culs de 
sac that it will take years of footnoting 
to catch up. (Ardis, the family seat, be- 
comes Arrowhead Manor, Le Chateau 
de la Fléche, Flesh Hall.) 

Nabokov’s text, as often before, is dis- 
guised as an unpublished manuscript. 
It ostensibly reflects Van Veen’s mem- 
ories of his 83-year-long affair with 
Ada. Yet, anyone who thinks that Ada 
is Van’s book need only rearrange the 
letters of VAN’S BOOK until they spell 
NABOKOV'S. Once the creator's name 
has been uttered, Ada’s profoundest pur- 
pose comes into view. Lolita displays 
more human feeling. But Ada is the su- 
preme fictional embodiment of Nabo- 
kov’s lifelong, bittersweet preoccupation 
with time and memory. Nabokov is 
acutely aware that it is only through 
memory that we possess the past. But 
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how fragile that hold is—and how much 
art and individuality depend upon it! 
In Speak, Memory, his mesmeric au- 
tobiography, he wrote without his cus- 
tomary protective irony: 

“The cradle rocks above an abyss, 
and common sense tells us that our ex- 
istence is but a brief crack of light be- 
tween two eternities of darkness. Na- 
ture expects a full-grown man to ac- 
cept these two black voids, fore and 
aft, as stolidly as he accepts the ex- 
traordinary visions in between. I rebel 
against this state of affairs. I feel the 
urge to take my rebellion outside and 
picket nature.” 

Tricks with time, thoughts on time, 
even a chapter on “The Texture of 
Time” interweave Ada. The love story 
does not “really” start until page 555, 
when a phone call from Ada to aging 
Van causes a chain reaction in his mem- 
ory, linking the images of his youth 
and transforming the past into a “glit- 
tering now.” Appearing late in the novel, 
the “Texture” essay is a recondite at- 
tempt on Van's part to caress the es- 
sence of time with the same ardor with 
which he once possessed Ada. 

It is futile. One can almost hear Van's 
creator sighing at these efforts to have 
carnal knowledge of the infinite. “You 
lose your immortality when you lose 
your memory,” Van remarks at one 
point. “And if you land on Terra Cae- 
lestis [Heaven], with your pillow and 
chamberpot, you are made to room not 
with Shakespeare or even Longfellow, 
but with guitarists and cretins.” 

Ada cannot rightfully be separated 
from its language, from the chaos of lit- 
erary allusions, the geographical and 
genealogical data. But its glory rises from 
the fragrance of things that have been 
lost but cannot be forgotten. Central to 
its timelessness is the anachronistic world 
of Ada and Van's youth. Known as An- 
titerra, it is physically like a mixture of 
pastoral 19th century Russia and Cana- 
da and the modern U.S. 

Antiterra’s “current events” rove time- 
lessly between an imagined future, ‘n 
which Mississippi is run entirely by Ne- 
groes, and a fabled past, in which the Cri- 
mean War, occurring in 1886, is fought 
with modern war planes. For a while, 
space and time are suspended. Ultra- 
modern “dorophones” ring, planes fly, 
and magic carpets skim cool glades with- 
out so much as a patent pending. 

En route, some of the characters per- 
ish by fire, water and air—fleetirg re- 
minders of a return to elemental states. 
Age comes finally. Time reasserts itself. 
As the artifice is revealed, one almost ex- 
pects to hear the snap of Prospero’s 
wand. For this is Nabokov’s autumnal 
fairy tale. Though not his finest book, 
it is certainly his most brilliant attempt 
yet to ransack the images and thoughts 
of his own past and shape them into a 
glittering now of the imagination. 

Any critic foolish enough to exclaim 
“Aha!” over gross parallels between Na- 
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“| Have Never Seen 


The Nabokovs have lived in Montreux 
for nine years. Recently, Time Reporter 
Martha Duffy visited them there. Here 
are a few of her impressions: 


“Choughs! Choughs! Alpine choughs! 
A little black bird with a yellow bill. A 
lacquered yellow bill. And red feet.” 

“Oh, chuffs,” the heedless visitor says. 
“Aren't they crows?” 

“A crow? a CROW? No, no, no, no, 
no, my goodness no, not a crow at all. 
They emit a beautiful sound, a sort of 
kissing sound—chwink, chwink—which 
a crow cannot even approach. Pity is 
that they do it right on my window sill 
at dawn.” 

So the day starts early for Vladimir 
Nabokov, when the nervy choughs com- 
mence kissing outside the sixth floor of 
the Montreux Palace Hotel. Not that 
there has been much night for him. “I 
am the insomniac of universal liter- 
ature,” he cries. “My wet nurse com- 
plained. I was always up, smiling and 
looking around with my bright eyes. I 
am awakened by my own snore, which 
is a Nabokovian paradox. Helpful pills 
do exist, but I am afraid of them. My ha- 
bitual hallucinations are quite mon- 
strously sufficient, thank Hades. Looking 
at it objectively, I have never seen a 
more lucid, more lonely, better balanced 
mad mind than mine.” 

Plumed Sunset. Sometimes his wife 
Véra awakes to furtive noises in the 
night. It is the mad mind at work shuf- 
fling the 3-by-5 cards on which Na- 
bokov now does all his writing, and 
which he keeps under his pillow for noc- 
turnal reference. 

Staid during the season and stultifying 
off-season, Montreux is a natural haven 
for a genius with billowing dreams and 
a narrowing future. It is a two-street 
town, one low and one high, dumped 
at the foot of one Alp and facing an- 
other across Lake Geneva. Beyond the 
town is Byron’s Castle of Chillon, the 
big tourist attraction of the area. 

The hotel is a vast rococo estab- 
lishment. In the off-season, the staff 
tends to outnumber the 20-odd guests. 
Most of these regulars are women of 
60 or more—a couple of Americans, a 
few English, a stray Parisian countess 
or two. Twice a day they gather in the 
Winter Dining Room, a smallish cham- 
ber in the hotel basement, which, de- 
spite lavish importation of daffodils and 
red tulips, is a frightful miniature of des- 
olation. All guests have their own ta- 
bles; there is almost no talk. The Na- 
bokovs have a cook and eat here only 
when they have visitors. 

Upstairs, on the top floor, the Na- 
bokovs’ apartment is a warren of small 
rooms. Directly below is a room for 
their son Dmitri, who visits when he 
can take time from his operatic career 
in Milan, When he is in residence, the 
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tone-deaf father sings gleefully in the 
bathroom until Dmitri makes him stop. 
In the summer, the hotel and town 
are crammed with tourists. It is time 
for the Nabokovs to leave. They do 
—to a different place every year, cho- 
sen for the local lepidoptera. This year 
it will be Lugano. Nabokov seemingly 
never tires of saying he may return to 
the U.S. “Especially in spring,” he says, 
“I dream of going to spend my purple- 
plumed sunset in California, among the 
larkspurs and oaks and in the serene si- 
lence of her university libraries.” 
Nabokov has put aside fiction for 
the moment. “This was the hardest nov- 
el I ever wrote. Now I feel flat here,” 





a More Lucid, More Lonely, Better Balanced Mad Mind Than Mine” 


so given to splutters and outbursts that 
he must reach for his handkerchief to 
wipe away the tears. Accuracy yields 
to hyperbole, especially when he is mak- 
ing game of other writers. 
> MAILER: “I detest everything in Amer- 
ican life that he stands for.” 
> BORGES: “At first, Véra and I were de- 
lighted by reading him. We felt we 
were on a portico, but we have learned 
that there was no house.” 
> ROTH: “Portnoy’s Complaint? Dread- 
ful. Conventional, badly written, corny. 
It’s farcical—such things as the father’s 
constipation. Even such a writer as Gore 
Vidal is more interesting.” 

The visitor produces the current Play- 
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PLAYING CHESS WITH VERA 


he says, patting his front, “as if I was de- 
livered.” Currently, he is translating all 
his Russian poems into English. But 
there is time to receive publishers bring- 
ing fat contracts. (Nabokov has re- 
marked that he never cared about money 
until he had it, and now he does care. 
He left G. P. Putnam after many years 
and switched to McGraw-Hill partly be- 
cause he heard that Putnam President 
Walter Minton had said: “Oh, Nabokov 
He doesn’t need money.”) Véra, who 
helps with translation proofs, also does 
all the negotiating. Vladimir is charming 
and vague. Scholars come in increasing 
numbers, seeking enlightenment and 
hard fact. Nabokov booby-traps his rep- 
artee with esoteric references to his 
own work. (He has been known to re- 
ward an apt pupil by autographing his 
book with a sketch of a butterfly.) Late- 
ly there have even been Hollywood pro- 
ducers. “Keen minds, great enchanters,” 
he says. There are also a few friends, in- 
cluding Vevey Neighbor James Mason, 
who recently dropped off a tie deco- 
rated in front with the poster picture 
of Uncle Sam saying “I want you!” 
The other side says, “- - - - Com- 
munism.” Nabokov loves it. 

In conversation, the man who has de- 
voted a lifetime to literary discipline is 
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boy, which contains an excerpt from 
Ada. The illustrations appall. “Awful! 
Comic! Dreadful! The artist needs anat- 
omy lessons!” The handkerchief is see- 
ing plenty of action, He starts com- 
posing cables and discarding them. Sam- 
ple: “Either you are pessimistic or op- 
timistic about Ada’s bosoms.” 

In the dining room, the Nabokovs 
are greeted by a maitre d’hétel, full of 
suggestions, and a flock of waiters. Select- 
ing wine is a sure trap, as well as a mir- 
ror of marital misunderstanding of the 
sort that besets more ordinary couples. 


Nabokov: Shall we have a Swiss 
red? 
Véra: I don't like the Swiss espe- 


cially, in particular the reds. 

Nabokov (registering astonished in- 
nocence): In nine years, I have not 
known that you do not like Swiss wines, 
especially the reds. 

Nabokov finally takes hold and or- 
ders, mirabile dictu, a Swiss red. Véra 
accepts, graceful in this as in everything 
With finely drawn, strong features, al- 
abaster skin, brilliant white hair, ex- 
quisite hands, she is a natural beauty 
Their dinner conversation thrives on lit- 
tle disagreements, contrapuntal, and 
often not really resolved. In one ex- 
change, Véra begins by explaining the 








mating ritual of the crested grebe, a grub- 
by little bird which frequents the lake. 
They never touch, she says, waggling a 
delicate finger, but wiggle one foot back 
and forth. “No, no, no, no, no,” says Vla- 
dimir. who has let this get by during a 
ticklish entente with a waiter. “They 
waggle their heads!”, and he begins wag- 
gling vigorously. 

Russian Scrabble. The meal ends, al- 
ways the same way. Nabokov empties 
his pockets of silver, apparently at ran- 
dom. Alone of the regulars, he tips at 
each meal. “You don't know the laws 
that govern my life,” he sighs humbly, 
looking heavenward. Now there is time 
for more serious talk, but Nabokov is re- 
luctant to discuss The Novel. 

“How can I talk about the novel,” 
he asks, “when I don’t know what a 
novel is? There are no novels, there are 
no writers, only individual books.” To 
the suggestion that he is a sensual writ- 
er, he asks, “Isn’t writing sensual? Isn't 
it about feeling? The spirit and the 
body are one. My concern is to cap- 
ture everything—the pictures, the scene, 
the detail—exactly.” 

Véra has reduced the complexities of 
modern life to a shadow that occa- 
sionally crosses her husband's path. Yet 
her real role, one senses, is not in these la- 
bors, but as the only confidante of that 
“lucid, lonely mind.” In the summer, 
they walk as much as 15 miles a day to- 
gether. In the evening, they play out 
their Scrabble tournaments, often with 
a Russian set (he can run up a 500 
score). The chess problems he eventually 
publishes are set first for her to solve. 
They like to read to each other. They re- 
read War and Peace in a motel in Mon- 
tana a few years ago, and sad to say, 
Tolstoy flunked. ““He paled slightly,’ 
or ‘Andrei half smiled,’ quotes Vla- 
dimir condescendingly. “Really.” Be- 
tween Tolstoy and Nabokov it is clear 
that Véra would choose Nabokov, and 
the dedication she brings to him is 
total. Recently Nabokov heard that John 
Crowe Ransom, whose poetry he great- 
ly admires, was rewriting many of his 
old poems at the age of 80 and dis- 
mantling their classic beauty. Vladimir 
turned to Véra and said quietly, “Nev- 
er let me do that.” 
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VLADIMIR & FAMILY AT VYRA, 1908* 
Transmogrified version of a lost Eden. 


bokov’s experience and his literary cre- 
ations is viewed by the author with 
scorn. Yet the soft, pervasive breath of 
Paradise Lost that whispers through Ada 
is more than an echo of Everyman's 
lost ardor. It is a transmogrified ver- 
sion of Nabokov's own lost private Eden 
in the Russia of his childhood, With 
his wealthy and gifted family, he lived 
in a town house in prerevolutionary St. 
Petersburg, and at Vyra, an idyllic, ram- 
bling country estate. For Nabokov, his 
two brothers and two sisters and their 
parents, life, especially at Vyra, seems 
to have been the living lesson in love, 
order and responsibility that all ancien 
régime childhoods should have been but 
so seldom were. 


Flight from Home 


Nabokov’s tall, gentle father was an 
ex-Guards officer who could trace his 
family tree back to ancient Muscovite 
princes; he was also a professor of crim- 
inal law, and that rarity in Czarist Rus- 
sia, a liberal politician as well. He held 
a seat in the first Russian Parliament. 
In 1906—when Vladimir was seven 
—Czar Nicholas II illegally dissolved 
the Parliament less than a year after its 
establishment, Nabokov’'s father signed 
a manifesto exhorting popular resistance 
to the move—and went to jail. 

The sentence lasted only three months. 
Family life at Vyra began again, to last, 
apparently unshadowed, for nearly a 
decade more. In 1919 (young Vladimir 
was 20, and had recently inherited the 
equivalent of $2,000,000 from an uncle), 
the Bolshevik revolution forced the Na- 
bokovs to begin their flight from Russia 
with only a few jewels and clothing. The 
real awareness of tragedy did not fully 
come home to them until 1922 in Berlin, 
when a night telephone call informed the 
family that their father was dead. He had 
been shot at a political rally, trying to 
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protect another man from an assassin’s 
bullets. 

Nabokov’s mother, Elena Ivanovna, 
who lived on in exile until 1939, read 
aloud to Vladimir in three languages. 
More important, she encouraged his at- 
tempts at poetry and nourished his sus- 
ceptibility to sound and color. Mother 
and son shared a strong sense that cer- 
tain colors and certain letters of the al- 
phabet are related—p was an unripe 
apple green, for instance; y's and u’s 
had a brassy “olive sheen.” Matching col- 
ors and letters, Nabokov evolved a new 
private word, Kzspyev, which meant 
but did not spell “rainbow.’ 

A series of nannies and governesses as- 
sisted his mother in teaching Vladimir 
to speak and read English (before he 
could read Russian). Tutors and coach- 
es turned Nabokov into a competent 
boxer and a skilled tennis player—good 
enough, in fact, so that later, in strai- 
tened exile, he helped pay his way by giv- 
ing lessons. More or less on his own he 
became an expert at chess problems 
and a collector of butterflies. 

There was nothing soft or dreamy 
about Nabokov. He seems to have been 
an astonishingly disciplined, highly com- 
petitive, hopeless overperformer. His 
cousin Nicolas, a composer living in 
Hamburg, remembers Vladimir at 18 as 
tall, handsome and insufferably skillful at 
nearly everything—though he always 
smelled slightly of the ether he used to 
kill the specimen butterflies he caught. 
When Vladimir was enrolled in a liberal 
school expressly chosen by his father, he 
resented a master’s suggestion that the 
Nabokov coachman deposit him several 
blocks away so he could arrive at class 
democratically afoot. A more galling 
comment, though, came from teachers 


* Mother, Grandmother, with Elena and 
Olga, Father, Vladimir, Aunt and Sergei. 


who accused him of “showing off” 
—mainly for “peppering my Russian pa- 
pers with English and French terms 
which came naturally to me.” 

The pursuit of butterflies and poetic 
perceptions provided Nabokov with a 
conception central to his existence—of 
art and science seen not as antagonists 
but as allies in capturing and celebrating 
the delightful, eccentric and always in- 
dividual surfaces of life. Yet his feeling 
at times encompasses an almost mystic 
vision of beatitude. “This is ecstasy,” 
he once wrote about standing alone in 
green woods among rare butterflies. “Be- 
hind the ecstasy is something else which 
is hard to explain. It is like a mo- 
mentary vacuum into which rushes all 
that I love. A sense of oneness with 
sun and stone. A thrill of gratitude to 
whom it may concern—to the contra- 
puntal genius of human fate or to ten- 
der ghosts humoring a lucky mortal.” 


Poetic Riffs 


Entomologists still credit Nabokov as 
a serious lepidopterist. He described a 
dozen new variations of butterfly (main- 
ly in the broad-ranging subfamily of 
blues), including the Lycaeides melissa 
samuelis Nabokov. His reports were 
models of precision, experts recall. But, 
in a prose necessarily dense with tax- 
onomical terms, a few refreshing poetic 
riffs occurred: “From the opposite side 
of the distally twinned uncus,”’ Nabokov 
wrote in a 1944 report describing ge- 
nus Lycaeides, “and facing each other 
in the manner of the stolidly raised 
fists of two pugilists (of the old school) 
with the uncus hoods lending a Ku 
Klux Klan touch to the picture.” 

Nabokov’s own grasp of the organic 
union between world and world, be- 
tween observation and inspiration, goes 
back to a precise moment afield at 
Vyra, when at 15 he saw with clinical ac- 
curacy the genesis of his first (admittedly 
very bad) poem. “Without any wind 
blowing,” he could still describe it 40 
years later, “the sheer weight of a rain- 
drop, shining in parasitic luxury on a cor- 
date leaf, caused its tip to dip, and 
what looked like a globule of quick- 
silver performed a sudden glissando 
down the center vein, and then, having 
shed its bright load, the relieved leaf un- 
bent. Tip, leaf, dip, relief—the instant 
it all took to happen seemed to me not 
so much a fraction of time as a fissure 
in it, a missed heartbeat when a 
gust of wind did come, the trees would 
briskly start to drip all together in as 
crude an imitation of the recent down- 
pour as the stanza I was already mut- 
tering resembled the shock of wonder I 
had experienced when for a moment 
heart and leaf had been one.” 

In the 1920's the young Nabokov, 
like other émigrés, was really a state- 
less person traveling on a special Nan- 
sen passport. He spent nearly 20 years 
among white Russian émigrés in Europe 
—mainly in Berlin. The role of no- 
bleman in exile customarily inclines to- 
ward comic cliché or attenuated an- 
guish. Nabokov’s did neither. Yet any- 
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one who wonders what he survived need 
go no further than his earlier writing. 
Much of it is filled with details of 
émigré life. They are fondly presented. 
But many reveal the interminable, cor- 
rosive regret, the fulminating, the va- 
porous political argument, the feuding 
and backbiting that so often afflict émi- 
gré society. 

The Gift, last and most compelling 
of the novels that Nabokov originally 
wrote in Russian, is a treasure house of 
exiliana. Nabokov’s poet-protagonist 
Fyodor, a chess expert and indigent Eng- 
lish tutor, is all too familiar with an 
exile writer's crippling cultural depen- 
dence on the erratic tastes of a handful 
of émigré critics. Coolly, he notes among 
his contemporaries such things as their 
half disapproving, half hopeful back- 
ward glances at their former homeland 
(“In Russia one observed the 
spread of abortions and the 
revival of summer houses”), 
their lingering monarchical 
pieties. “In her bedroom,” 
Fyodor says, remembering 
an early mistress, “there was 
a little picture of the Tsar's 
family and a Turgenevian 
odor of heliotrope.” 

Nabokov had nothing but 
scorn for émigrés who la- 
ment their lost riches and 
real estate. He has never 
complained. He was able to 
go to Cambridge, where he 
studied foreign languages on 
a scholarship. But he was not 
happy. “The story of my col- 
lege years in England,” he 
says, “is really the story of 
my trying to become a Rus- 
sian writer. I had the feeling 
that Cambridge and all its 
famed features—venerable 
elms, blazoned windows, 
loquacious tower clocks— 
were of no consequence in 
themselves but existed mere- 
ly to frame and support my 
rich nostalgia.” 

Thereafter, to make a bare living, Na- 
bokov translated and wrote book re- 
views. He also tutored Germans in Eng- 
lish and tennis, created and sold chess 
problems, and composed the first Rus- 
sian-language crossword puzzles for a 
daily émigré paper. 

Year after year, moreover, he wrote, 
usually at night, sometimes in the bath- 
room, where the light would disturb no 
one. By 1938 he had turned out nine nov- 
els, nine plays, and scores of stories 
and poems in Russian. But he had made 
almost no money and, apart from fel- 
low white Russians, he was virtually un- 
known. Nearing 40, he had yet to write 
anything in English. 

In the two decades between Cam- 
bridge and World War II, three pieces 
of great good fortune befell Nabokov. 
In 1925 he married Véra Evseena Slo- 
nim, the slim and beautiful daughter of 
a Jewish St. Petersburg industrialist also 





ruined by the revolution. In 1934 they__ 
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had a son, Dmitri, an only child now 
studying opera in Italy. In 1939, hav- 
ing moved from Berlin to Paris to avoid 
the Nazis, Nabokov quite by chance re- 
ceived and accepted a proposal to lec- 
ture on Slavic languages at Stanford. 

Life in California freed Nabokov of 
the need to write in the bathroom. But 
he needed all his astonishing powers of 
concentration and creative effort for the 
challenge now facing him. “It had tak- 
en me some 40 years to invent Russia 
and Western Europe,” he wrote of the 
problem, “and now I was faced by the 
task of inventing America.” 

First at Stanford, then for seven 
years as a part-time lecturer in the Rus- 
sian language at Wellesley, with side 
jobs as a lepidopterist in Harvard's Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology (plus a 
few more tennis lessons), and _ finally 





AT CAMBRIDGE, 1920 
Neither comic cliché nor attenuated anguish. 


as a professor at Cornell from 1948 
to 1958, Nabokov studied America, as 
a colleague at Cornell puts it, like some- 
one “in Madagascar observing the na- 
tives.” In 1945 he became an Amer- 
ican citizen. They occupied a succession 
of rented houses—more or less_ bi- 
vouacked in the quarters of a dif- 
ferent absentee professor each year 
—partly for lack of cash, partly be- 
cause Nabokov, having lost everything 
once, has absolutely no interest in ac- 
quiring physical possessions. 

As a teacher, Nabokov was provoc- 
ative, tough, highhanded. At Wellesley, 
anxious to get off on a June butterfly 
hunt, he startled the registrar's office 
by wanting to turn in his grades before 
the final exam. He already knew, he 
said, exactly what each of his students 
was worth. When he did give an exam, 
it was demanding. Appalled by the con- 
stant cheating, he browbeat students to 
go to the toilet before the papers were 


passed out and pressed fresh pencils 
into the hands of examinees rather than 
let them go to the sharpener. 

Despite such goings-on, at Cornell Na- 
bokov’s course in Modern Fiction (also 
known as Dirty Lit) became famous. Na- 
bokov detested “old-fashioned human- 
interest criticism.” It consists, he once 
reprovingly wrote old-fashioned, human- 
interest Critic Edmund Wilson, “of re- 
moving the characters from an author's 
imaginary world to the imaginary, but 
generally far less plausible, world of 
the critic, who then proceeds to ex- 
amine these displaced characters as if 
they were ‘real people.’ He refused to 
deal in such “dreadful things as trends,” 
or offer traditional chatter about themes 
and schools of literature. Instead, he per- 
formed brilliant, instant autopsies on 
each book, taking it apart and flinging 
the pieces on the table, then reassembling 
them so that students for the first time 
grasped how a book is constructed. Once 
summing up the Soviet novel of social 
realism, he acted out the vibrant love 
story of two jackhammer operators who 
said I-I-I-I-I-I-I-I-1-1-1-1-l-o-0-0-v-v-v-e-e- 
y-y-0-0-u-u-u to each other to the gyra- 
tions of their drills. 


| Would Kiss Your Hand 


In 1941, with the help of Nabokov’s 
most influential American friend, Har- 
vard Critic Harry Levin, The Real Life 
of Sebastian Knight, Nabokov’s first 
novel written in English, was published. 
A haunting, accomplished and entirely 
Nabokovian novel about a man who 
loses his own identity trying to write the 
fictional biography of his lost brother, it 
appeared almost unnoticed. By the time 
he reached Cornell he had published 
Bend Sinister (1947), a study of a police 
state, parts of Speak, Memory, one of 
the most beautiful autobiographies in 
English. Yet he was barely known on 
campus as a man of letters, much less a 
literary genius, 

Vladimir, acquaintances remember, 
was handsome, courtly, occasionally ter- 
ribly amusing at parties. It was not for 
Nabokov, though, to commit the hilari- 
ous gaffes of his comic creation, the émi- 
gré Professor Timofey Pnin. Years of 
having to conform with dignity as an out- 
sider had marked his manner. Mrs. Yvor 
Winters, widow of the critic, recalls that 
Nabokov would never kiss a woman's 
hand, as many other refugees did. “If I 
were in Russia,” he once confided to her, 
“I would kiss your hand.” 

The Nabokovs entertained sparingly 
and cared only to see a few close friends. 
They were too busy. Besides, science 
(lepidopterology) was once again coming 
to the aid of Vladimir's art. Its handmai- 
den was technology in the form of a 1952 
Buick, bought mainly to search for spec- 
imens in the West. Véra did the driving. 
Nabokov, with the security of a man who 
is good at nearly everything, easily con- 
cedes he cannot handle a car, adding gen- 
erously, “There are some people who can 
refold maps, too, but I am not one of 
them.” Every summer they coursed up 
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HUNTING BUTTERFLIES IN THE ALPS 
Gratitude to whom it may concern. 


and down Arizona, Utah, Wyoming and 
Oregon in search for the feeding grounds 
of Nabokov’s beloved “blues.” Between 
butterflies, Vladimir sat beside Véra jot- 
ting on 3 by 5 cards. His notes were 
about a man named Humbert Humbert. 
General Motors, so far as anyone knows, 
has paid scant heed to the historic fact 
that much of Lolita was written in a ‘52 
Buick. 

Mad Humbert’s sad obsession with 
twelve-year-old Dolores Haze went off in 
the U.S. of the late ‘SOs like a shot in 
church. At first, U.S. publishers were 
afraid to touch it. Véra was afraid Na- 
bokov might lose his job at Cornell if 
they did. When it finally came out, re- 
viewers, not yet used to such material in 
“serious literature,” flew into rages of in- 
dignation and feigned boredom. New 
York Times Critic Orville Prescott, in 
particular, earned a gargoyle’s niche in 
literary history by exclaiming, “Dull, 
dull, dull.” But Lolita in due course was 
recognized as the masterpiece it is, and it 
made Nabokov rich, setting him free for 
the first time in his life, at 59, to write 
full time. 

The first fruit of that freedom was 
Pale Fire. Spectacularly unread, it made 
no concessions to popular tastes while 
proving that a genius can write a brilliant 
novel consisting of a 999-line poem and 
scholarly comment on it. The book is a 
wintry, touching parable concerning two 
of Nabokov’s persistent themes—the 
feeling of being unloved and the horror 
of willfully inflicted pain. Pale Fire elic- 
ited the high-water mark of Nabokov’s 
critical acceptance. Perhaps the most 
perfect tribute came from Mary McCar- 
thy, a critic rarely given to generosity or 
Overstatemert: this work, “half poem, 
half prose,” she wrote, “is a creation of 
perfect beauty, symmetry, strangeness, 
originality, and moral truth. Pretending 
to be a curio, it cannot disguise the fact 
that it is one of the great works of art of 
this century.” 

Today, Nabokov is a distant and re- 
vered personage safe in Switzerland: 
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his judgments and comments are no 
less candid than ever. Along with a 
great many writers (see box p. 82), the in- 
formal list of his jocular pet hates in- 
cludes such things as: progressive ed- 
ucation; “serious” writers; confessions 
in the Dostoevskian manner; book re- 
viewers, most of whom, Nabokov con- 
tends, “move their lips when reading”; 
people who say “excuse me” when they 
belch. Clearly, in an age practiced in 
the smooth piety of mock humility and 
slackly trained to believe that sincerity 
is an excuse for nearly everything, the 
public Nabokov must appear as some 
kind of cultural curmudgeon. 

His views on what he regards as the 
two principal scourges of the century 
—Communism and Freudianism—are 
staunch. Nabokov sees both as dreadful 
infringements upon creative freedom. 
“The social or economic structure of 
the ideal state is of little concern to 
me,” he says. “My desires are modest. 
Portraits of the head of government 
should not exceed a postage stamp in 
size. No torture and no executions. No 
music, except coming through earphones 
or played in theaters.” 


Baconian Acrostics 


Nabokov’s novels, prefaces and dis- 
courses drip with scathing references to 
Freud. His basic objection to Freudian 
theories is that they slight the creative 
imagination by putting it in a sexual 
straitjacket and by insisting that dreams 
and images are determined mechanis- 
tically. “I reject completely the vulgar, 
shabby, fundamentally medieval world 
of Freud,” he writes, “with its crankish 
quest for sexual symbols (something like 
searching for Baconian acrostics in 
Shakespeare's works) and its bitter lit- 
tle embryos spying from their natural 
nooks upon the love life of their par- 
ents.” Nabokov may yet get his wish to 
see Shakespeare in heaven, laughing at 
Freud (in hell, naturally) for his bad in- 
terpretations of Hamlet, Lear and Mac- 
beth. But how much comfort the scene 
would give him is debatable. From Na- 
bokov’s point of view, the electrical 
and chemical control of the brain, which 
seems to be rendering Freudian theory 
irrelevant, will hardly help the freedom 
of the individual imagination. 

He has, as the phrase goes, no time 
for religion; yet his work is infused 
with a poetic sense of the sanctity of 
all life and with the faculty of a prim- 
itive animist—vestigial in modern man 
—of investing inanimate objects with 
life. He is inclined to deny that any util- 
ity, morality or heavy philosophical 
meaning should be attributed to his art. 
He dismisses such suggestions with the 
same scorn that he once made use of 
when a clubwoman asked him what but- 
terflies were for. Nevertheless, certain 
deductions can be drawn from Nabo- 
kov's writing. In Bend Sinister, he com- 
posed a picture of crude, lumpish evil- 
in-power, and he put Yeats’ much quot- 
ed “rough beast” into a Bolshevik or 
Nazi Bethlehem. Thus Prospero-Nabo- 
kov always knew Caliban, whether he 


was known as Hitler or Stalin or by 
some other name. 

Still, the label that in one sense best 
suits Nabokovy’s practice and precept as 
a writer is art for art’s sake. It is a 
school that has rarely fared well in pub- 
lic esteem, expecially in the U.S. Fin 
de siécle examples were customarily 
tainted by a kind of Wildean flounce, 
or could be made to seem so. More 
often the doctrine has been propounded 
to excuse artistic self-indulgence, sheer 
gush, or at best the refined outpourings 
of private feeling. None of these ex- 
cesses apply to Nabokov. Few writers 
have brought to the practice of art for 
art’s sake—or indeed to thematic lit- 
erature—the enormous talent and dis- 
cipline, the overwhelming intellectual 
grasp, the scrupulously objective range 
of eye and ear that Nabokov commands. 

Distaste for the rational, plodding, 
message-ridden, rhetorical problem nov- 
el—which Nabokov has condemned for 
years—is now widespread. But the ob- 
jection to the traditional novel is es- 
sentially negative, rising as it often does 
from despair about the possibilities of 
rational, orderly, middle-class society. 
Black comedies, happenings, novels 
without plots are on the whole grim ex- 
periments, and the laughter they offer 
is at best a kind of comic rictus. 

Nabokov, who is essentially a prose 
poet, has always had something quite dif- 
ferent in mind, “By poetry I mean the 
mysteries of the irrational perceived 
through rational words,” he has ex- 
plained. “True poetry of that kind pro- 
vokes not laughter and not tears but a 
radiant smile of perfect satisfaction, a 
purr of beatitude—and a writer may 
well be proud of himself if he can 
make his readers, or more exactly some 
of his readers, smile and purr that way.” 
When as a young man in Berlin, Na- 
bokov decided to translate an English 
masterpiece into Russian, the book he 
chose was Alice in Wonderland. Per- 


haps he knew, even then, that the best 
way for an artist to triumph over time 
was to vanish like the Cheshire cat, leav- 
ing only a smile behind. 





SUE LYON AS LOLITA 
Only one magician in the park. 
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For over one hundred years, one of the finest champagnes in the 
world has come from a town called Hammondsport? 


It was Spring 1867 in upstate New York. 
A man in a top hat walked out of the 
doors of a stone and oak winery and 
onto the Hammondsport road. He 
cradled a clutch of Great Western 
champagne in his arms. He climbed up 
on a phaeton, jogged down to Elmira, 
rode the train to New York and steamed 
out past Montauk to France. 

He was off to Paris, where all the 
great champagnes of the world were 
gathered in one gallery at the Great 
Exhibition, It was there he was taking 
his Hammondsport champagne. 

To the judges, it was just a glass of 
champagne. No bottle, no label, no 
name, 

Great Western champagne brought 
home the gold medal. And proved our 
theory true. To us, a champagne’s name 
and address meant little. It was its taste 
that would make it great. 

It has always been a very natural 
thing for us to make one of the world’s 


finest champagnes up in Hammonds- 
port, four thousand miles from France. 
It’s as natural as the shale in our soil 
and the mists from our lake and the 


tastes they’ve given our grapes. It’s as 
natural as the way we blend and age 





these native tastes into the champagnes 
we want to produce. It’s as natural as 
the time we take to do it. 

Even some Europeans seem to agree. 
Last summer, another man cradled a 
bottle of Great Western champagne in 
his arms, took off from our hill in a 
small private plane, changed to a jet in 
New York, flew over Montauk and 
landed in Brussels, They had gone to 
a world competition for champagne 
and wines. They came back with our 
twelfth international medal. 

Our idea’s catching on, Not just with 
juries in Europe, but back home in 
America with more and more people 
becoming less surprised to learn that the 
champagne they liked at Cousin Fred’s 
wedding was Great Western. 

To us, champagne is more than a re- 
gion in France. Champagne is an atti- 
tude, a way to make wine. Whether you 
make it in a big way in France or in a 
blink of a town in the state of New York. 


Great Western New York State Extra Dry, Brut, Special Reserve, Pink Champagne and Sparkling Burgundy. 
Produced since 1860 by the Pleasant Valley Wine Company of Hammondsport, New York. 
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“They stayed. 


In a village the size of Union Springs, 
that’s the most important thing” 


“Gulf+ Western’s company here in Union Springs isn’t just 
our largest taxpayer by far. It also means jobs for nearly 
half the village. 

“Naturally, people wondered when the original 
company merged with Gulf-++ Western in 1962. I don’t think 
the village would have curled up and died if management 
moved the plant somewhere else. But it would have been 
a shock. 

“As things turned out, they stayed. In a village the size 
of Union Springs, that’s the most important thing. As soon 
as youre old enough to work, there’s a job waiting. Within 
walking distance. 

“And, let’s face it, even in Union Springs we have high 
school dropouts. You can’t always get them back into 
school. But Gulf+ Western gives them a chance to make a 
good living. Right here at home. 

“We depend on the company in other ways, too. The 
company sponsors ball teams, and they've donated a 
college scholarship. And if we run into a problem in village 
maintenance, they'll always help. Our fire pump broke 
down one time, and normally it would have taken up to a 
month to repair. But Gulf+ Western did the job for us in 
their machine shop, and we had the pump back in service 
the next day. 

“Now that’s real community service by anyone’s 
standards? 


Earl Fox, Mayor Gulf +Western 


Union Springs, N.Y. The 21st Century Company 








GMC adds Cummins diesels to its line to shake 
your idea of how much power one company can 2 





When you call yourself the truck people brand new over-the-road Astro 95, while the _ that’s given in-city truck operators a real 
from General 3 Ssh you'd better make other offerings are available in our short look at what maximum economy is all 
sure you've got what truck buyers want. and long conventional models. about. In addition, we have the full line of 
We think we do. More than anybody And that's only part of the story. GMC’s 2-cycle diesels from the 6V-53 to 
else in the business. We offer gaaal pooees choices galore. the 8V-71. 
Our power offerings this year are a There is the Toro Flow II, a diesel engine We've got what you want because 


we want your business. We've devoted 
ourselves to trucks and what powers them, 
If you want the most out of the next 
truck you buy, simply talk to one of our 
dealers. 
You'll like what you hear. 


good example. To cover every possible base 
we could think of, we've added a new line of 
Cummins diesel engines. Four new engines 
that develop 230, 250, 270 and 335 gross 
horsepower, respectively. The 270 and 335 
h.p. engines can be specified for GMC’s 





the truck people from General Motors 








MILESTONES 


Died. Mrs. John Foster Dulles, 77, 
widow of the late Secretary of State, 
whose devotion to her husband's career 
and acceptance of public life (“I never 
know whom my husband will bring to 
breakfast, lunch or dinner, but it’s sure 
to be someone interesting”) exemplified 
the best characteristics of a Washington 
wife; in Washington. 

Died. W. Lee (“Pappy”) O’Daniel, 
79, Texas Governor (1939-41) and U.S. 
Senator (1941-49) whose raucous hill- 
billy campaigns amused a generation 
of Texans; in Dallas. A flour salesman 
and radio singer, O’Daniel entered pol- 
itics in 1938 by running for Governor 
on a platform that included the Ten 
Commandments and mother love; he 
stumped the state singing his theme 
song, Pass the Biscuits, Pappy—and won 
by a landslide. Though he was inept as 
Governor, Texans gave him a second 
term, then sent him to the Senate after 
a primary battle in which he defeated 
Congressman Lyndon B. Johnson. 





Died. Josef Cardinal Beran, 80, ex- 
iled archbishop of Prague, whose life 
symbolized the Catholic church’s strug 
gles in Eastern Europe; of lung cancer; 
in Rome. Beran was appointed arch- 
bishop of Prague in 1946 and ran head- 
on into the Communists during their 
1948 takeover of Czechoslovakia. For 
publicly protesting the infringement of 
religious freedom, he was shorn of pow 
er, imprisoned for 14 years, and even 
tually sent into exile. His death oc- 
curred during negotiations that might 
have led to his return to the country 
he loved. 


Died. Raoul H. Fleischmann, 83, pub- 
lisher and co-founder with Harold Ross 
of The New Yorker magazine; of a 
stroke; in Manhattan. A scion of the 
yeast family, Fleischmann seemed an un- 
likely partner for the mercurial Ross. 
Yet he was witty and urbane, and when 
Ross broached his plan for The New 
Yorker, Fleischmann joined him. The 
idea was for a magazine written by 
friends for friends and, in its first years, 
that was about the size of it. As the loss- 
es piled up, Fleischmann poured his en- 
tire fortune into the venture, at one 
point gave up virtually all hope of suc- 
cess. Finally, in 1928, The New Yorker 
turned the corner, and Fleischmann’s 
55,309 shares of stock are today worth 
an estimated $5,530,900. 


Died. Sir Lewis Casson, 93, dean of 
Britain’s theatrical knights who joined 
his wife, Dame Sybil Thorndike, in 
one of the great partnerships of the 
stage; of kidney disease; in London. Al- 
ready well known when they married 
in 1908, Sir Lewis and Dame Sybil 
greatly enhanced their stature in hun- 
dreds of performances together, notably 
in Saint Joan and Eighty in the Shade 
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The 24 hour 





Runs automatically on sunlight, moonlight, 
candlelight, any light you've got. 


This is the new Kodak /nstamatic Reflex camera—for “pictures 
unlimited,” without complications. 

It combines the best of everything. Big, bright reflex viewing and 
focusing. Automatic electronic shutter that times exposures from 
1/500 up to 20 seconds. Lens interchange, for wide-angle, telephoto. 
Flashcube, and electronic flash. Drop-in cartridge loading for 
color snapshots, color slides, black-and-whites. Everything, in fact, to 
make picture-taking fast, easy, and sure—any time, anywhere. 

See the most capable automatic camera in the world at your Kodak 
dealer's, and ask for a demonstration. With f/2.8 lens, less than 
$200; with ultra-fast f/1.9 lens, less than $250 


Prices subject to change witt 


The new Kodak Instamatic’ 


Reflex camera. 















100 years after the industrial revolution, 
and office staffing is still in the horse-and-buggy age. 


How do you hire exactly the number 
of people needed in an office? You can't. 
The work load varies too much. 

So you do what most people have 
been doing the past 100 years. You 
staff up to handle peak periods. And end 
up being over-staffed the rest of 
the time. 

That's a pretty expensive solution 
in these days of the profit squeeze. 

Some companies are doing things 
differently . . . with a new plus-service 
from the Kelly Girl temporary help 
people. How does it work? 

You simply match the work force 
to the work load—on a planned basis. 
You use Kelly Girl® temporary services to 
supplement your basic staff. That way, 


you can make your office staff as 
large or as small as necessary. Day to 
day, week to week, month to month 

Sounds complicated? It isn't 

We provide the people. Handle 
the paperwork: payroll, payroll taxes, 
insurance. You pay only for the 
service. And only when you need it 

We guarantee your satisfaction 
100%. (One old-fashioned idea we've 
hung onto for 22 years in the temporary 
help business.) 

Think about it. In the next few 
months you could find yourself the biggest 
hero in the company. It’s another plus 
from the people who put a plus in 
all their services. 











BUSINESS 





THE FUTURE 
The Sizzling ‘70s 


The U.S. economy seems headed for 
its most expahsive era yet in the 1970s. 
That was the message of a study present- 
ed last week by Martin Gainsbrugh, chief 
economist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, a private center for 
business research. Two years in prepara- 
tion by a dozen of the board's staff econ- 
omists, the study projects remarkable ad- 
vances in family income, now averaging 
$9,300. By the end of the next decade, 
the typical American household will 
earn almost $14,000—in terms of to- 
day’s prices—and enjoy a 40% in- 
crease in the real standard of living. 
At the same time, the number of fam- 
ilies with incomes above $10,000 will 
rise from 15 million to 34 million. 
Those with less than $5,000 will de- 
crease from 13 million to less than 11 
million out of a total 61,400,000. 

The N.LC.B. figures that U.S. pro- 
duction, which has increased an av- 
erage 3% annually for the whole 20th 
century but rose to 4.5% during the 
*60s, will continue to grow by 4.5% a 
year during the ’70s. One reason will 
be an unusually large rise in the labor 
force, the result of high birth rates in 
the late 1940s and 1950s. The labor 


force has been increasing by an av- 


1969 v. 1979 
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erage 1.2% a year, but in the 1970s it 
will jump 1.7% annually. In addition, 
continued investment in research and 
new plants should maintain productivity 
gains at the historic rate of 2.8% a 
year. Altogether, the gross national prod- 
uct, in terms of current dollars, should 
come close to $1.25 trillion by 1975 
and $1.5 trillion by 1980. 

Gainsbrugh warns, however, that 
these prospects for prosperity will prove 
hollow if inflation continues at its cur- 
rent rate of more than 4%. If it does, 
he says, it “could foreshadow a boom 
followed by a severe deflation later 
in the 1970s.” Convinced that sensible 
Government policy will avoid such a cri- 
sis, he estimates that inflation will av- 
erage 2% during the decade. Tending 
to reinforce his assumption, such eco- 
nomic barometers as industrial pro- 
duction and personal income have begun 
to level out under the growing pres- 
sure of high taxes, tight money and a 
budget surplus. 


AIRLINES 
Flying with Student Power 


One of the most successful examples 
of student protest has made its point 
without a single sit-in. It all began last 
January when Arthur Present, a Civil 
Aeronautics Board examiner, recom- 
mended that the CAB end the airlines’ 
“youth fares,” which allow passengers 
from twelve to 22 to fly for half fare 
on a standby basis or for two-thirds 
fare with a reserved seat. Prodded part- 
ly by ailing intercity bus lines, Present 
found the discount fares “unjustly dis- 
criminatory.” He did not reckon with 
the power of American students when 
they feel it is they who have suffered 
the discrimination. 

More for Less. A group called Half- 
Fair was founded by three Princeton stu- 
dents, Bradley Olsen, 20, Jeffrey Stahl, 
21, and Mark Smith, 19. They drafted 
model petitions and form letters to Con- 
gressmen, and sent them out to 120 stu- 
dent newspapers in all SO states. Si- 
multaneously, at the University of Den- 
ver, Sophomore David Shapin, 19, or- 
ganized 200 of his fellow students and 
began corresponding with interested stu- 
dents, college newspaper editors and 
Congressmen. Bitter editorials began ap- 
pearing in the campus press, and letters 
by the thousands rained on Congressmen 
and airline executives. Both the Na- 
tional Student Association and the Cam- 
pus Americans for Democratic Action, 
the student arm of the liberal political or- 
ganization, sent delegates to carry their 
protest to the CAB. Parents, who like 
to see more of their offspring for less 
money, also joined the campaign. 

rhe airlines generally support the stu- 
dents and the cut-rate fares, in the be- 
lief that they encourage flying by peo- 
ple who would otherwise take a train 
or bus, or not travel at all. Last year, 








DOUGLAS NAGY 


PRINCETONIANS SIGNING PETITION * 
Half fare is only fair. 


more than 5,000,000 young passengers 
used the fares at a savings of $112 mil- 
lion to them. Even so, the industry has 
earned a $21 million profit on youth 
fares during the past two years. 
Responding to the protest, 40 Sena- 
tors are now co-sponsoring a bill that 
would extend youth fares even if the CAB 
votes to discontinue them. A similar bill 
has been introduced in the House, but 
the chances are that Congress will not 
need to act. Impressed by the breadth 
and sincerity of the student protest, the 
CAB will probably overrule its examiner 
sometime soon and let the youngsters 
continue to fly high at half price. 


AUTOS 


The Last Corvair 

When the Chevrolet Corvair was in- 
troduced in 1959, its fresh engineering 
was hailed as the forerunner of a new 
age of innovation in Detroit. The com- 
pact auto, designed to stop the imported- 
car invasion, featured an air-cooled rear 
engine made largely of aluminum. It 
was the creation of Chevy General Man- 
ager Edward N. Cole, now president of 
General Motors. But the Corvair’s plain 
Jane appearance did not seduce as many 
buyers as G.M. had expected. Restyled 
with bucket seats and a four-on-the- 
floor shift, the car gained popularity as 
something of an American sports car. 
Enthusiasts liked its jaunty look and re- 
sponsive steering. Corvair owners be- 
came Corvair lovers, and they joined 
more than 140 Corvair clubs. 

The object of their affection turned 
out to be fatally fickle. Because of Cor- 
vair’s heavy tail and its unique rear sus- 
pension system, critics charged that its 
rear wheels sometimes “tucked under” 
on corners, causing an alarming ten- 
dency for the car to roll over. The car 
* Seated at table: Behind 
them: Olsen. 


Smith and Stahl. 
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was also vulnerable to side winds that 
caused unexpected sashays on the road. 
A redesign of the rear axle and other 


modifications fixed those failings in 
1964. More than 150 lawsuits were filed 
for more than $25 million in damages. 

G.M. won four of the suits, had many 
dismissed and settled 47 out of court 
for a total of $340,000; nearly 60 are 
still pending. All this attracted the at- 
tention of Ralph Nader, the one-man 
consumers’ lobby. He devoted the first 
chapter of his book, Unsafe at Any 
Speed, to an attack on the Corvair, Dur- 
ing a series of congressional hearings, 
Nader followed up by calling the Cor- 
vair “the leading candidate for the un- 
safest-car title.” The assault was lethal; 
sales plummeted from 220,000 in 1965 
to 14,800 last year. 

G.M. did not want to drop the car 
while it was under attack, but Corvair’s 
days were obviously numbered. Last 
week, as the 1,710,018th Corvair rolled 
off the line, the company halted pro- 
duction. Mourned by its many loyal ad- 
mirers, the model has now joined Edsel, 
De Soto, La Salle and some 3,000 oth- 
ers in the great auto graveyard. 


CORPORATIONS 
The Big Grow Much Bigger 


The very largest companies are tak- 
ing over a steadily growing share of 
U.S. business. FoRTUNE’s annual listing 
of the top 500, published last week, 
shows that the biggest industrial com- 
panies rang up almost 64% of all in- 
dustrial sales in the U.S. last year, up 
from 62% in 1967 and just over 55% 
a decade ago. In their fields the 500 em- 
ployed 687 out of every 1,000 workers 
and accounted for 74% of total profits. 
Despite the tax surcharge, profits were 
up 13%, to $24 billion. 

General Motors again led the list, fol- 
lowed in the top ten by Standard Oil 
(N.J.), Ford, General Electric, Chrysler, 
IBM, Mobil Oil, Texaco, Gulf Oil and 
U.S. Steel. Collectively, the top ten in- 
creased earnings by 21%, or double 
the rate of the other 490 companies. 
The fastest overall growth in the 500 
was posted by the conglomerates. Large- 
ly through mergers, one of them, Cal- 
ifornia’ss Commonwealth United, in 
creased sales by an astonishing 2,178%, 
to $153 million. Membership in the ex- 
clusive billion-dollar sales club increased 
by 21, toa total of 104, 

Sales climbed in all 22 industries cov- 
ered by the 500, Apparel beat out of 
fice machines for first place with a 
20.5% increase; the slowest mover was 
the shipbuilding and railroad-equipment 
group, up 6.3%. In spite of attacks on 
its pricing structure, the drug industry 
for the fifth year in a row was the 


most profitable, with a 17.9% return 
On invested capital. 
The trend of the 500 underscores 


the growing importance of “economies 
of scale.” Size clearly offers the op- 
portunity for more efficient use of equip- 
ment and greater market clout. 
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TAKEOVERS: A CLASSIC COUNTEROFFENSIVE 


S opponents of conglomerates tell 
A it, the usual takeover scenario is 
a melodramatic affair involving a help- 
less target company and an unscrupulous 
interloper. The script has been scrambled 
in the case of Akron’s B. F,. Goodrich 
and its ardent but so far unsuccessful 
suitor, Northwest Industries. The rubber 
company’s public relations and legal 
fight against Northwest's four-month- 
old takeover bid has been waged so 
well that, even though it is not yet 
over, it is looked upon as a classic cor- 
porate counteroffensive against an un- 
wanted but aggressive merger partner 

Northwest President Ben Heineman 
appears to be a businessman at bay 


NORTHWEST'S HEINEMAN 


the Big Four.* Goodrich was obviously 
vulnerable to takeover because its own- 
ership was widely scattered and the 
price-earnings ratio of its shares was rel- 
atively modest, It was not long before 
Goodrich began to draw the attention 
of a number of acquisitive companies, in- 
cluding Northwest. Goodrich Chairman 
Ward Keener, a onetime economics pro- 
fessor, began mapping defensive strat- 
egies as carly as last June. 

In March, Northwest revised its Jan- 
uary proposal and offered a complex 
package of debentures, preferred stock 
and warrants, then worth about $75, 
for a share of Goodrich ($50). Keener, 
who dismissed what he called a “funny 


TED WALLS 








GOODRICH’S KEENER 


One time when the target shot back. 


Only hours before his conglomerate’s an- 
nual meeting began in Chicago last week, 
the Justice Department announced that 
it would seek to block Northwest's bid 
for Goodrich. A stockholder at the meet- 
ing asked, why not just drop the whole 
thing? Nothing doing, replied Heineman. 
“I don’t think I have ever been known 
as a summer soldier.” 

Venerable and Vulnerable. Heine- 
man, 55, is the self-assured attorney 
who took over the wheezing Chicago 
and North Western Railway in 1956 
and surprised skeptical industry veterans 
by turning the company into a mon- 
eymaker. Only four years ago, he began 
spreading into steel, clothing and chem- 
icals, and later formed Northwest In- 
dustries, a holding company. Its sales 
rose impressively from $260 million in 
1965 to $701 million in 1968. 

Meanwhile, 99-year-old Goodrich, the 
nation’s fourth largest rubber company, 
was taking a rather bumpy ride. Last 
year it earned only 3.9% on its $1.1 bil- 
lion sales, lowest profit margin among 


money” offer, had assembled a potent 
band of allies. For legal advice, he had 
White & Case, the Manhattan firm that 
masterminded American Broadcasting’s 
successful defense against Howard 
Hughes last year. As investment bank- 
ers, he had First Boston Corp. To bur- 
nish Goodrich’s image, Keener used 
three public relations firms, among them 
Hill & Knowlton, the world’s biggest. 
The defenders have waged a well-co- 
ordinated campaign. Items: 
>» To sway Goodrich shareholders, cost- 
ly advertisements passed the word that 
not only was Northwest attempting to 
swallow a much larger company, but it 
had also reported a first-quarter loss of 
$3.9 million. Recent ads pointed out 
that Northwest's stock had dropped from 
$140 in January, to 812? last week, 
with the result that Heineman’s gen- 
erous original package offer for one 
share of Goodrich was now worth about 


* Others, and their profit margins: Goodyear, 
5.1%; Uniroyal, 4%; Firestone, 6%. 
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If you want to make money 
in drug stocks, 


can anybody 
write the prescription 
better than Bache? 


Drug stocks can often bring relief to a sluggish 
investment program. But you need a carefully 
prepared formula after careful diagnosis. 


Our Research Department (102 
people strong) includes specialists who 
follow the drug industry closely, and 
who know what the producers of all 
those pills, capsules, salves and 
sprays are up to. And they can tell 
you which companies look best to 
them in terms of progress and profits. 

If Bache feels there’s something 


better suited to your 
goals, we'll tell you to a 
forget drug stocks and 


put your money where it may do 
you more good. Another stock, mutual funds, 
corporate bonds or municipals. You see, we’re involved— 

deeply—in all areas of investing. And we have no axe to grind. 


We feel that investing is a personal matter. And investments should fit 
individual goals. After all, it’s your money. Our job is to help you make more. 


We don’t think anyone does the job better. 


Bache offers no cure-alls. But we do offer to talk common sense 
about your investments. For the address and telephone number 
of our office nearest you, simply call 800-243-1890 at no charge. 
(In Connecticut, call 853-3600 collect. ) 


==| BACHE& CO. 


aS Incorporated 
—— Members: All Leading Exchanges + Founded 1879 
36 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10005 
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$10 less. (Goodrich stock closed last 
week at 443.) 

> To increase its number of shares out- 
standing and thus raise the total that Hei- 
neman would have to win, Goodrich 
made a deal with Gulf Oil Co. Last Feb- 
ruary, Goodrich issued 700,000 new 
shares worth about $32 million to buy 
up Gulf’s half-interest in Goodrich-Gulf, 
a money-losing subsidiary. The price 
was steep, but the deal put 5% of Good- 
rich’s stock into the friendly hands of 
Gulf’s management. 

> To make it even more difficult for Hei- 
neman to gain control, Goodrich per- 
suaded shareholders to vote for the stag- 
gering of directors’ terms. Thus, North- 
west cannot possibly win a majority on 
the board until 1971. 

> To erect a federal regulatory hurdle 
for Heineman, Goodrich in March paid 
about $2.7 million in stock to buy Mo- 
tor Freight Corp., a Terre Haute-based 
trucking company that competes with 
Northwest on some rail routes. Goodrich 
then petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, urging it to rule that North- 
west would need ICC approval for a 
merger. 

No Soliciting. The all-out campaign 
paid valuable dividends for the estab- 
lished management. On Capitol Hill, 
Senator William Saxbe of Ohio rose 
to praise Goodrich’s efforts to fend off 
“the predatory advance of a conglom- 
erate.” The Akron Beacon Journal lik- 
ened Northwest to a “brash hussy try- 
ing to persuade our favorite uncle to 
elope.” Forbes, a business biweekly, ran 
a long article that was so favorable to 
Goodrich that the company bought full- 
page newspaper space to reprint it as 
an ad. 

The Ohio Division of Securities pro- 
hibited Northwest from soliciting shares 
in that state because of “indeterminate 
factors.” Most important, the Justice De- 
partment intervened on the ground that 
the Northwest bid raised antitrust ques- 
tions. The case promises to be a signif- 
icant part of Antitrust Chief Richard 
McLaren's plan to challenge conglom- 
erates (see following story). 

Save Me, Save Me. The Goodrich de- 
fense has been doubly effective because 
U.S. securities laws commit Northwest 
executives to frustrating silence until 
their tender offer expires in June. Hei- 
neman has been able to speak out only 
to the extent of blaming his firm's first- 
quarter loss largely on a strike at its 
Lone Star Steel Co. and the severe 
weather, which hampered its rail oper- 
ations. He has also talked in general 
terms about struggles for corporate con- 
trol. “There are a lot of frightened, 
stodgy companies with frightened, 
stodgy managements,” he says. “Con- 
servative businessmen are running to 
the Government saying, ‘Save me, save 
me,’ and very often it is at the expense 
of stockholders.” 

Keener and his fellow managers have 
shown through their vigorous defense 


that they are anything but stodgy. Even 
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so, they are not about to turn down 
the Government's help. If the trust- 
busters do enjoin the financial battle 
with Northwest Industries, Goodrich 
shareholders will not even get a chance 
to decide that they might like Hei- 
neman’s offer after all. 


ANTITRUST 


Scourge of the Conglomerates 
Richard Wellington McLaren likes to 
tell a story that says a great deal about 
his main concern as Nixon’s chief trust- 
buster. There was an executive whose 
firm had been taken over by a con- 
glomerate. Wrote the executive to a 
friend: “You ask me what it’s like to 
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ATTORNEY McLAREN 
The biggest buster since Teddy. 


work for a conglomerate? Well, it’s just 
like being a mushroom. First, they keep 
you in the dark for months. Then they 
throw dung all over you. Then they 
can you.” 

Assistant Attorney General McLaren 
is trying mightily to dispel the dark. 
Since January, when he switched from 
lucrative private practice as a lawyer de- 
fending companies in antitrust cases, 
he has flailed conglomerates for evils 
ranging from excessive economic con- 
centration to “human _ dislocation.” 
Proud that Republicans “have histor- 
ically been vigorous enforcers of an- 
titrust,"” McLaren is becoming the most 
active—and visible—trustbuster since 
the days of Teddy Roosevelt; his broad- 
sides have helped chill investor enthu- 
siasm for multimarket companies. 

Getting Out of Hand. In McLaren's 
view, the great “challenge and oppor- 


_ tunity for trustbusters” lies in the area 


of conglomerate mergers. He charges 
that his Democratic predecessors, by tak- 
ing the position that mergers of com- 
panies in unrelated businesses were not 
subject to existing antitrust law, “let 
the merger movement get clear out of 
hand.” In rapid succession, he has an- 
nounced actions against three big con- 
glomerates. His trustbusters are con- 
testing Ling-Temco-Vought’s takeover 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel; ITT’s ac- 
quisition of Canteen Corp. and North- 
west Industries’ attempt to buy up 
B. F, Goodrich. Such mergers, McLaren 
says, are forcing “a radical restructur- 
ing” of the economy. The restructuring 
that he is talking about is not based on 
valid economic grounds, he contends, 
but rather on financial considerations. 
He is confident that the courts will 
agree with him. 

Undeniably, conglomerate mergers 
have dramatically accelerated the con- 
centration of U.S, industrial power (see 
Corporations), Yet McLaren’s view of 
them is disputed by many experts on 
legal grounds, and his ideas stumble on 
some basic contradictions. While he does 
not necessarily believe that “bigness is 
badness,” he insists that in the case of 
conglomerates size alone is potentially 
anti-competitive. Therefore, he is not 
likely to miss an opportunity to chal- 
lenge “giant acquisitions” even if no ac- 
tual restraint of trade is involved. This 
action, he believes, would tend to re- 
tard such possible abuses of economic 
power as reciprocity. He fears, for ex- 
ample, that a huge diversified company 
would be tempted to “systematically use 
its tremendous purchasing power to 
make sales” by inducing suppliers to 
buy its own products, 

Taking On More. An outwardly mild- 
mannered man who likes to insist he is 
embarrassed by the publicity that he 
has received (“I don't like running a 
law office in the public press”), Mc- 
Laren took his law degree at Yale in 
1942. Since then he has spent most of 
his career specializing in antitrust cases 
at the Chicago firm of Chadwell, Keck, 
Kayser, Ruggles and McLaren. As head 
of the American Bar Association’s An- 
titrust Law Section since 1967, he up- 
dated a 1955 report on antitrust activ- 
ities, and was recommended by his col- 
leagues as an unusually well-qualified 
candidate for his new job. 

When McLaren took over at Justice 
there was no lack of work on the books; 
the count of pending antitrust cases 
alone came to 107. The ambitious 51- 
year-old trustbuster has been setting a 
12-hour-a-day pace in the office, and is 
not likely to slacken. He plans to in- 
crease his staff, which now includes 
280 lawyers and 320 other workers, to 
take on a still larger caseload. He dis- 
claims any interest in defending “es- 
tablished company managements from 
takeovers.” Still, if he gets his way in 
court, future takeovers in the form of 
conglomerate mergers are going to be 
rare indeed. 
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For keeping cool 
under the most trying 
circumstances, there’s 

nothing quite like a 
generous, frosty drink 
liberally laced with 


Gordon’s Gin. 


“We English are known for And as Mr. Benson points 
keeping cool. out, the English have had 


the advantage of 
Mr. Gordon’s delectably 


But then,we've had two ary discovery since 1769. 
centuries of Gordon’s Gin?’ ‘Hppy anniversary!) 


But the word's spreading 
—Gordon’s is the biggest 
selling gin in England, 
America, the world! 


Mr. Tom Benson, London Restaurateur 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. | NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N.J 
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boy got us to build 
submarine. 








In 1963, a Turkish sponge fisherman, working the reef-strewn waters 
of the Aegean, hauled up this statue of a 13 year old boy. Archeolo- 
gists from the University of Pennsylvania realized this was part of the 
cargo of a ship, sunk over 2,000 years before. 

They commissioned General Dynamics to design and build a sub- 
marine to help find and photograph the wreck. Thus Asherah was born. 
This two-man sub only makes 2% knots. But it can carry detection gear, 
closed-circuit television and stereoscopic cameras. In a half hour it can 
take all the photography a dozen divers could take in a month. 

In 1967, she was shipped to the Aegean. Following a sonar clue, her 
crew took her down. At 285 feet a shout came up by underwater phone. 
“It’s the wreck!’ They had found the ship sunk centuries ago. 

Asherah is one of a growing fleet of research and work submarines 
built by General Dynamics. Capable of descending thousands of feet, 
they are accomplishing missions for offshore oil drillers, studying fish 
habitats, inspecting underwater cables, and performing many other 
valuable undersea tasks. They are the natural offspring of our exper- 
ience in sheen submarines for the Navy, from the first operational 
submarine in 1900 to the nuclear-powered deep 
diving submarines of today. 

It’s just one example of what technology can 
accomplish when it’s handed a problem. 

At General Dynamics, we put technology to 
work solving problems from the bottom of the 
sea to outer space...and a good bit in between. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 





Statue: Bodrum Archeological Museum, Bodrum, Turkey. 











THE SCANDAL OF BUILDING COSTS 


RGANIZED labor long ago ac- 
quired a stranglehold over the $85 
billion construction industry. That pow- 
er has not only led to an astronomic 
rise in building wages but has also en- 
abled unions to load the nation’s larg- 
est industry with archaic and inefficient 
methods of operation. As a result, con- 
struction costs are climbing so swiftly 
that they are complicating Washington's 
struggles to increase the supply of hous- 
ing and restrain inflation. Last week 
George Romney, Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, challenged 
construction-union leaders to adopt re- 
forms. His candor was greeted with 
boos, jeers and catcalls. 

“I want to help you see yourselves 
as others see you,” Romney told 3,000 
delegates at a Washington conference 
of the A.F.L.-C.LO. Building Trades De- 
partment. Then he reeled off the sta- 
tistics of construction wage settlements 
which jumped from an average raise of 
12.4¢ per hour in 1962 to 49.6¢ per 
hour last year. The unionists cheered 
wildly. Next the Secretary admonished 
them to relax apprenticeship restrictions 
that deny jobs to Negroes. They booed. 
When he urged building workers to in- 
crease their productivity, they booed 
again. He advised the unionists to end 
other practices that raise building costs. 
More boos, 

Reddening but unruffled, Romney 
continued: “There is nothing more vul- 
nerable than entrenched success. The de- 
mand for reform is growing. People 
are already talking about compulsory ar- 
bitration in the building trades.” 

Lagging Output. Some of the rea- 
sons for such talk are obvious. The 
cost of housing construction jumped by 
10% last year, more than the increase 
in any other item of family living ex- 
penses. Home-building costs went up at 
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an annual rate of 12% during March, 
the latest month for which statistics 
have been compiled. At the same time, 
U.S. housing output has fallen seriously 
behind the nation’s needs. Last year 
the U.S. built just under eight houses 
and apartments for every 1,000 people 
compared with 16 per 1,000 during 
1950, the peak year. On a per capita 
basis, U.S. housing output has fallen 
from world leadership to a level below 
Western Europe, Japan and Russia. 

Widening Gap. Including fringe ben- 
efits, the average union construction 
worker now gets paid $5.91 an hour; 
in big cities he makes more. Philadelphia 
carpenters recently won a 23% pay in- 
crease, to $6.85 per hour, to be fol- 
lowed by a further 21% raise next 
year. Omaha roofers will get a 57% in- 
crease over the next two years, and 
Miami laborers will get a 70% boost 
over three years. The widening gap be- 
tween wage rates in construction and 
manufacturing increases the chances of 
industrial strikes, Last year construction 
wage settlements were more than 34 
times higher than those in oil, trucking 
and rubber, and five times the increas- 
es won by auto and cannery workers. 

In fully unionized “contract construc- 
tion” —factories, stores, high-rise apart- 
ments and highways, which account for 
two-thirds of the nation’s annual build- 
ing bill—labor takes its biggest bite. Em- 
ployers have small incentive to resist 
union demands because they expect to 
pass on the entire cost to clients. Even 
when they try to hold the line at the bar- 
gaining table, the nation’s 870,000 con- 
tractors are no match for the power of 
3,000,000 building-trade workers, who 
are tightly organized into 10,000-odd lo- 
cals by the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s 18 craft unions. 
Most contractors are too small to op- 
erate efficiently and are so meagerly 


ALFRED STATOR 


Nothing but catcalls for the candor. 


financed that a long strike can mean 
bankruptcy; striking workers merely 
move to high-paying jobs in other cit- 
ies. Says Frank J. White Jr., executive 
vice president of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of Connecticut: “There 
is no collective bargaining in construc- 
tion. They demand and we give.” 

Closed Ranks. Wages are high part- 
ly because of shortages of skilled crafts- 
men. Local unions deliberately restrict 
the number of their members. They 
keep tight control over apprenticeship 
programs (average length: four years) 
and force employers to recruit all 
their workers through union hiring halls. 
Unions defend their lofty pay and 
closed ranks by pointing to the sea- 
sonal nature of construction, Once con- 
vincing, such reasons are now losing 
their validity. In Chicago, for example, 
building-trades leaders admit that most 
of their members work at least 2,000 
hours a year. 

Another notorious source of needless 
construction costs is union opposition 
to prefabricated components. Contrac- 
tors once thought that the 1959 Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act had barred such make- 
work practices as illegal boycotts of 
prefabricated parts. In a 1967 decision, 
however, the Supreme Court upheld a 
union's right to prevent the use of pre-fit- 
ted doors in order to preserve work tra- 
ditionally done at the site. The ruling 
has caused wide repercussions. Plumbers 
refused to install prefabricated heating 
equipment at a Ford Motor Co. project 
until they first dismantled and reas- 
sembled all the piping at the plant site. 
A federal appeals court upheld the right 
of Manhattan sheet-metal workers to re- 
fuse to install an air-conditioning part 
purchased from a Milwaukee firm. The 
union insisted that the part be man- 
ufactured by its own members. 

Although public construction consti- 
tutes one-third of the industry’s total vol- 
ume, Washington for years has exerted 
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"O.K. 


Youre taking tobacco out of our name. 
Arent you just playing with words?” 


If our non-tobacco business were small business, 
the answer to your question would be yes. 

But now fourteen per cent of our sales are in 
non-tobacco products. 

That’s the foods, beverages, aluminum, packag- 
ing, and corn refinery products part of our busi- 
ness. The part that has had a compound growth 
rate of 42 per cent over the past five years. 

We also have more than one and a half billion 
dollars in tobacco sales, so naturally we're preserv- 
ing R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company as the name 
for our tobacco operations. 





But we’re going to give ourselves the different 
corporate name at the bottom of this page, because 
all our different interests make us a different cor- 
poration. 

That’s why later this year we will become 
R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc. 


and look like this: 
3 J a 


RiJReynolds Industries, Inc 


no pressure to keep labor's power from 
boosting the Government's building 
costs. The Nixon Administration recent- 
ly acted to strengthen federal mediation 
machinery by centralizing efforts in 
Washington to solve construction dis- 
putes. But many contractors dismiss the 
move as trivial. 

Pooled Projects. In an interview last 
week with TIME Associate Editor Gur- 
ney Breckenfeld, Romney laid out the di- 
mensions of the difficulties and proposed 
some remedies. Said Romney: “We have 
got to tackle housing’s cost problems 
right across the board—labor, land, mon- 
ey and materials.” 

Romney has been striving to introduce 
reforms that will cut costs and stim- 
ulate efficiency. His most ambitious ef- 
fort, started earlier this month, is an 
attempt to reorganize both the Gov- 
ernment’s housing program and the in- 
dustry that serves it. He insists that his 
plan can add between 250,000 and 350,- 
000 units a year to U.S, housing starts, 
which are limping along at an annual 
rate of 1,500,000 and have been de- 
clining for three months, Named Op- 
eration Breakthrough, the plan calls for 
states and cities to pool their separate, 
federally subsidized projects into large- 
scale “mass markets.” The Secretary 
hopes to attract giant corporations into 
housing construction and to wring econ- 
omies from volume production. Local- 
ities would have to remove building 
codes, zoning and other barriers that 
fragment today’s housing market, inhibit 
innovations and raise prices. 

AF.L.-C.LO. President George Meany 
derides “people who build houses with 
their mouths.” “Romney,” he says, “has 
a fixation in his mind that you can 
turn out houses off a factory line like 
you turn out cars.” But factory pro- 
duction of houses and room-sized com- 
ponents is an increasingly successful way 
to offset rising costs—in areas where 
unions and local laws allow such in- 
dusirial methods to be used. U.S. Steel, 
Boise Cascade, National Homes, Guer- 
don Industries, Crane Co., Borg-War- 
ner and many other firms have entered 
the field with ready-to-use rooms, baths 
or entire house sections. 

Opening Up. A considerable overhaul 
of labor policies molded by the De- 
pression of the "30s is plainly in order. 
The most urgent need is for the build- 
ing trades to open ranks and find room 
for more qualified young men, partic- 
ularly Negro ghetto dwellers. Toward 
that end, union hiring halls might be 
abolished by law and discriminatory ap- 
prenticeship requirements sharply re- 
duced. Regional bargaining, such as Ohio 
contractors have begun, should replace 
local negotiating. 

In many ways, labor’s naked show 
of arrogance toward George Romney re- 
flects a confidence that there is no limit 
to a contractor's ability to pass on to con- 
sumers the soaring costs of construction. 
Sooner rather than later, the unions 
may find that they are on a collision 
course with an aroused public. 
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SWEEPING UP IN ALBANY, GA. 
It's what a person is. 


BLACK CAPITALISM 
Seed Money in Georgia 


Much as businessmen talk about the 
need to help the poor, ghetto betterment 
projects often seem to generate more 
rhetoric than results. “Whenever the av- 
erage businessman has done something, 
he has done it in a condescending spir- 
it and at a distance, not in a face-to- 
face partnership,” says Mills B. Lane, 
president of the Atlanta-based Citizens 
& Southern National Bank. “He likes 
to sit around and debate, then go write 
a check to some agency or other.” 

Lane decided that his bank, the big- 
gest in the Deep South (assets: $1.5 bil- 
lion), should become deeply involved 
in increasing home ownership and black 
capitalism in deprived areas. As a first 
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BANKER LANE AT SPRING CLEANING 
Not who he is. 
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step, he devised “the Georgia Plan,” 
which starts with local cleanup drives 
and leads to high-risk improvement 
loans. 

The plan is well under way in Sa- 
vannah, where 40 impoverished Negroes 
have been helped to buy homes and 23 
have received loans to begin or expand 
their own businesses. The bank has also 
mounted cleanup campaigns in the Ne- 
gro neighborhoods of Valdosta and Al- 
bany, Ga., where thousands of blacks 
and whites together swept up and cart- 
ed away hundreds of tons of junk. When 
the campaign was repeated in Savannah, 
some 30,000 people showed up to par- 
ticipate. Last week Lane introduced his 
plan to seven other Georgia cities, in- 
cluding Atlanta. 

Discovery in Jamaica. Until recently, 
Lane, 57, was a political conservative 
with segregationist sympathies. His deal- 
ings with non-U.S. blacks over the last 
two years, when he helped organize the 
Jamaica Citizens Bank (49% owned by 
Citizens & Southern), radically changed 
his outlook. Back in the U.S., he drove 
around the slums of his native Sa- 
vannah and was appalled by what he 
saw. “It is high time,” he said, “that we 
get around to emphasizing what a per- 
son is, not who he is.” 

The Georgia Plan permits loans even 
to people who can offer no security at 
all. To circumvent banking regulations 
that prohibit such lending, Citizens & 
Southern set up a subsidiary called Com- 
munity Development Corp. and cap- 
italized it at $1,000,000. CDC approves 
the risky loans and advances the down 
payment if a customer cannot. Then Cit- 
izens & Southern steps in with the bal- 
ance, and the down payment is han- 
dled as part of the total loan. Normal 
interest rates are charged, but the terms 
can be adjusted so that the borrower 
can meet his installments, which are usu- 
ally no more than the rent he used to 
pay to a landlord. 

No to Whisky. Business loans go 
only to those who show an ability to 
manage enterprises that promise to ben- 
efit the community. Thus CDC turned 
down applications for liquor stores and 
a hippie-trinket shop. Instead, it put Sa- 
vannah’s first Negro used-car dealer into 
business and financed dry-cleaning 
shops, groceries, beauty parlors, even a 
small firm that manufactures porches 
for mobile homes. Thus far, $1,000,000 
has been distributed in loans ranging 
from $2,200 to $25,000. Another 
$1,000,000 went to the biggest slum 
landlord in Savannah, a Negro. The 
money will pay for the renovation of di- 
lapidated houses. 

Lane is prepared to lend $15 million 
in the poor neighborhoods and spend 
$1,000,000 a year in cleanup campaigns. 
He also intends to expand his program 
far beyond that by seeking such large de- 
positors as the Ford Foundation and con- 
verting their money into high-risk loans. 
“Low-income people need money,” says 
Lane, “and the banks have got to give 
it to them.” 
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Smooth easy ride 
for your new easy chair 


Even your cushions are cushioned 
when modern freight cars help move your 
new furniture from factory to home. 


Your new chairs, sofas, beds, lamps 
are packed in special, foam-lined cases. 













Such protection means your furniture 
arrives the way you like it to look... 
for the kind of living you like 

..at savings you like. 


And the new rai/ way of moving things 

you use is the reason average rail freight 
charges are lower today than ten years ago... 
and why railroads will keep ahead of your 
ever-growing transportation needs. 
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Sometimes a good idea 
is just a lot of hot air. 


Oil companies often force oil out of 
lazy fields by pumping natural gas 
into them. But natural gas costs 
money. And how much oil is 
produced from a field depends on 
how much it costs to do it. So 
Atlantic Richfield put the heat on the 
problem. Now we burn natural gas— 
and turn it into flue gas or “hot air.” 





Five to ten times more volume than 
we had to start with. Which means 
that every cubic foot of natural gas 
can do five to ten times more work. 
So we can recover more oil at lower 
cost. At a time when the world is 
using oil faster than experts can find 
new supplies, we think it is a good 
idea. But there's still oil left in most 





fields. So we're going to try to make 
the idea even better. 


arm making things happen 
WwW with petroleum energy 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany 
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CINEMA 
NEW MOVIES 


Connoisseur of Chaos 

“I belong to the generation of Hun- 
garian film directors for whom it was 
perhaps the hardest to find the way to 
an artistic self-expression.” So admits 
Miklos Jancs6, one of the oldest and 
youngest film makers in Hungary. Old, 
because at 47 he is a political acon 
away from the newly defiant East Eu- 
ropean youth. Young, because his rep- 
utation is only now emerging from the 
guarded borders of his homeland. 

Though The Round Up is Jancsd’s 
fifth feature, it was preceded in Amer- 
ica by his sixth, The Red and the White 








WHIPPING SCENE IN “THE ROUND UP” 
Values as random as bullets. 


(Time, Sept. 27). Both reveal a savage 
irony and a cold, implacable loathing 
for war—and for the species that caus- 
es it. In a sweep of severe, formal land- 
scapes, The Round Up recounts the 
misadventures of roving Hungarian pa- 
triots in 1868. With mechanical au- 
thority, Austrian troops traverse the na- 
tion, rounding up the freedom fighters 
in an unending search for their leader. 
Even 100 years ago, captors were in- 
Stinctively aware that mental anguish 
was far more effective than the knout 
or the noose. Alternating terror with 
false promises, the Austrians turn in- 
nocent men against each other. Betrayal 
becomes the order of the day; dignity 
and honor are exchanged for the re- 
prieve that never comes. 

Sculptor in Soil. In place of a plot, 
Jancs6 exhibits portraits of an embryonic 
police state, set against a pitiless sky and 
a plain so vast that it seems to show the 
curvature of the earth. In his cold eye, 
war is an aleatory art in which values are 
as random as bullets. A military band 
plays an exhilarating march; a moment 
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Every day is exam day—in college, in business, in 
everyday living. And the right word is always im- 
portant. That's why you want the graduates in your 
life to own the dictionary that does more than de- 
fine words. It makes them easier to pronounce, 
easier to use properly, easier to tell apart from 
other words that mean almost-but-not-quite the 
same thing. Easier to find too, because they're all 
in one alphabetical listing (including people, 
places and events). And more than 3,000 of them 
are illustrated. Webster's New World Dictionary is 
the headstart dictionary—the one to give to gradu- 
ates who are going places. 


= Approved and used by colleges and universities 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
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Pitney-Bowes introduces 
You can do it with 





— AS is aI: 


Touch Control Postage. 
your eyes closed. 


What we did was to shift the responsibility. 
From your eyes to your fingers. So now 
your eyes can take a little nap. While they 
are napping, here is what happens: you go 
“push-push" (any amount of postage from 
1¢ up to $9.99). Then you place the letter 
or parcel post tape in position. Kachung! 
" Wake up. Your letter has emerged metered 
§ and sealed. Your tape is stamped and 
ready for the package. It’s exactly the right 
amount of postage, because the meter 
makes its own stamps (the kind you don't 
run out of). The postage is accounted for in 
the meter so you don't have to worry about 
keeping a record. And there's a little ad for 
your business right next to the meter stamp. 
Everything absolutely neat and profes- 
sional, fast, accurate, refreshingly simple. 

The hard part was to invent a totally new 
kind of postage meter mailing machine for 
the new kind of businessman—something 
small but sophisticated, something highly 
effective, something.... 

Fantastic! We had it—the Touchmatic 
Postage Meter! Ten little number buttons. 
An"“R" button for repeating numbers, a‘“‘C” 
button for clearing. A postage capacity of 
$9,990. And a price that any professional 
man or small to medium sized business- 
man could afford 

Looking back on it, all we really did was 
re-invent the postage meter. And we were 
the logical candidates, because we in- 
vented the postage meter in the first place, 
48 years ago. 

Have you been missing out on the bene- 
fits of metered mail for all that time? 
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For more information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
1246 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904 or call 
one of our 190 offices throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. Addresser-Printers, Counters & Imprinters 
Folders, Postage Meters, Inserters, Scales, Copiers, 
MailOpeners, Collators 


Pitney-Bowes 


Tel 










It began 
as a simple idea. 


(Then competition started) 


Ideas like products start in the hum- 
blest of ways. Particularly great 
ideas. But it takes more than an 
original genius to make these ideas 
grow into something big. It takes the 
lively competition among nationally ad- 
vertised brand names. The kind that has 
changed the sound of music to what it is today. 

Brand names are what manufacturers call their products. They put 
their names right on the package so you can see who they are. They 
work hard to make these products better. Offer brighter develop- 
ments. Innovations. Consistent quality. This is how they try to outdo 
other brands. And they let you know about these improvements 
through advertising. But if they don’t live up to these claims it’s 
good-bye to their reputations. That’s how competition works. 
Nationally advertised brands are what we take for granted. 

But we'd soon know the difference if they weren’t around. 


CONFIDENCE 


BRAND 


When brand names compete, products get better. | NAMES } Ever notice? 
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| later the tune is whistled by a doomed 


man. A woman is run, naked, through a 
line of whippers; her lover, unable to 
watch, jumps to his death. Other prison- 
ers follow his example like an audience 
seeking exits during a fire. “Let's have or- 
der here,” decrees the commandant, a 
connoisseur of chaos and a predecessor 
of the concentration-camp officers who 
would one day perform the same tasks 
with greater efficiency. 

Perhaps from disdain, perhaps from 
a remove of age and philosophy, Jan- 
cs6 never ties his story or his sym- 
pathies to any main character. To him, 
all the high cheekbones and fierce mus- 
taches, all the tired, tragic faces are 


| one. The viewer must be content (or dis- 


turbed) with a vision trained on people 
but not on persons. Though Jancso is 
sometimes eclectic, he borrows only 
from the best, from the wintry com- 
positions of Ingmar Bergman or from 
Goya's acid Disasters of War. At his 
most original, the director resembles nei- 
ther film maker nor painter. In his own 
deep-dimensioned, black and white mon- 
tages, he seems a sculptor who scrapes 
his material from the soil of his native 
land and gives it a cast of permanence 


A Boy, His Bike and His Broad 


Angel is a motorcycle bum who has 
ratted on his gang, the Devil's Ad- 
vocates, by selling their sordid story to 
Like magazine for ten grand. The Ad- 
vocates are angry, of course, so they 
leap aboard their Harley-Davidsons and 
go roaring off in search of Angel and 
Laurie, his little bombshell of a broad, 
who have hidden out in an abandoned 
house and taken up housekeeping. Soon, 
the “straight scene” starts to get to 
them. Angel shaves off his mustache 
and even gets a job. Laurie cooks his 
meals and occasionally cleans the place 
up. It’s all too domestic to be true or, 
for that matter, to last beyond the in- 
evitable moment when the Advocates 
stumble onto their hideout. 

By all conventional standards, such 
exhaust-pipe theatrics should have been 
made into an equally predictable film. 
The result, called Run, Angel, Run, is, 
however, something more than fodder 
for the teeny-bopper drive-in trade. For 
all that is patently naive and even painful 
to watch, there are occasional scenes, 
such as a dinner-table argument and a 
tense ride with some hobos on a fast 
freight, that have a kind of tough virtue. 

Director Jack Starrett and Cinema- 
tographer John Stephens pad out their 
film with lots of repetitive footage of 
the Advocates barreling up the Cal- 
ifornia coast, but they also pull off a split- 
screen chase scene that puts The Thom- 
as Crown Affair to shame. As Angel 
and Laurie, William Smith and Val- 
erie Starrett (the director’s wife) make 
up in enthusiasm what they lack in 
finesse. Angel is obviously and deeply 
indebted to Bonnie and Clyde, and 
even more to Nicholas Ray's 1949 
They Live by Night, but anyone who 
expects a work as accomplished as 
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Beautiful, dad, beautiful! 


Don't forget to phone the grandmas and the grandpas 


and your Equitable of lowa agent 


Your Equitable of lowa agent may be a trifle 
square, but he’s very much “‘in’”’ when it comes 
to solving a new father’s life insurance 
problems. 

Equitable of lowa has grown to be America’s 
least-known large life insurance company with 
nearly $2 billion of life insurance in force 
without a lot of hoopla and razz-a-ma-tazz 
for just one reason: 

Every Equitable of Iowa man is trained 

to look at life insurance from your side 


of the desk; to fit life insurance to your 
very personal needs instead of twisting 
your needs to fit a particular policy. 
People seem to like this quiet, person-to- 
person way of doing business. Last year, 
44.7% of all our new business came from 
people who had done business with us before. 
If you don’t know the Equitable of Iowa 
agent in your community, ask us for his name 
and address. Write Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of lowa, Des Moines, lowa 50306. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA 


Specialists in personalized life insurance for more than 100 years 














Need a great gift 
r someone 
whos way out? 


For friends and relatives around the world, a subscription to 
one of TIME’s international editions makes a splendid gift. 

The news coverage is the same as in your issue of TIME— 
exactly as informative, exactly as entertaining. There’s never 
any re-editing or censorship. 

Internationally, TIME also contains an additional Market Week 
section to help far-away investors follow the highlights of 
trading at the New York Stock Exchange. 

If you look forward to receiving TIME in the U.S., imagine 
what TIME can mean overseas, where it is often the only means 
of obtaining a complete and reliable account of world events. 

The cost is remarkably low. No matter where you send TIME 
you pay exactly what you would pay for a one-year subscription 
here in the U.S.—only $12 for 52 exciting issues (and only 
$8 if your gift goes to an APO or FPO address). 

And since TIME is printed simultaneously in five plants 
around the world, it reaches international subscribers while the 
news is still fresh and relevant. 

To order a gift subscription to one of TIME’s international 
editions, write to TIME, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 































No 
matter 
who 


enemy 
is the 
heart and 
blood vessel 
diseases 


GIVE ++ -so more will live 
HEART FUND \. 
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| those will be bitterly disappointed, 


Angel is one of those curious films 
that surprise and gratify simply because 
they manage somehow to be _ better 
than they should have been. 


Cardin Cowpokery 

Death of a Gunfighter might have 
been as good as its actors. As bone-weary 
Marshal Frank Patch, Richard Widmark 
is as legitimate and leathery as a saddle. 
His mistress (Lena Horne) cannot make 
a move or a speech that is not correct or 
elegant: her appearance in this symbol- 
minded film sadly recalls a 13-year ab- 
sence from Hollywood, Like the High 
Lama in Lost Horizon, Widmark and 
Horne seem at once endlessly old and 
miraculously preserved, as if they were 
waiting for a revelation. Death of a Gun- 


WIDMARK & HORNE IN “GUNFIGHTER 
Essentially a naive art. 





fighter is not it, In a town settling into the 
20th century, stallions mix with horseless 
carriages and Mazda bulbs compete with 
gaslight, The contrast of: periods is minor 
compared with the clutch of anachro- 
nisms offered by the script. Among them: 
police brutality, strained race relations, 
the lowly role of the Jew in society, ad- 
olescent sex, and finally the message, de- 
livered by the county sheriif: “Frank 
Patch is your conscience, and you're 
afraid.” 

Though the end contains a_ ritual 
slaughter, it comes too late to save the 
project. The western is essentially a 
naive art. When it tries for sophistication 
it collapses into self-mockery, like a cow- 
poke dressed by Cardin. 


On the Old Camp Ground 


“You know what the sheriff's doing 
back there?” asks a range hand as he 
watches the lawman dress in drag. “He 
thinks he’s Mary Poppins.” In addition 
to listening to such finely honed di- 
alogue, interested moviegoers can watch 
Andy Warhol’s merry band of junkies, 
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BERMUDA 


where the sand, sun, sea and sky 
are put together differently. 


Bermuda is made of gentle things. Beaches curving between sheltering 
cliffs. Sands that are pink instead of gray. Sun that simmers but never broils. 
Sea tamed to calmness by coral reefs offshore. Sky that looks on no other 
land for 700 miles. Even the air is warm and gentle. So are the people. 

No skyscrapers shadow Bermuda’s sleepy streets. No neon interrupts its 
velvet nights. Traffic pokes along at 20 miles an hour or less, depending on 
how the lane twists. There are just enough accommodations to keep beaches 
and golf courses uncrowded. Yet this gentle paradise exists just 90 minutes 
from the east coast. Your Travel Agent can tell you more about Bermuda, the 
different island. Or write Bermuda, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 10020, 

6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60602. 


few There is only one BERMUDA 
— 7 
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What’s your favorite color? We have 4 new ones 


Our favorite color is John Deere 
Green. Has been for years. But it may 
not be yours. Or your wife's. 

So this year we're introducing op- 
tional custom-colors on our 8-, 10-, and 
14-h.p. Weekend Freedom Machines. 
Patio red. Spruce blue. Sunset 
orange. April yellow. Each with a dur- 
able body coat of Dogwood white. 

So pick your favorite color. 

Plan to get away on weekends this 
summer—and still enjoy a well-mani- 


cured lawn. 

Mow. Till. Rake. Or tow. 

With a colorful John Deere, any 
evening between dinner and dusk 
should be all the time it takes to free 
your weekends. 

See your John Deere dealer soon 
...and take home weekend freedom 
in your favorite color. (He's listed in 
the Yellow Pages.) Financing avail- 
able? You bet. 

And have a nice weekend. 


©oe:.c0@eve 
Weekend | én ocen: 
Freedom 
Machines 


For folder, write John Deere, Dept. LG, Moline, Ill. 61265 
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Pride, fear, and confusion 
are stopping 5 million disabled from 
getting the help they need. 





Five million disabled people the past. Others, disabled frombirth, jobs. They could be getting more 





are in need of our help. And we have no past out of life than they're getting. 
can't find them. Either they don't But most, with proper guidance So if you re disabled (or con- 
now where to go for help or they and medical aid, could be living cerned about someone who is), 
won't go. instead of existing. They could be write to us for help. ors 
Some are disabled physically. learning to take care of themselves. You've got nothing to § yf 
Others mentally. Some ere living in They could be taught interesting lose but your disability. ee 


Whats stopping you! 


Write: Help, Box 1200, Washington, D.C. 20013 





THINK. For only | 


$25 a day, one of | 
Canada’s truly great 
resort hotels will 
throw in Montreal, 
Quebec City, 

3 superb meals, and 
some of the most 
spectacular scenery 
you've ever seen. 





Your trip to Manoir Richelieu takes 
you through two of North America’s 
most fascinating cities — Montreal 
and Quebec City. And the 90 miles 
from Quebec City to Murray Bay is 
one of the most scenic on the 
continent. 

The site—the most magnificent in 
Quebec. The chateau overlooks the 
mighty St. Lawrence — with moun 
tains behind its towers and turrets. 
The food, service and facilities are 
all superb. You can enjoy one of 
Canada’s finest 18-hole golf courses 
of championship calibre. Or our 
Olympic-size, heated, salt-water 
swimming pool. Or tennis. trout 
fishing, putting, lawn bowling, cro- 
quet, riding, billiards, table-tennis— 
and our famous collection of histor 
ical Canadiana 


Make this your year for Manoir 
Richelieu—getting there is half the 
fun 

Season—June to September. From 


$25 daily, including meals. Easily 
reached by car, bus, rail or plane 

For information 
your travel ac 
Graybar Building 


r reservations, contact 
Manoir Richelieu. 
te 447,420 Lexington 
ork 






Avenue, New 10017. Tel: (212 
532-3160, or Rox " 560. IBM Building, 
Montreal 113, P.Q. Tel: (514) 866-6581 


MANOIR RIGHELIEU 


Murray Bay, Pointe-au-Pic, P.O 
A Division of Warnock- Hersey International Ltd. 
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| faggots, 
niacs disporting themselves in the mas- 
| ter’s newest effort, Lonesome Cowboys. 
| The idea was a camped-up Romeo and 
Juliet out West. Unfortunately, things 
get sort of confused, as they have a 
way of doing with Andy, and the result 
is a series of dreary, druggy improvi- 
sational harangues by such luminaries 
as Tom Hompertz, Joe Dallesandro and 
Viva!, the superest Warhol superstar of 
them “all. 
Bela Lugosi have passed on, Viva! stands 
unrivaled as the screen’s foremost pur- 
veyor of horror. By the simple expe- 
dient of removing her clothing, she can 
produce a sense of primordial terror sev- 
eral nightmares removed from any mad 
doctor's laboratory. 


Sex with a Smile 


People Meet and Sweet Music Fills 
the Heart is an unlikely title for an 
even more unlikely movie. Part parody, 
part pornography, part romantic melo- 
drama with a musical number or two 
thrown in for good measure, People is 
a surrealistic practical joke on the au- 
dience. Characters contradict them- 
selves, and individual scenes ricochet 
crazily off one another, effectively de- 
stroying most logic and all dramatic con- 
tinuity. Out of this carefully crafted 
chaos comes a film that is by turns bor- 
ing, arch and gratifyingly funny. 

The narrative is more pattern than 
plot. In a train compartment, a student 
named Hans (Erik Wedersoe) eyes a 
blonde dancer (Harriet Andersson) and 
dreams of his fiancée and his mistress. 
Suddenly, scenes of the train’s pistons 
pounding are intercut. A title flashes 
“Could anything be more erotic than a 
train?” Hans and the dancer have a quick 
assignation in the W.C. He goes to see 
his fiancée, who has turned into a whore. 
She leaves for America with a man 
whom Hans has recently cuckolded. In a 
hectic burlesque of Schnitzler’s La 
Ronde, every character's dramatic desti- 
ny is made improbably interdependent 
until People ends, without resolution, in 
a mock-sentimental finale. 

People was allowed to be imported 
from Denmark only after / Am Cu- 
rious (Yellow) made it safely through 
U.S. courts. This is an ironic state of af- 
fairs, since People could easily be in- 
terpreted as a satire On the current 
vogue for explicit cinematic sexuality. 
Anyone who watched the two kids cou- 
pling on a balustrade or in a tree in Yel- 
low will surely appreciate the absurd 
acrobatics of the scene in the train toi- 
let. Writer-Director Henning Carlsen 
often dwells too long on a single joke 
or effect, and it might be argued that 
he shrewdly exploits permissiveness 
while satirizing it, but such reservations 
do nothing to diminish People’s rau- 
cous vitality. After the sociological te- 
dium of Yellow, and the adolescent 
eroticism of such other Scand'navian 
imports as /nga and J, a Woman, Part 
1, the jaunty humor of People is a wel- 
come relief. 


Now that Boris Karloff and | 
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TIME’s job, in a world that 
gets more complex all the time, 
is to sort out the essential from 


the transitory, to get to the 


bottom of conflicting claims, 
to pierce through the propa- 
ganda and the puffery, to try 
to get the facts right and to 
make the conclusions sound, 


from TIME Publisher’s Letter 


Now you can teach 
Black & White America 


Black & White America, a compre- 
hensive, hard-hitting teaching kit on 
U.S. race conflict, is now being made 
available to all teachers by the 

TIME Education Program. The price 
is $3.00, including postage. 


The kit consists of 7 vividly illustrated 
booklets, dealing with such subjects 
as race & ability, self-evaluation of 
racial attitudes, the nature of preju- 
dice, dimensions of black poverty, 
and contributions whites can make. 


To order, send coupon and payment to: 


Black & White America Kit, TIME Education 
Program, Box 879, Time-Life Building 
New York, N.Y. 10020 

Miss 


Mrs. 
Mr. 


name 


‘(please print) 





address 





city State 


Number of kits @ $3.00 each 
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Going to England without 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
is about as biga goofas.... 


-..wearing sport clothes to opening day at Ascot. 

No savvy traveler would do such a thing. Nor would 
he risk the embarrassment and frustration of trying to 
use personal checks and letters of credit. Not to men- 
tion the danger of losing cash. 

No problem with American Express Travelers 
Cheques. You can spend these Travelers Cheques every- 
where—at hotels, motels, restaurants, nightclubs, shops, 
airports, railroads, gas stations—even at places far off 
the beaten track. (Try doing that with a lesser-known 
travelers cheque.) 

American Express Travelers Cheques are famous as 


with American Express 





The Rescue Money. If your Cheques get lost or stolen, 
you go to the local American Express office or repre- 
sentative. (They're all over the world.) Get your miss- 
ing Cheques replaced. And your trip is rescued. 

American Express rescues more trips abroad with 
on-the-spot refunds than all other travelers cheques 
combined. 

They cost just a penny for each dollar’s worth of 
Cheques you buy. Buy them where you bank—in $10, 
$20, $50, $100 and $500 denominations. 

So don’t travel abroad—or in the U.S.A.—without 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


You can’t go wrong 


Travelers Cheques. 
The Rescue Money. 














MONTH AMERICAN VAM LINED 


Ladies aid society. 


These are the men who move the baby grands...the ones understanding. We care for your precious belongings 
who carry ten-foot sofas up three flights of narrow as if they were ours. That’s how our men have earned 
stairs ... the fellows who put a six-foot freezer through the name, “GENTLEmen of the moving industry.” 
a five-foot door. Is it fair to expect them to also be 
gentle, understanding souls who sympathize with your 


; : If your wife cares to have her possessions cared 
moving day problems? 


4 f Y for this way on moving day, call your North American 
North American movers are this way. They have to be. agent. It’s an easy way to win yourself a hero 
After all, we're the van line that built a reputation on badge for being such an understanding husband. 
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NORTH AMERICAN VAN UNES 
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NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


The GENTLEmen of the Moving Industry 
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- You did. You did. The Pussycat is a delightful new orange-sweet 
sour that mixes up about as quick as a cat. This national prize 
winning drink is made with a packet of “Instant Pussycat Mix,” 
water and Early Times. Have fun with a Pussycat. It’s playful. 
Ask for Instant Pussycat Mix at your favorite Food or Liquor Store. 


86 PROOF —EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY, @ETDC. 1969 








If you could 
put Tareyto ns 
charcoal filter 
on your cigarette, 
youd have _ - 
cigarette.“ 
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